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The Tribal Hidage 


N an attempt to explain the topography of the tribal hidage 

published in this Review thirteen years ago” two obvious 
puzzles were left untouched, the 900 Mercian hides then described 
as ‘unrecorded’ and the curious error of 1,400 hides in the 
addition made by the later (West Saxon) editors of the document. 
Various modifications in the details have since been suggested, 
and the identification of Hicca with Hitchin, then relegated to 
a foot-note,*> has been accepted by Mr. Ekwall.t| The main 
outline, however, remains unshaken, and it may be well to 
recapitulate it briefly, before trying to show how the puzzles 
mentioned may be solved. 

The original form of the hidage, perhaps as old as Penda’s 
domination (642-55), seems to have been 





Mercians . P ‘ F ‘ . 30,000 
Hwinca. % ; ; F ‘ 7,000 
Chiltern-dwellers ‘ ‘ ‘ P 4,000 
East Angles ‘ F j . . 30,000 
East Saxons é ‘ j ‘ ‘ 7,000 
Kent men . 3 J ‘ ; . 15,000 
South Saxons. F F : P 7,000 

100,000 





Except in the case of the East Angles there is early evidence 
in favour of these figures. The Mercian 30,000 corresponds with 
the 30 legions which accompanied Penda to Winwedfeld, and the 

’ The editor wishes to acknowledge gratefully the valuable assistance given in 
the preparation of this number by Mr. J. G. Edwards, fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 


and Mr. C. W. Previté-Orton, librarian of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
* Ante, xxvii. 625. In the present article the references to authorities there given 


in the foot-notes have not been repeated. * p. 639. 
* English Place-name Soc. i, 22. 
VOL. XL.—NO. CLX. Ll 


* All rights reserved. 
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7,000 of the South Saxons is attested by Bede. The Kentish 
number has an obvious relation to the fine of 30,000 (shillings ?) 
imposed on the kingdom in 694. The East Saxon hidage of 
Domesday Book has been discussed in Notes and Queries and 
shows some connexion with the above 7,000. The West Saxons, 
here called Hwinca and Chiltern-dwellers, have a combined 
number of 11,000. The West Saxon king Cenwalh in 648 gave 
3,000 ‘lands’ (or hides of land) by Ashdown to his kinsman 
Cuthred, and William of Malmesbury, probably from local tradi- 
tion, calls this gift ‘nearly the third of his kingdom’. This 
would agree with a total of 11,000 for the West Saxons. The 
district later held by Cissa, whose capital was at Bedwyn and his 
bishop’s see at Malmesbury,” according to the story in the Abing- 
don Chronicle, seems to be the same; it was the nucleus of the 
bishopric of Ramsbury, which extended over Berkshire and 
North Wiltshire. 

That the Chiltern-dwellers were West Saxon about 660 is 
evident from the Chronicle and the story of St. Birin; but soon 
afterwards most of their country was annexed by the Mercians. 
‘Hwinca’ is recognized by Toller-Bosworth as the same word 
as the latinized ‘ Hwiccii’, and the bearers of the latter name 
being West Saxon those of the former are proved to be West 
Saxon also. It would appear that though Penda in 628 conquered 
the moiety of the nation or tribe north of the Thames (part of 
the ‘ Westerna ’ in the hidage), those south of the river retained 
their independence and became the main West Saxon people, 
their lands extending over Berkshire, North Hampshire, and 
most of Wiltshire (hidage in all about 7,000, according to Domes- 
day), and soon covering Dorset and Somerset also. It follows of 
necessity that the word ‘ Westsexena’, before 100,000 hides, at 
the end of the ordinary versions is a mistaken editorial insertion, 
made perhaps in Alfred’s time. Such a composition of the West 
Saxon confederation, with 4,000 north of the Thames and 7,000 
along its southern bank, in conjunction with the lost Hwiccii 
north of the Thames, has a bearing, though not a conclusive one, 
on the theory that the West Saxons invaded the country by way 
of this river. 

The framework of the hidage being thus revealed, it is clear 
that the minor districts with their figures must be details. It 
was inevitable that the Mercian king and his council should desire 
to know whence they could summon the host of 30,000, and this 
compilation may actually have been done in Wulfhere’s time, 


' x1. x. 282, 

* This bishop’s see at Malmesbury appears also in Salisbury charters. William 
of Malmesbury says that Bishop Herman about 1055 attempted to make the monastery 
his see, but failed (Pont. v. 264). 
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when (about 675) he was inciting southern England to shake 
off the last traces of Northumbrian over-lordship.' It is suggested 
that the Mercian figures took form as in this table : 


Wrekin-dwellers . 7,000 North Shropshire, Staffordshire, &c. 
Western men . - _ 7,000 dioceses of Worcester and Hereford 
Peak-dwellers . - 1,200 Cheshire and Derbyshire 
Elmet-dwellers ‘ 600 part of West Riding 


Lindsey with Hatfield 7,000 North Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire 
South Gyrwa . ‘ 600) 


Nesth Gyewa . 600 j Cambridgeshire and Holland 
East Wixna . ‘ 300 South-east Cambridgeshire 
West Wixna . : 600 South-west Cambridgeshire 
Spalda . ‘ ‘ 600 South Huntingdonshire, &c. 
Wigesta . ‘ ‘ 900 Oundle Eight hundreds 
Herefinna ‘ . 1,200 Kesteven (part), Framland (?) 
Sweordora . ‘ 300 Huntingdonshire 
Gifa  . ‘ P 300 North-east Bedfordshire 
Hicca . . - 300 Hitchin, &c. 
Wihtgara ‘ ‘ 600) . 
pos p 600! Jutes of Wight, &c. 
Ferpinga , , 300 Windsor Forest (?) 

30,000 





It is with the last pair of names that difficulty arises, for in 
the manuscripts they are recorded lower down among the West 
Saxons. The suggestion here made is that in copying the list 
they were omitted, and on this error being discovered were 
inserted in the wrong place. This will account both for the 
apparent defect of the 900 hides in the Mercian details, and for 
most of the error in the addition of the whole. Bede states that 
the hidage of Wight was 1,200, and as the name Aro seems to have 
left some traces in the island—one of the kings was named 
Arwald—the Aro-dwellers have been added to Wihtgara to 
complete the Wight hidage. Ferpinga is uncertain, but it may 
be the ‘ province of Sonning’ named in a Chertsey charter,” 
though the only apparent trace of the name is Pinge (Punge) 
Wood just outside the western boundary.’ The statement that 
the Ferpinga were ‘among the Middle English’ added by an 
early hand in the margin (see facsimile) does not militate against 
their location about Windsor, for Ethelweard * places the people 
of Surrey among the Middle English. (He may have meant 
Middle Saxons, but this will apply to the marginal note in the 
hidage, which is of the same period.) 


' F. M. Stenton, ante, xxxiii. 435 ff. 2 Ibid. 
* Eagle (Cambridge), June 1918, December 1919; Notes and Queries, x11. vii. 401. 
‘as 


n33 
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Then follows the standing difficulty of the hidage, the hitherto 
unexplained entries: Nox(Hex)gaga, 5,000; Oht(Ocht)gaga, 
2,000. The most probable solution seems to be that they are 
summations of the preceding minor districts from South Gyrwa 
onwards; from this point to Sweordora the total is actually 
5,100 hides, and from Gifla to Ferpinga 2,100 hides. The former 
district seems to be that of which Peada was made alderman 
by his father Penda? and in which he was confirmed by King 
Oswiu after Penda’s overthrow (655), Bede stating that these 
‘Southern Mercians’ had 5,000 ‘ families’.* Bede’s Northern 
Mercians, of 7,000 families (or hides), occur in the hidage as the 
men of Lindsey and Hatfield. It is suggested that Noxgaga 
and Ohtgaga may be translated by ‘ Insiders’ and ‘ Outsiders ’, 
or ‘Our Men’ and ‘ Anybody’s’, the former being Angles like 
the other Mercians and the latter a mixture of Jutes and Saxons. 
Bedford seems to have been the meeting-place of the various 
tribes of invaders, Angles from the north, East Saxons and Jutes 
from the south-east, West Saxons and Jutes from the south-west. 

The Mercians under Wulfhere made several attempts to conquer 
and annex the West Saxon countries. As has been said already, 
most of the Chiltern country was early absorbed without any 
recorded struggle; in 651 Wulfhere ravaged the West Saxon 
lands ‘as far as Ashdown’, i.e. the district of Berkshire and 
north Wiltshire mentioned above, and also annexed Wight ; 
and in 675, the year of his death, Wulfhere was still pursuing 
his plans, and in the same district, if Biedanheafod is rightly 
identified with Bedwyn. Hence we may conclude that when the 
Mercians gave details of the West Saxon hidages they meant 
specially the districts they had attacked : 


Hendrica ‘ ° : : ‘ . 3,500 
Unecungga ° ‘ ; ‘ . 1,200 
Bilmiga . ‘ ° . . : - * 600 
Widerigga ‘ ‘ : ‘ . - 600 
East Willa. . ' ‘ ° . 600 
West Willa. , : ° : - 600 


These names give little help for identifications, and it is possible, 
looking at the figures alone, to régard the six districts as indepen- 
dent, in which case (the total being 7,100) we should have a 
description of the West Saxon country south of the Thames as 
complete as that for the Mercians themselves. But it is possible 
also that the five districts which follow Hendrica are its subdivi- 


* If the alternative reading Wigesta 800 be adopted, this total becomes 5,000 


* Chron, an. 652. 
* Hist. Ecc. iii. 24. The situation of Peada’s lordship is shown by his foundation 
of Peterborough, in the Gyrwa country. 


exactly. 
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sions. It is tempting to think that the name Hendrica has some- 
thing to do with the patricius Hean associated with the foundation 
of Abingdon, and that the district of 3,500 (families or hides) 
was that given to Cuthred. Unecungga appears to be Wantage ; 
Unecunge and Wanetinge are too similar to be independent, 
and the difference may be explained either by errors in transcrip- 
tion or more probably by confusion caused by difference of race. 
Wantage is West Saxon, and the hidage is Mercian, and the earliest 
appearance of the West Saxon form is 200 years later than the 
hidage. It is clear that corruption has taken place in this docu- 
ment, for the first of the Mercian districts has to be corrected from 
Pocen to Porcen, then to Worcen and so to Wrocen. The districts 
Bilmiga and Widerigga do not seem to have left traces in local 
names, but the Willas suggest a Wiltshire connexion. The name 
Wilsetan or Willsetan for the people of that county may be an 
argument on the other side; William of Malmesbury says that 
the county took its name from Wilton on the Wyley, and this 
is supported by the form Wiltescire, but it is interesting to 
note that there is a Wilton adjoining Bedwyn. 

The bishopric of Ramsbury has been suggested above as being 
an expansion of Cuthred’s kingdom, and its deaneries have the 
following hidages (approximate only) : 


Berkshire Reading ‘ , . 430 
Wallingford . . . 120 
Newbury ‘ ‘ . 610 
Abingdon... , . 1,310 
North Wiltshire Cricklade , ‘ . 480 
Marlborough - ‘ . 540 
Avebury ‘ ‘ . 575 
Malmesbury . P . 610 


The reason for choosing deaneries is that the hundred boundaries 
in these counties have been greatly obscured by episcopal and 
monastic estates formed into special hundreds.’ The archdeaconry 
of Wiltshire is in the north, not the south, of the county. The 
deaneries most nearly representing the hidages of Unecungga 
and the rest are Abingdon (in which lies Wantage), Newbury, 
Marlborough, Avebury, and Malmesbury, but possibly Cricklade 
should replace one of the four latter; in any case the total will 
amount to a little over 3,500 hides, the figures given for Hendrica. 
It should be noticed, however, that in other versions Hendrica 
has only 3,000 hides, and that in the standard version ‘ and 500 
hides ’ seems an afterthought. This addition, together with the 
900 hides mentioned before, accounts for the error of 1,400 hides 
in the total. 





1 For the hundreds see Notes and Queries, x11. i. 190. 
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Thus, recalling the supposition that Aro-dwellers and Ferpinga 
have been transposed from their right places, the document as 


it has come down to us may be set out in tabular form, as 
follows : 


Mercians have . ‘ - 380,000 hides 
There men are first called Mercians} 


Wrekin-dwellers . ‘ ‘ 7,000 hides 
Western men . ‘ = ; 7,000 
Peak-dwellers ‘ ; 3 1,200 
Elmet-dwellers . . ‘ 600 
Lindsey men with Hatfield , 7,000 


South Gyrwa : ‘ ‘ 600 _,, 
North Gyrwa ‘ : : 600 ,, 
East Wixna . ‘ ‘ ° 300, 
West Wixna . . , ‘ 600 ,, 
Spalda . ‘ ; : . 600 _,, 
Wigesta ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 900 


Herefinna P : ; 1,200 
Sweordora . : x ; 300 





Gifla . ‘ . F ; 300, 
Hicca . é ‘ ‘ ‘ 300g, 
Wihtgara ‘ ; ‘ . 600 __,, 
Noxgaga ‘ ‘ . , 5,000 ,, 
Ohtgaga j é ; . 2,000 ,, 
66,100 ,, 
Hwinca x ‘ ‘ ‘ 7,000 ,, 
Chiltern-dwellers . ‘ ‘ 4,000 _,, 
Hendrica - ; ; , 3,000 ,, and 500 hides 
Wantage . . ; ‘ 1,200 _,, 
Aro-dwellers ; > n é . . 600 ,, 
Ferpinga . ‘ ‘ . , ‘ ‘ 300 —,, 
Bilmiga ° ; . ° 600 hides 
Widerigga . ‘ ‘ ‘ 600 __,, 
East Willa . ‘ ‘ ‘ 600 ,, 
West Willa . : , ‘ 600 _,, 
East Angles . A P - 380,000 ,, 
East Saxons . : ‘ P 7,000 ,, 
Kent men. ; : - 15,000 


South Saxons ‘ ; ‘ 7,000 
West Saxons . ‘ ‘ - 100,000 





In all . . 242,700 ,, 


This arrangement shows how the grand total has been obtained : first there was 
an unnoticed error with regard to Hendrica (if it was an error) and then the accidental 
omission of two names; the mistakes were afterwards rectified, as it was supposed, 
but without the total being altered. That the insertion of ‘ West Saxons’ before the 
100,000, the total of the prototype, is an error has been shown above. 


1 This may refer to the Wrekin-dwellers. 
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The districts of 7,000 hides which are prominent in the reckon- 
ing can be illustrated from Beowulf (2194-6), where it appears 
that a gift of ‘seven thousand ’ (families or hides) was a fitting 
reward for an heroic exploit. 

For the sake of completeness the hidages of the remaining 
Wiltshire deaneries may be added, those of the southern arch- 
deaconry of Sarum. They are approximately—Ambresbury, 
250; Wilton, 160; Wyly, 420; Chalk, 460; Potterne, 600; 
nearly 1,900 hides in all. The rural deaneries seem occasionally 
to have preserved traces of ancient, social, and administrative 
divisions,’ just as archdeaconries did.” J. BROWNBILL. 


1 See the case of Cheshire: Cheshire Sheaf, 3 S. iv. 95. 

2 Essays on the hidages for Hampshire and Oxfordshire have appeared in Notes 
and Queries (XI. iv. 482; v. 444) and may be mentioned here, though the applications 
there suggested have been abandoned. 














The Red Book of Durham 


I. Liser RvuBeER 


N the diocesan registry at Durham there is a volume of 
historical transcripts relating to the see of Durham. It 
was compiled in 1663 at the order of Bishop John Cosin. It 
contains, besides copies of charters of inspeximus and extracts 
from well-known chronicles, a transcript of a partial summary, 
made in the time of Bishop William James (1606-17), of a book 
called the Red Book, which is stated to have been formerly kept 
in the chancery at Durham and to have been lost by the officials 
of Bishop Thomas Morton (1632-47).1_ The book is described 
as containing royal charters and privileges granted to the bishops 
of Durham. The summary was printed in 1839, from Bishop 
Cosin’s transcript, by the Rev. James Raine as an appendix 
to his Historiae Dunelmensis Scriptores Tres for the Surtees 
Society. Since that time the vanished Red Book has remained 
a fascinating mystery for writers on Durham history. 

The Red Book still exists. It is Hales MS. 114 in the library 
of Lincoln’s Inn. It still retains the limp reddish-brown leather 
binding with flap which gave it its name of Liber Ruber. It is 
a small quarto volume, measuring 9} by 7 inches, and consists 
of 219 leaves, namely 12 unfoliated paper leaves, 156 vellum 
leaves numbered 1 to 156, and 51 other paper leaves of which 
the first 27 are numbered 157 to 183. It is written in more than 
one hand of the first quarter of the fifteenth century. On the 
inside of the front cover is a note by Sir Matthew Hales recording 
his purchase of the book : ‘ 4 Ap. 1657. bought of Mr. Washington 
pro 30s.’? The date agrees with the tradition that the Red Book 
disappeared from Durham between 1632 and 1647. 

* ‘Summa libri continentis chartas regum et privilegia episcopis Dunelmensibus 
concessa, qui olim dicebatur LIBER RUBER, in cancellaria Dunelmensi diligentissime 
custoditus, sed nuper a servis et officiariis domini Thomae Mortoni episcopi negligentis- 
sime deperditus. Haec vero, quae sequuntur, excerpta fuerunt ex eodem libro, 
tempore Willelmi James, episcopi Dunelmensis’ (Hist. Dunelm. Scriptores Tres, 
ed. Raine, Surtees Soc., p. cccexxii). The references to ‘ Raine’ in this article are to 
the elder James Raine. 

* Washington appears to have been a dealer in manuscripts. Hales MS. 77 and 
Royal MS. 8 B. xii were also acquired from him. Perhaps he is to be identified with 


William Washington, a bookseller in St. Dunstan’s churchyard in 1627-9 (Dictionary 
of Printers and Booksellers, 1557-1640 (Bibliographical Soc.), p. 283). 
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As we have seen, the Red Book is said to have been kept 
in the chancery at Durham. The term is ambiguous, for the 
bishop of Durham had two chancellors, a temporal chancellor 
as lord palatine and a spiritual chancellor as bishop, and the 
prior of Durham also had his chancellor. There is no doubt, 
however, that the office referred to was that of the prior’s chan- 
cellor, or, as he came to be called, chancellor of the cathedral. 
One John Barnes has written his name on fo. 1 of the Hales 
manuscript. He can be identified as a Christ Church graduate, 
brother of Richard Barnes who was bishop of Durham from 
1577 to 1587. He was rector of Haughton-le-Skerne and chan- 
cellor of the cathedral in 1577, and died in 1590.1 Thomas 
Swalwell, who has written his name on the same page of the 
manuscript, over an erasure, was likewise chancellor of the 
cathedral church, holding that office in 1497-9.2, He had ceased 
to be chancellor by 1501, for in that year we find him taking the 
doctorate of divinity at Oxford as warden of Durham College.* 
He returned from Oxford to Durham not later than 1504, held 
various monastic offices in turn,‘ and was still living in 1532,° 
but died before the dissolution. 

Any doubt as to whether the Hales manuscript is the Liber 
Ruber is set at rest by the fact that the foliation, which is of 
fifteenth-century date, corresponds precisely at every point 
with that given in the abstract contained in Bishop Cosin’s book 
of transcripts. 

An examination of the Red Book shows that it is made up 
of two manuscripts bound within one cover. The first is com- 
posed of seventeen numbered quires, each of eight parchment 
leaves. The second manuscript, forming the latter part of the 
Red Book, is in a different hand. It is made up of three gather- 
ings of parchment leaves, followed by four of paper, all unsigned. 
The fifteenth-century foliation is continuous. 

The first of the two manuscripts contains a single work, 
entitled ‘ Libellus de exordio et statu ecclesie cathedralis quondam 
Lindesfarnensis, post Conchestrensis, demum Dunelmensis, ac 
de gestis pontificum eiusdem’. The abstract printed in Scrip- 
tores Tres is of this alone, and extends only to a part of it, namely 
fos. 17-63, or little more than a third of the whole. Consideration 
of the character of this historical work is reserved for the second 
section of the present article. The second manuscript is made up 


' Surtees, Hist. of Durham, i, p. lxxxii; Hutchinson, Hist. of Durham, ii. 328. 

* Scriptores Tres, p. ccclxxxvii ; Durham Account Rolls, Surtees Soc., pp. 654-5. 

> Wood, Fasti, ed. Bliss, i, col. 7. 

* He served as terrar in 1504-13 (Durham Account Rolls, p. 306); hostillar in 
1505-14 (ibid. pp. 103, 159), and almoner in 1515-27 (ibid. pp. 253-8). 
* Roger of Hoveden, Rolls Ser., i, p. xxxix. 
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of seven tracts, chiefly hagiographical, and might be broadly 
described as a collection of lives of St. Cuthbert. Joseph Hunter 
notices only four in his catalogue of the manuscripts in Lincoln’s 
Inn Library,’ omitting nos. 2 and 5, and failing to distinguish 
between nos. 1 and 3. The full list is as follows : 


1 (fo. 134). A metrical life of St. Cuthbert in 407 leonine verses. This 
is unpublished, but is numbered 767 in Hardy’s Catalogue of Materials 
in the Rolls Series, and 2023 in Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina. It is 
an abridged version of the similar twelfth-century life (Hardy, 768 ; Bibl. 
Hagr. Lat., 2022) printed from University College MS. 165 in Miscellanea 
Biographica by the Surtees Society. 

2 (fo. 141). An unpublished and otherwise unknown poem on the 
island of Farne, in seventy four-line stanzas of Goliardic verse, beginning 
‘Mare magnum navibus patet spaciosum’. After naming the various 
islands forming the group called the Farnes, it devotes twelve stanzas to 
St. Aidan and St. Cuthbert, and then gives an interesting description of 
Farne, its sea-birds and its storms, from which it proceeds to general 
moral reflections and to an account of the Day of Judgement.” 

3 (fo. 146). A second metrical life of St. Cuthbert in 312 leonine 
verses (Hardy, 766; Bibl. Hagr. Lat., 2027), also found in one contem- 
porary manuscript (Cott. MS. Titus A. ii, fo. 148), and in one manuscript 
of the early sixteenth century (Harl. MS. 4843, fo. 243). Raine is mistaken 
in describing it as a metrical version of the Irish life.* It embraces the 
whole of the saint’s career, and deals with the main episodes in Durham 
history down to the battle of Neville’s Cross. This manuscript stands alone 
in giving the author’s name : ‘ Hec fert Stoktona lector dicat prece prona.’ 
He was either Thomas Stockton, who occurs as cellarer in 1343-5 and 
bursar 1347-8 and died in 1354,* or Richard Stockton. The latter was 
appointed warden of Finchale in 1395,° occurs as cellarer in 1395 and 1397, 
became hostillar in the latter year, and was still living in 1409.6 Stockton’s 
poem is of small merit, and is unpublished. 

4 (fo. 153). The prose Historia de Sancto Cuthberto (Hardy, nos. 772 
and 775; Bibl. Hagr. Lat. 2024-5), which has otherwise survived only in 
two imperfect but mutually supplementary copies (Cambridge Univ. 
Libr. Ff. 1. 27 and Bodley MS. 596, fo. 203). It has been twice printed, 

? Three Catalogues (1838), p. 342. 

* One may take this opportunity to note another addition to the known literature 
of Farne Island. Harleian MS. 4843, a collection of Durham historical tracts tran- 
scribed by John Tode, a monk of Durham at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
contains at fos. 56-9 (formerly 54-7) a collection of twelve miracles headed ‘ De mira- 
bilibus Dei modernis temporibus in Farne insula declaratis’. The miracles were taken 
down from the report of St. Bartholomew, who lived as a hermit on Farne from 1151 
to his death in 1193. ‘ Que loquor a meipso non loquor, ea tamen referens que venera- 
bilis monachus et anachorita Bartholomeus oculis perspexit vel fidelium relacione 
percepit.’ The piece is not mentioned in the catalogue of Harleian manuscripts, and 
has not unnaturally escaped the notice both of the Bollandist fathers and of local 
historians. % Miscellanea Biographica, p. xi. 

* Durham Account Rolls, pp. 39-40, 545, 547, 555. 

° Scriptores Tres, p. eccexxxvii, note. 

* Durham Account Rolls, pp. 50, 402, 444, 600. 
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by Mr. John Hodgson Hinde in his edition of Symeon of Durham (Surtees 
Society), i. 138-52, and, less carefully, in the Rolls edition of Symeon, 
i. 196-214. Mr. Hodgson Hinde made inquiries for the Lincoln’s Inn 
manuscript for the purposes of his edition, but was misinformed as to its 
contents * and so made no use of it. There is little doubt that it was 
transcribed from a lost exemplar, said to be written in a very ancient hand, 
named the prior’s book,” for the readings, which are in some respects 
superior to those of the thirteenth-century Cambridge manuscript,° 
agree at all points. We shall recur to the prior’s book later. 

5 (fo. 159”). A short chronicle of the see of Lindisfarne, from 625 to 
847, also found in a fourteenth-century Durham manuscript in the library 
of the dean and chapter of York (xvi. 1. 12, fo. 65), beginning ‘ Anno ab 
incarnatione Domini pcxxv Paulinus unus’. It has no historical value. 

6 (fo. 163"). ‘ Notabilia de vita ac miraculis beati Oswaldi regis’, 
abridged from the life (Bibl. Hagr. Lat., 6365) by Reginald of Durham. 

7 (fo. 169). ‘ De nativitate sancti Cuthberti episcopi.’ This is the tract 
otherwise called ‘ De ortu sancti Cuthberti’, and popularly known as the 
Irish life (Hardy, 765; Bibl. Hagr. Lat., 2026). The readings of this manu- 
script agree at almost every point with those of the late fourteenth- 
century copy in the Bodleian Library (MS. Fairfax 6), and are greatly 
superior to those of the York manuscript selected by Raine, apparently 
on grounds of geographical propinquity, for his edition in Miscellanea 
Biographica.* This so-called life of St. Cuthbert has a strange history. 
It is a twelfth-century Irish romance, having for its subject the childhood 
of the Irish missionary saint Moloc, the sixth-century founder of the 
cathedral church of Lismore in Argyllshire,® and was converted to their 
own use by the monks of Durham, apparently in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, to serve as an historical narrative of the early days of 
St. Cuthbert. 


None of the foregoing tracts are of first-rate importance, and 
it is plain that the interest of the Liber Ruber lies in the Durham 
history which forms the first half of the manuscript. That 
history will be described ‘in the next section. 


II. De Exorpio et Sratu Ecciesig DUNELMENSIS 


The ‘ Libellus de exordio et statu ecclesie cathedralis Dunel- 
mensis ’, with which the Liber Ruber opens, is a history of the 
sees of Lindisfarne, Chester-le-Street, and Durham, from the 


1 Symeon of Durham, Surtees Soc., i, p. xxxvii; see also p. Ixv. 

* “In fine libri prioris de vita sancti Cuthberti de manu valde antiqua ’ (Cott. MS. 
Claud. D. iv, fo. 23%, margin). 

* e. g. Suth-gedling (cp. op. cit. p. 231) for Suth-gedluit. 

* The most conspicuous of the misreadings of the York manuscript is ‘ Bedeforde’, 
which the Liber Ruber correctly gives as ‘Gedewortha’. Thus Jedburgh has been 
converted into Bedford. Any one who knows both places will realize the extent of the 
confusion. 

5 See the lections for the festival of St. Moloc printed from the Aberdeen Breviary 
in Acta Sanctorum, June, vi. 241-2. The miracles recorded in lections 2-4 may be 
recognized in cc. 11 and 19 of the Irish life. 
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foundation of the church of Lindisfarne in 635 down to the close 
of the pontificate of Bishop Hugh de Pudsey, who died in 1195. 
It is a compilation from the Historia Ecclesiae Dunelmensis of 
Symeon of Durham; from Symeon’s continuators; from the 
works of Roger of Hoveden, William of Malmesbury, and John 
of Tynemouth; and from various subsidiary sources. It is 
therefore obvious that it was not put together before the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Earlier writers, with nothing more 
to go upon than the partial seventeenth-century summary printed 
in Scriptores Tres, may be excused for having failed to determine 
its character. With the complete text of the Liber Ruber before 
one, it becomes clear at once that the ‘ Libellus de exordio et 
statu’ is a work already known in part from other sources. It 
exists, in fact, in two other manuscripts ; and Leland has pre- 
served an abstract of yet another copy which can no longer be 
traced. We therefore have three manuscripts of the work, and 
an abstract of a fourth. They are 


A. Bodleian Library, MS. Laud Misc. 748. 

B. Lincoln’s Inn Library, Hales MS. 114 (the Liber Ruber). 

C. British Museum, Cott. MS. Claudius D. iv. 

L. Leland’s manuscript, epitomized in Collectanea, ed. 1715, ii. 365-92. 


These can now be described in turn. 

A is a folio paper volume, measuring 12} x 8} inches, and now 
consisting of 94 leaves with two modern fly-leaves. As originally 
constituted the manuscript comprised the following parts. 
(1) Forty-eight leaves numbered at the foot ‘1’—‘48’ (now 
fos. 4-49 and two unnumbered). This part is made up of two 
kinds of paper, the one (fos. ‘1 ’—‘ 20’, ‘43 ’- 48’) having for 
its watermark a group of three acorns similar to, though not 
identical with, the dated example of a. p. 1420 in Briquet’s 
Les Filigranes, no. 7437 ; the other (fos. ‘ 21 ’—‘ 42 ’) watermarked 
with a knot, of more elaborate design than Briquet’s no. 11981. 
(2) A second part, consisting of eighteen leaves, numbered at the 
foot ‘49 ’—‘ 65’ (‘52’ being repeated) and now foliated 50-67. 
This part is made up of odd sheets of paper, watermarked with 
the letter T (see Briquet, nos. 9119-21, a.p. 1406-23), the 
letter A (see Briquet, nos. 7900-2, a. D. 1385-1417), a crown, 
a unicorn’s head (Briquet, no. 15833, a.p. 1435-8), and the 
previously mentioned knot. (3) A third part, composed of four- 
teen leaves, viz. fos. 69-74, of the modern foliation, and eight 
unnumbered leaves. The first seven leaves have the original 
foliation ‘1’-‘7’ at the bottom right corner. The water- 
marks are a mount, and the same group of acorns as in Part I. 
(4) Four unnumbered parchment leaves which probably served 
as fly-leaves: two are blank and two are covered with miscel- 
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laneous notes, including one on the battle of Shrewsbury in 14903. 
This chronological indication, taken in conjunction with the script 
and the watermarks, helps to date the manuscript as falling 
within the first quarter of the fifteenth century. Probably a 
dating to c. 1405-15 is not wide of the mark. 

Part III is a separate work, as the original foliation shows. 
It is a treatise, beginnirg ‘ Licet aliqui aduersarii pro fundacione 
intencionis sue’, written to prove that the wapentake of Sad- 
berge had never formed part of the earldom of Northumberland. 
This is followed by notes on the right to forfeitures exercised by 
the bishops of Durham within the bishopric, and by transcripts 
of various inquisitions taken in the pontificate of Louis de 
Beaumont. We may therefore disregard this section and confine 
our attention to the first two parts. . 

The ‘ Libellus de exordio et statu’ begins on fo. 6 (modern 
foliation) and breaks off in the middle of the pontificate of Hugh 
de Pudsey half-way down the recto of fo. 47. The remainder of 
that leaf and the four following leaves were originally left blank, 
and the narrative continued, without any lacuna in the text, 
at the top of fo. 50, the first leaf of Part II. It closes, with an 
account of the battle of Poitiers (A. D. 1356), at the top of fo. 67. 
The last four leaves of the final gathering, being blank paper, 
have been cut out. 

It is impossible to read far into this manuscript of the 
Libellus without having the conclusion forced upon one that it 
is the author’s draft. Paper manuscripts were not then written 
for use in libraries. And when one surveys the crowded page 
and the additional matter packed into the side and lower margins, 
one is confirmed in the belief that this slovenly and hastily 
written manuscript had a temporary use. Suspicion becomes 
certainty upon looking into the character of the insertions and 
deletions. They are not due to a scribe’s carelessness. The 
insertions are, as a rule, not of words omitted by a copyist, but 
of sentences drawn from some other source and inserted as an 
afterthought in the passage that had been copied out from this 
or that authority. Similarly the deletions show that the writer, 
in copying out from his authorities, frequently overran the mark, 
sometimes by a whole sentence, sometimes by a word or two; 
and the sentence deleted often occurs, a little lower down, as the 
beginning of a new paragraph. We seem to see the author 
checking himself, and bethinking himself of matter deserving of 
insertion, before he resumes the main narrative. Then again, 
he often changes his mind as to the order of his paragraphs, and 
marks them with a and b in the margin, denoting that they are 
to be transposed in the fair copy. Finally he does not trouble to 
transcribe certain long passages, but indicates that they are to 
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be read into his history. Thus after copying out the opening 
paragraphs of the tract De iniusta vexatione Episcopi Willelmi, 
he breaks off with the words, ‘etc., ut scribuntur in processu 
usque ibi 7'andem illorum ’.1 

It would seem from the make-up of the volume that Part II 
(A?) is a first draft and that Part I (A!) is a revised draft. When 
the revision was brought down to a point in the pontificate of 
Pudsey, the corresponding leaves of the first draft would be 
destroyed, leaving the text continuous. Comparison of manu- 
scripts A and B will be found to support this supposition. 

The first three pages of A (fos. 1, 2") are filled with historical 
excerpts relating to the history of the church of Lindisfarne. 
These include a passage relating to the supposed birth-place of 
St. Oswin : 


Ferunt quidam hunc sanctum regem Osuinum fuisse natum in quodam 
castro Burgh antiquitus nuncupato, cuius fundamenta pro parte adhuc 
manent ex australi parte aque de Tyna prope Southscheles in territorio 
quod nunc est prioris Dunelmensis.” 


This passage occurs only here and in C, where it is incorporated 
into the body of the history at fo. 5. Interest therefore attaches 
to the fact that Leland has copied it, as the first of a series of 
extracts from the earlier portion of the ‘ Libellus de exordio et 
statu’, in his Itinerary.2 It would seem to follow that Leland 
had read it either in A or in C. Of the two, one may give the 
preference to A for the following reason. Some of Leland’s 
manuscripts were acquired on the death of his publisher, Reyner 
Wolfe (d. 1573), by John Stow the chronicler,’ and Stow’s hand 
may be recognized beyond doubt in the lists of kings and bishops 
and the historical passages on fos. 47’, 48%, 49, as well as on the 


? fo. 33. 

* fo. 2. The passage is of no historical value, but is an example of the medieval 
tendency to find origins for Romano-British forts in Anglo-Saxon church history. 
Of this we have another instance in the same county. In his unpublished life of 
St. Ebba, Reginald of Coldingham gives the following description of the Roman ruins 
at Ebchester, the ancient Epiacum : ‘ Aliud autem monasterium feminarum ex dono 
fratris sui Oswyn secus ripam Dirwencionis fluminis (St. Ebba] construxit, eique ex 
nomine suo Ebcestre, id est castrum Ebbe, vocabulum indidit. Quod quale quan- 
tumque in se olim fuerit dum staret ex ruinis suis manifeste nunc docetur. Mutato 
namque ut volet statu temporum, interfectis habitatoribus suis temporibus nefan- 
dorum principum Hyngwar et Ubbe, qui miserandas longe lateque in Anglos scedes, 
perempto rege eorum Edmundo, exercebant, subuersum est, et in plurima[m] nemorum 
uastitatem et animalium pastura sicut hodie videtur commutatum’ (MS. Fairfax 6, 
fo. 165). The passage was copied from Reginald by John of Tynemouth (see Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, new ed., vi. 1149; Nova Legenda Angliae, ed. Horstmann, i. 304), 
and hence the nunnery of Ebchester has found a place in the new edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon (vi. 1613) and the Victoria Hist. of Durham, ii. 81. 

3 ed. Toulmin-Smith, iv. 94: ‘ex historia incerti auctoris de paucis Northumbrie 
regibus et episcopis Transhumbranis.’ 

* Dict. Nat. Biogr. \xii. 305. 
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inserted leaves, fos. 1, 2%, 3°, at the beginning of the book, on 
fo. 68% (an insertion), and in an added unfoliated quire at the end. 

Stow lived on till 1605, but the manuscript may have passed 
before then to the famous astrologer and book collector, Dr. John 
Dee. Brian Twyne has copied into one of the volumes of his 
collections now in Bodley ! a passage which occurs on fo. 67, and 
has headed it ‘ ex libro de statu ecclesiae Dunelmensis, Dr. Dee’s 
booke’. Although the passage is not found in other manuscripts 
of the Libellus, that is not in itself conclusive evidence that 
Twyne copied from A; for it occurs equally in manuscripts of 
the ‘ Historia de statu ecclesiae Dunelmensis ’ ascribed to William 
de Chambre, from whom the compiler of the Libellus borrowed it. 
However, Dee’s private mark, a small ladder, may be faintly 
discerned on the inner margin of ‘fo. 1’ (new fo. 4), opposite 
the beginning of the second paragraph. He must have acquired 
it after 1583, for the manuscript is not in the catalogue of his 
library drawn up in that year.” 

Dr. Dee died in poverty in 1608. His estate became the 
subject of litigation, and so it happened that his library was 
not disposed of for several years. It was finally sold in 1625.° 
But already a few books had got into other hands, and in 1624, 
a year before the sale, manuscript A was acquired by the herald, 
Sir Richard St. George, who has written his name at the top of 
fo. 2.4 St. George had a good collection of manuscripts, part of 
which he disposed of in 1633 to Archbishop Laud. Two years 
later Laud presented this book, as part of his first donation, 
to the library of the university of Oxford. 

During the civil war Sir William Dugdale took advantage of 
his attendance on King Charles’s court at Oxford (1642-6) to 
conduct historical researches in the Bodleian Library. He 
perused our manuscript, and filled twenty-three pages of a folio 
note-book now in Bodley ® with passages which he considered 
worth transcribing. The contents of the first fifteen pages were 
printed off in volume i of the first (1655) edition of the Monasticon, 
where they will be found at pp. 38-46. The passages there printed 
are culled from the first seventy-six chapters of the Libellus. 
They appear in the printed text as a series of paragraphs, without 
the folio references which Dugdale had added in the margins of 


* MS. Twyne 21, p. 700. 

* M. R. James, List of Manuscripts formerly owned by Dr. John Dee (Bibliographical 
Soe., 1921). > Op. cit. p. 5. 

* The genealogical note in the margin of fo. 63 is also in St. George’s hand. 

* Hamper, Life, Diary and Correspondence of Sir William Dugdale, p. 21. 

* MS. Dugdale 21. The extracts from A occupy fos. 96Y-108; they have been 
printed in the Monasticon only down to the top of fo. 104. Dugdale also wrote out 
the forged Durham foundation charter of William the Conqueror on a separate sheet, 
which he sent to Roger Dodsworth ; it is now MS. Dodsworth 55, fo. 21. 
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his manuscript copy, and this fails to reveal their isolated and 
disconnected character. When he published volume ii, in 1661, 
Dugdale included in it an appendix of documents relating to 
monasteries described in the first volume, which had come into 
his hands subsequently. Among them were (pp. 845-7) seven 
charters and some historical passages ‘ex codice MS. de exordio 
et statu Lindisfarnensis ecclesiae ’. These are quite distinct from 
the passages previously copied out from A and omitted from 
volume i, but they are evidently derived from A, for the final 
passage and the order of the earlier ones are peculiar to that 
manuscript of the Libellus. The editors of the new edition 
of the Monasticon brought the two sets of extracts together, 
but unfortunately did not understand their relationship. By 
numbering the first set as I and the second set as VI to XVI, 
and leaving VII to XVI without any indication of the source 
from which they were taken, they concealed as effectually as 
possible the origin and the authority of the documents which 
they were editing.! 

Medieval manuscripts, if closely catechized, have generally 
more interesting histories to tell than are revealed in library 
catalogues, and A is no exception to the rule. The recognized 
autograph manuscripts of medieval historians are rare; their 
drafts are rarer still. And this manuscript has reposed in turn 
upon the shelves of Leland, of Stow, of Dee, and of Laud. It 
was studied diligently by Dugdale in days when Bodley can have 
had few constant readers but him and old Twyne and Gerard 
Langbaine, and when Rupert and his cavaliers were riding 
through the streets of Oxford. A little later Anthony Wood 
quoted * and, I regret to say, wrote in ink on the margin of 
fo. 66 (‘64’). Since then the book has been provided with 
a commonplace binding and an uninforming description in the 
printed catalogue of Laudian manuscripts. 

B is a fair copy, perhaps made directly from A! and from 
a revised draft of the earlier portion of A?. Unlike A it is divided 
into chapters of unequal length, 150 in number; but its chief 
mark of distinction from A is that it is brought down no further 
than the close of Pudsey’s pontificate, stopping just short of 
the death of that bishop. B follows the directions given in A 
for the transposition of paragraphs, and transcribes at length 


+ Monasticon, new ed., i. 233-9, 241-2. By a perverse fortune the shelf-mark of 
A had been changed, about 1790, from H. 76 to H. 52. The new edition made the 
necessary correction, quite properly referring the first set of extracts to Laud H. 52. 
But the manuscript is not traceable under that press-mark in any printed catalogue, 
and, in the interval between preparing the copy of the new edition for the press and the 


appearance of the first volume, it was again re-referenced and given its present press- 
mark, Laud Misc. 748. 


* City of Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soc.), ii. 266. 
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the passages which A indicates for insertion, notably the tract 
‘ De iniusta vexatione episcopi Willelmi’, and the long account 
of the struggle between William Comyn and William de St. Bar- 
bara from Symeon’s continuator. There is nothing in B showing 
independence of A! except the insertion of a fuller account of the 
literary works of Prior Laurence.! On the other hand the depen- 
dence of B upon A? is less marked, and the last eleven chapters 
of B (cc. 140-50) have no counterpart in A. This corroborates 
the conclusion, previously reached, that A! is the author’s revised 
copy, and that A? is what is left of the first draft. 

As the Liber Ruber has already been described at length 
in the first section of this article, it is not necessary to add more 
than that B is preceded by a paper quire containing two lists of 
the bishops of Durham down to Cardinal Wolsey (1522). The 
second list records Wolsey’s death, and so was written after 
1529. The same person who wrote the second list also entered 
in this preliminary gathering a summary of the first eleven 
chapters of B. Comparison of the writing with that of the signed 
index prefixed to the Oxford copy of the ‘ Liber Dunelmensis ’ 
(St. John’s Coll. MS. 97) shows that the writer was Thomas 
Swalwell, and that the marginal notes written in B and in various 
other Durham historical manuscripts? are likewise to be attri- 
buted to Swalwell. These marginalia, written in an old man’s 
hand, mark Swalwell as a diligent peruser of Durham histories, 
but never contain independent matter. 

C is a fine folio volume, evidently written for the conventual 
library. The first page is surrounded by an ornamental border 
and is decorated with three shields, namely azure, a cross or 
between four lions rampant argent, for the see of Durham ; 
azure, a cross patonce or between four lions rampant argent, 
for Durham priory ; and gules, two bars, in chief three mullets or. 
This last is the coat of the Durham family of Wessington or 
Washington, perpetuated at the present day in the stars and 
stripes of the United States. It commemorates John de Wessing- 
ton, prior of Durham from 1416 to 1446, to whose priorate the 
manuscript doubtless belongs. There is no evidence as to how 

» A had indicated doubt whether the poet was also the prior. ‘ Laurencius prior 
successit Rogero. An iste fuit Laurencius qui tam solempniter versificavit super 
Bibliam, quod opus intitulat Yponosticum Laurencii monachi Dunelmensis, ac eciam 
qui tam egregie versificavit de situ Dunelmensi, dubitatur, tamen verisimile est quod 
sic’ (fo. 44). B is positive on the subject : ‘ Hic [Laurencius prior] multa laude digna 
conscripsit, scilicet de morte amici per modum dialogi ; Yponosticon, quod ipsemet 
in prologo interpretatur librum abbreviatum, super Vetus et Novum Testamentum, 
distinctum in novem libellos. . . . Sunt eciam alia ab eodem Laurencio conscripta 
{a list of six works follows]. Scripsit eciam metrice de civitate et episcopatu Dunel- 
mense, per modum dialogi inter Laurencium et Petrum’ (fo. 117). The latter passage 
is partly quoted from C in Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannica, p. 472, where for ‘ Laud 
D. iv’ read ‘ Claud. D. iv’. * e. g. MS. Fairfax 6 and Durham MS. B. ii 35. 
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this or other Durham books passed into Sir Robert Cotton’s 
possession. 

The ‘ Libellus de exordio et statu ’ fills the first eighty-seven 
leaves of the manuscript. It is a different version from B, and 
evidently a later edition. C supplies a final chapter, dealing with 
the death of Pudsey, which is wanting from B, and the text 
exhibits revision throughout, but especially in the earlier chapters. 
These have been considerably extended by the insertion of addi- 
tional matter, and all through there are additions and omissions 
and changes in the order of paragraphs. According to the 
Catalogue of the Cottonian Manuscripts the Libellus is followed 
in C by a copy of Reginald of Durham ‘ De virtutibus et miraculis 
Cuthberti’. This is a mistake. What follows is a single leaf 
(fo. 88) from another manuscript containing part of Reginald’s 
preface. The remainder of the book (fos. 89-113) consists of a 
series of extracts from historical writers bearing upon the history 
of Durham, and is in fact an appendix to the Libellus. The 
manuscript, though known both to Mr. Hodgson Hinde ! and to 
the two Raines,” has hardly been utilized, and its character has 
never been discussed.* 

L is the manuscript summarized by Leland in his Collectanea 
(ed. 1715), ii. 365-92, under the title ‘ Liber incerti autoris de 
episcopis Lindisfarnensibus ’.4 Leland’s summary ends in the 
middle of ch. 115, and here his manuscript seems to have broken 
off and to have been followed by a short account of the right 
to forfeitures exercised by the bishops of Durham. It was not 
identical with A, though that manuscript seems to have come 
into Leland’s hands, for it agreed with B as against A in the order 
of paragraphs and in containing at length the passages written 
out in B but merely indicated in A. We must therefore regard 
L as a lost copy of the first edition. 

It is now possible to trace the development of the Libellus. 
Manuscript A shows, somewhat vividly, a monk of Durham (for 
we may be sure he was a monk) sitting down, with a pile of manu- 
scripts from the conventual library at his elbow, to compile 
a history of his monastery. This he brought down to 1362, 
a date about fifty years before that at which he was writing. He 
then proceeded to revise the earlier portion, and, as he did so, 


* Symeon of Durham (Surtees Soc. ed.), p. 149, note. 

* St. Cuthbert (Durham, 1828), pp. 50, 53, notes; Poems of Lawrence, Prior of 
Durham (Surtees Soc.), p. xxxii, note. 

* As we have seen, it is quoted by Tanner. It was perused by the industrious 
Twyne, whose notes from it are in the Bodleian Library (MS. Twyne 24, pp. 53-7). 
And it would doubtless be possible, though unprofitable, to extend the list of those who 
have laid it under contribution. 

* The scattered notes ‘ex antiquo codice Dunelmensi’ in Leland’s Itinerary 
(ed. Toulmin-Smith, v. 129-31) are also probably from a copy of the Libellus. 
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tore up the cancelled leaves of the first draft. He next proceeded 
to go through his manuscript, adding sentences between the lines 
and paragraphs at the foot of the page, and indicating in the 
margin changes in the order of sections. By this time he had made 
up his mind to end his work with the death of Pudsey. A copyist 
was then employed to make two or more fair copies, which he did 
from the revised draft (A') and from a supplementary quire 
which has not been preserved. One copy (B) was eventually 
placed in the chancery or registry of the convent ;! another (L) 
survived to the sixteenth century, but has since been lost. Finally 
the author decided on a second edition. He entirely remodelled 
and considerably expanded the opening chapters, but his revision 
of the later portions of the work was less thoroughgoing. A 
handsomely executed copy (C) of the second edition was illu- 
minated with the arms of the monastery and of its prior, and was 
deposited in the convent library. 

Who, then, was the author? None of the manuscripts of 
his work contain his name. To Leland he was frankly ‘ incertus 
autor’. Yet there is little difficulty in identifying him. We have 
seen that the history was drafted in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century, and have suggested 1405-15 as the probable 
date of manuscript A. We have also seen that C has on its 
front page the armorial shield of Prior John de Wessington, 
and have suggested that that manuscript was written during 
his priorate (1416-46). But it may have an additional signifi- 
cance ; at least it furnishes a clue. There are preserved in the 
treasury at Durham two copies of a ‘ Rotulus in quo recitantur 
compilaciones factae per Iohannem Wessyngton, Priorem, pro 
defensione ecclesiae Dunelmensis’. The roll has been printed 
by the elder Raine as appendix cexxviii to his edition of Scriptores 
Tres.” It contains a list of Wessington’s literary works, and the 
second on the list is ‘ De primordio et progressu sedis episcopalis 
et monachicae conversacionis ecclesiarum Lindisfarnensis et 
Dunelmensis, prius compendiose, post librum ex diversis opus- 
culis et multis scriptis fidedignis collectum’.* Although this is 


' But not till after 1421, for the Red Book does not occur in an inventory of the 
books in the custody of the prior’s chancellor drawn up by John Fysshborn and 
printed in Catalogi Veteres Librorum Eccl. Cath. Dunelm. (Surtees Soc.), p. 123. The 
‘eronica de exordio et progressu ecclesiae Dunelmensis’ included in that list was 
a copy of the Historia Dure'mensis Ecclesiae of Symeon, for the first words of the 
second folio, ‘et quam maxime’, will be found in ch. 1 of that work. The secundo 
folio of the Red Book is ‘doctrinam. Id maxime’. 

* pp. celxviii-celxxi. Raine’s press-mark is obsolete, and the rolls are now refer- 
enced Misc. Chart. 5727. 

* This is followed by the symbols ‘0. 2.’, and Raine adds, ‘ These references 
refer probably to the respective documents, so marked, preserved in the Treasury ’. 
The succeeding item is marked ‘ B. 3.d’; the next one ‘C. 4’, and so on. Lest it 
should be thought that a copy of Wessington’s history can be produced at the treasury 


Mm2 
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not an exact reproduction of the title of the Libellus, it may be 
recognized as a general description of the two parts of manu- 
script C, namely of the history and of its appendix of authorities. 
The attribution of the Libellus to Wessington is in accord with 
what is otherwise known of him as a historical writer, and with 
his quotations from it in his recognized works. 

In short the history is Wessington’s, written probably before 
he became prior in 1416, and there are three manuscripts of it 
extant, and three independent summaries of it have long been in 
print. There is in the first place the series of disconnected 
excerpts from cc. 1-76 in volume i, and the isolated documents 
in volume ii, of the Monasticon. Secondly, there is Leland’s 
continuous summary of cc. 1-115, printed by Hearne. And 
finally there is the list of chapter-headings (for they amount to 
little more) to cc. 19-72, printed in Scriptores Tres. It was the 
recognition that these three summaries were of one and the 
same work that led to the discovery of the Red Book, and, 
incidentally, to the writing of this article. 

With these three summaries before them readers may form 
for themselves some conception of the character of Wessington’s 
compilation. But it is well to give here a general survey of the 
authorities from which it is derived. It is based upon the history 
of the church of Durham written by Symeon, with whose opening 
words Wessington commences his work. Practically the whole 
of Symeon’s history has been incorporated, the main omissions 
being the minor miracles (Hist. Dunelm. Eccles. ii, ec. 8-9, 11, &c. ; 
iii, ec. 3, 10, 12, 13). When Symeon fails him, Wessington turns 
to Symeon’s continuator, then to Geoffrey of Coldingham, and 
finally, in the later portion of his narrative, to Robert of Grey- 
stanes. Into this chain of Durham chroniclers he has intertwined 
the work of a few general historians, first the Historia Ecclesiastica 
of Bede, and then a chronicle which he cites as Roger of Hoveden 
but which is really the ‘Durham Book’ from which Hoveden 
copied the first part of his history. Little use is made of the 


upon demanding ‘ O. 2’, it is well to add that these symbols are not of the nature of 
press-marks. The numbers, which run from 1 to 32, merely give the order in which 
the items occur on the roll. The letters attached to the first twenty-six items are 
taken from an earlier list in which they stood in a different order, and will be found to 
run from A to Z, followed by AB, AC, AD. The letter d stands for deest. 

1 e. g. in Rites of Durham (Surtees Soc. ed., 1903), pp. 131, &c. No proof, unfor- 
tunately, can be got from Wessington’s handwriting. We have seen that A is the 
author's draft, but it does not necessarily follow that he wrote it with his own hand. 
It is conceivable that he dictated. And I have failed to find indubitable examples of 
Wessington’s hand. Raine prints in his Saint Cuthbert, p. 44, note, from a document 
in Durham treasury then known by the reference ‘locellus 2dus’ but new Misc. 
Chart. 5673, a list of churches and chapels dedicated to St. Cuthbert (also found in 
Harl. MS. 4843, fo. 186), which he says is in the handwriting of the prior. It is in 
a distinct hand from A. But then Raine gives no authority for his assertion. 
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Durham Book before the reign of Athelstan, but for the years 
934-52 and 1069-80 it becomes the primary authority. It con- 
tinues to be largely drawn upon for the pontificate of William 
de Carilef, but the only considerable extract made from it after 
that is the account of the battle of the Standard. Occasional 
quotations are also made from Henry of Huntingdon, from 
William of Malmesbury (both the Gesta Regum and the Gesta 
Pontificum), from the Historia Aurea of John of Tynemouth 
(who is here systematically cited as John of York), and for the 
pontificate of Pudsey, from an unidentified but secondary 
authority which may prove on examination to be the Durham 
chronicle, Cott. MS. Julius D.iv. Wessington has also included 
two documents of national interest, Adrian IV’s bull Laudabiliter 
and Richard I’s confirmation to William the Lion of Scotland.! 

Turning to the subsidiary historical literature of Durham, we 
find that Wessington has made comprehensive but judicious use 
of it. He has inserted a number of chapters of the Historia de 
Sancto Cuthberto.2, He borrows from the tract De miraculis et 
translationibus the story of King Alfred’s vision at Athelney 
(ch. 1) and the long account of St. Cuthbert’s translation in 
1104 (ch. 7).2 He has incorporated as his seventy-second chapter 
the entire tract De iniusta vexatione episcopi Willelmi, omitting 
only prologue and epilogue. He utilizes Symeon’s Epistola de 
archiepiscopis Eboraci, and the anonymous chronicle printed 
from Durham MS. B. ii. 35 in the second volume of Raine’s 
Lives of the Archbishops of York. He also had before him a 
manuscript containing the tract De primo adventu Saxonum in 
a form differing slightly from the text printed in the Rolls Series. 
Wessington’s apparent distaste for miracles led him to be sparing 
in his use of hagiographies ; but he was perfectly familiar with 
the literature, and has drawn to a limited extent on Bede’s 
Vitae Abbatum and prose life of St. Cuthbert, as well as on the 
preface to the metrical life ; on the anonymous life of St. Eata ; 
on Reginald’s lives of St. Oswald and St. Ebba (though not, be 
it noted, on his Miracles of St. Cuthbert) ; and on the lives of the 
twelfth-century Durham saints, Godric of Finchale and Bartholo- 
mew of Farne. 

As might be expected, the texts used by Wessington were those 
which he found in the library of his monastery. Symeon and 
his continuators were used in the fourteenth-century edition 


‘ Rymer, Foedera, i. 62. * cc. 4, 5, 8, 21, 22, 26, 27, 29, 33. 

* It forms Wessington’s c. 93. 

* pp. 513-30. The lives of Archbishops Thomas II and Thurstan have been taken 
from this source. Wessington may have derived from the same manuscript his 
chronology of the bishops of Lindisfarne and Durham, which is more exact than 
Symeon’s. 
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known as ‘ Gesta episcoporum ’, and in that copy of it which 
was once in Durham cloister ‘and now is MS. Fairfax 6 in the 
Bodleian Library.1 The chronicle cited as Hoveden was the 
‘ Durham Book ’ now numbered MS. 97 in the library of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. And the manuscript of the Historia Ecclesiastica, 
or, as it is here called, the ‘Gesta Anglorum’ of Bede, was 
certainly one of the Durham group of manuscripts,” and was 
doubtless the copy still in Durham Library marked MS. B. ii. 35, 
to which Wessington also went for the ‘Cronica ecclesiarum 
Eboracensis et Dunelmensis’. But not all the texts used by 
Wessington have survived. His copy of the Historia de Sancto 
Cuthberto was a very ancient one known as the prior’s book, of 
which the Liber Ruber contains a transcript. The title given 
to it, ‘ Veteres libri monasterii Dunelmensis’,? the old land- 
books of Durham monastery, reveals its character as a pre- 
conquest narrative chartulary. 

The main feature, however, of Wessington’s compilation is its 
use of documents. Just as at this time Thorne at Canterbury 
was setting out to write a great history of his monastery from 
the monastic archives, so Wessington at Durham realized how 
literary sources could be supplemented from the evidence at 
hand in the chartularies and registers.‘ He sometimes sum- 
marizes, more often he quotes in full. But he had not, here at 
least, access to more than has survived to the present day. 
For Carilef’s establishment of Benedictines at Durham he had 
nothing better than the forged foundation charters.® For the 
earlier period he knew of no deeds of gift except King Ecgfrid’s 
forged donation to St. Cuthbert,® and Earl Waltheof’s suspicious 
grant of the church of Tynemouth to the monks of Jarrow.’ 


» A marginal reference in B, fo. 96%, to a particular folio of the ‘liber de gestibus 
episcoporum in claustro’ establishes the identification. 

* For the distinguishing marks of this group see Plummer’s edition, i, p. cviii. 

3 Leland, Collectanea, ii. 369. 

* It seems that he worked from the chartularies rather than from the original 
deeds. So in c. 145 we read, ‘ Factum est excambium inter Hugonem episcopum 
et priorem et conventum Dunelmensem super villa de Mugleswyke, que prius erat 
dicti episcopi, et super villa de Hardwyke, que prius erat prioris et monachorum, ut 
paret in cartulario’ (B, fo. 132).' 

5 viz. those of Bishop William (Davis, Regesta, p. 148), Pope Gregory VII (Jaffé, 
Regesta, no. 5256), King William I (Davis, Regesta, p. 205), Archbishop Thomas I of 
York (Raine’s Historians of the Church of York, Rolls Series, iii. 17-20), and Archbishop 
Lanfranc (Greenwell’s Feodarium Prioratus Dunelm. (Surtees Soc.), pp. 1xxv-vi). 

® Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. xxv, and thence reprinted by Birch, Cartu- 
larium Saxonicum, no. 66. Kemble printed from MS. Dodsworth 9, fo. 8, which is 
a transcriber’s copy of Dodsworth’s own extract (MS. 120, fo. 82) from the Charter 
Rolls of Richard II. Twysden had already printed the charter in Decem Scriptores, 
col. 57, from a considerably earlier (late twelfth century ?) copy in Camb. Univ. 
Libr. MS. Ff. 1. 27, p. 186 b. Raine cites, from the fifteenth-century conventual 
register, a memorandum of the loan of the supposed original (Saint Cuthbert, p. 27, note). 
* Scriptores Tres, appendix ix. 
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Were this all, the result would indeed be disappointing, 
and the game of hunting the Red Book might well be voted not 
worth the candle. Although interest might attach to Wessing- 
ton’s compilation for the light it throws on Benedictine historical 
studies in the time of Henry IV, there would be no other reason 
for paying any regard to it. Fortunately, however, there is in 
Wessington’s work a residuum for which we have not yet 
accounted ; a series of historical passages, and a row of charters 
of the time of Ranulf Flambard! which do not come from any 
source remaining to us, and which may have come from a common 
source. Against one of the former are entered in the margin 
of the manuscript the words ‘ Ex libro summi altaris ecclesie 
Dunelmensis’. Consideration of what that mysterious book 
was, and what were its contents, will occupy our next section. 


Ill. Liser Magni Atraris 


An account of the Book of the High Altar of Durham may 
fitly begin with the following extract from a private letter, 
included by John Gutch, formerly chaplain of All Souls, in that 
useful collection of forgotten information regarding things in 
general and his own college in particular, called Collectanea 
Curiosa.” 


Having this opportunity, I am obliged to make request to you, on 
behalf of a Friend of mine in London, who mightily wishes a correspondence 
with you. He’s of our County of Durham, and bestowed some pains in 
inquiring into the Antiquities of the County and Church of Durham ; and 
in order thereunto has endeavoured to inform himself of all the Manu- 
scripts now extant, which, before the suppression of Monasteries in 


1 The charters are nearly forty in number and occur in Wessington, cc. 57-9, 
76-81, 86-9, 91. Seven are printed in Dugdale’s Monasticon, new ed., i. 241-2. Notes 
of others are given in Leland’s Collectanea, ii. 385, 389. See also Gutch, Collectanea 
Curiosa (1781), ii. 135. I hope to find other opportunities of publishing this register 
of Ranulf Flambard. 

* ii. 113, from Carte MS. 193, p. 41 (a transcript of about 1750). See also p. 103. 
The very interesting outline of a projected county history of Durham, in which this 
passage occurs, can be accurately dated between 14 June 1702 and 21 September 1703 ; 
for Dr. William Nicholson was already bishop of Carlisle (op. cit. p. 101), and John 
Spearman, antiquary and under-sheriff of Durham, was still living (pp. 107-8). 
Madox’s Formulare Anglicanum, which came out some time in the course of 1702, 
is mentioned as a new book (p. 118). The writer was a lawyer in London, of Durham 
origin, and mentions the fact that he is at present engaged in a suit on behalf of the 
earl of Derwentwater (p. 126). There is little doubt that he was James Mickleton, 
the younger, of Gray’s Inn, of whom a brief notice is given in Gough’s British Topo- 
graphy, i. 329. The person addressed was also a Durham man but no longer living 
in that county. We may conjecture him to be Thomas Baker, ‘ socius ejectus’ of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Baker was born at Crookhall and educated at the 
free school of Durham, and was subsequently domestic chaplain to Lord Crew and 
rector of Long Newton. See the memoirs of him in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
v. 106-17, and in Surtees, History of Durham, ii. 353-7. 
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Hen. VIII time, belonged to the Church, and been since dispersed into 
several hands and places throughout the Kingdom ; whereof he has found 
many in the Cotton Library at London, and the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, and other our publick Libraries here, which he has carefully 
searched with those at Durham. But there are several famous Books 
that he meets with some dark account of, but cannot find out the Books 
themselves ; particularly one which used to be called Liber Summi vel 
magni Altaris, which was an old Book containing the original Endowments 
of the Church of Durham, both in the Saxon time and since the Conquest ; 
which used to be chained upon the high Altar, and opened with a lock 
and key on solemn occasions. This Book, in respect of the Charters and 
Privileges contained in it, was subscribed by many of the Kings of England, 
as also by many Popes and Cardinals, and upon those occasions been 
frequently carried to Rome; and he heard it was now in the Vatican or 
some of the other publick Libraries in Rome, together with several other 
ancient Histories and Manuscripts relating to the Antiquities of our native 
place. I question not, Sir, but the respect and affection you still bear 
to the remembrance of Durham and your County friends may incline you 
to a scrutiny about those matters, and help to redeem its Antiquities, 
which I know you are capable of; as also to supply the defects of our 
Durham History, which labours under great difficulties from the time that 
Saint Bede writ his History, with the lives of Saint Cuthbert and the 
Abbot{[s] of Garroe and Wearmouth, which was about the year [blank] 
till the time of the Conquest, an. 1066. 


The nameless friend was a person of considerable historical 
perspicacity. We shall see that he derived the solid part of his 
information regarding the Book of the High Altar from a perusal 
of Wessington.! The rest, we fear, is imaginative embroidery. 

Wessington’s appendix contains * a series of extracts ‘ ex libro 
magni altaris ’ or, as it is styled on one occasion, ‘ in libro super 
magnum altare ecclesie Dunelmensis ligato’’. The same passages 
are recognizable in the text of Wessington’s history, into which 
they have been woven without indication of the source whence 
they were derived. They also reappear in a notarial instrument 
entered in the conventual register and thence printed in 
Scriptores Tres.* This instrument was drawn up, under Prior 


1 Manuscript C of Wessington is itself referred to later on, in the treatise from 
which the foregoing extract has been taken, as ‘ our historian Reginaldus, in his 
Historia Major Dunelm. now remaining in the Cottonian Library and nowhere else’ 
(op. cit. p. 135). The mistaken ascription of authorship is due to that unfortunate 
single leaf of Reginald which has got bound up between Wessington’s history and 
his appendix : see the description of C, above. 

* C, fos. 92V~95. 

* Appendix no. cev. Another copy, damaged by fire, occurs in Cott. MS. Vitell. 
A. ix, fos. 77-81, headed ‘ De origine libertatis regie ecclesie et episcopatus Dunel- 
mensis ac primaria donacione tocius terre inter Tynam et Tesam’. The document 
is entered, as no. 14, on the previously mentioned list of Prior Wessington’s works : 
Scriptores Tres, p. eclxx. 
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Wessington’s direction, on 6 April 1433. The notary sets out, 
with all due formality, how 


Reverendus et religiosus vir, dominus Johannes Wessyngton, Prior 
dictae ecclesiae cathedralis Dunelmensis, quemdam librum ab antiquo ad 
dorsum dicti summi altaris cathena ferrea ligatum, et super dictum altare 
positum, cathena ferrea cym sera clausum, manu sua propria cum clavi 
apperuit ; in quo libro, circa medium eiusdem, diversa scripta, de manu, 
ut apparuit, valde antiqua, statum dictae cathedralis ecclesiae, ut assere- 
bat, concernencia, sana, integra, non cancellata, non rasa, non abolita, 
nec in aliqua sui parte viciata seu corrupta, sed omni vicio et suspicione 
sinistra carencia, ut prima facie apparebat, michi notario et testibus 
infrascriptis ibidem exhibuit et monstravit. 


He then gives an exemplified copy of three passages taken from 
different parts of the book. The conclusion of the second, and 
the whole of the third, passage are common to the notarial 
instrument and to the extracts in Prior Wessington’s appendix. 

Further light is probably thrown on the Book of the High 
Altar by a list of relics of St. Cuthbert drawn up in 1383. The 
list includes five gospel-books, the second of which is described 
as ‘ Textus evangeliorum, ornatus auro, cum crucifixo deaurato, 
cum multis evidenciis et munimentis’.! The description of it 
seems to indicate that it served as a chartulary, and the use of 
a gospel-book for such a purpose is itself indicative of antiquity, 
perhaps even of pre-Conquest origin. If, as seems probable, the 
Book of the High Altar is to be identified with the textus evan- 
gelicus of the 1383 list of relics, it follows that it was a gospel-book 
which had been used, perhaps from the eleventh century, for the 
insertion of documents and historical memoranda relating to the 
see of Durham. 

The only book known from other sources to have lain upon 
the high altar of Durham is the Durham Liber Vitae. A well- 
known passage in the Rites of Durham describes how 


There did lye on the high altar an excellent fine booke verye richly 
covered with gold and silver, conteining the names of all the benefactors 
towards St. Cuthbert’s church from the first originall foundation thereof, 
the verye letters for the most part beinge all gilded, as is apparent in the 
said booke till this day.? 


The Liber Vitae contains a number of historical memoranda, 
and a few deeds, of the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries. 
The Book of the High Altar had similar contents. A list of 
towns in Allertonshire granted to Durham by William Rufus is 
quoted in Wessington’s history ‘ ex libro summi altaris ’, and the 
list is found, totidem verbis, in the Liber Vitae.* The Liber Vitae 


* Durham Account Rolls, p. 432. * Surtees Soc., 1903, p. 16. 
* Surtees Soc., 1841, p. 77. The passage may have been copied, after all, from 
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has prefixed to it a set of lections from the gospels, and so might 
perhaps qualify for the description ‘ textus evangelicus’. But 
here the similarity ends. The absence from the Liber Vitae of 
all passages known to have been contained in the Liber Summi 
Altaris, with one solitary exception, cannot be satisfactorily 
explained by the loss of leaves. One is forced to the conclusion 
that there were two separate books kept on the high altar, and 
that the book singled out by Wessington as Liber Summi Altaris 
is untraced, and presumably has perished. 

Fortunately there is good material for the reconstruction of 
what was perhaps the most important feature in the lost book. 
When the extracts in Wessington’s appendix and those given in 
the notarial instrument of 1433 are put together, they are found 
to compose a chronicle of the see of Durham down to the time 
of William the Conqueror. This chronicle is again recognizable 
in a series of entries relating to Durham written in the margins 
of a thirteenth-century Brute chronicle now in the Cottonian 
collection (Julius D iv). Certain passages are found embedded 
in a history of the church of Durham to 1083, copied by Thomas 
Rudbourne into his Historia Major out of a book of the privileges 
of that church which Bishop Robert Neville (1438-57) lent him.* 
And the chronicle is the basis of the final chapter of the twelfth- 
century Brevis Relatio de Sancto Cuthberto.2 It is the ‘ anti- 


quissima chronica’ of the Lawson manuscript of the Life of 
St. Cuthbert,’ the ‘ cronica monasterii Dunelmensis’ of manu- 


the Liber Vitae, and the reference be to the similar (though not identical) list in the 
Liber Summi Altaris printed below at p. 527. 

1 This chronicle is deserving of considerably more attention than has been paid 
to it, for it is the original source of the earlier part of Robert of Greystane’s history 
of Durham. Let it here suffice to say that for the period down to the Conquest 
(fos. 1-45) Durham entries are confined to the marginalia. From 1066 to 1285 
(fos. 46-118) it becomes increasingly a Durham chronicle, but down to Pudsey’s 
death in 1194 it seems to be entirely borrowed from known sources. Fos. 72Y-118 
cover the period of the earlier part of Greystane’s work, and the narrative becomes 
increasingly full, especially for the period 1272-85. Scattered entries for 1292-1307 
occur in various hands on fos. 119-21, and fos. 122-4 are occupied by brief annals 
for 1274-1329 in another hand. Dr. R. K. Richardson has utilized the narrative of 
the years 1283-5 in his paper on ‘The Bishopric of Durham under Anthony Bek ’ 
in Archaeologia Aliana, 3rd series, ix. 89 seq. 

* “Ista quae hic scripsi de Dunelmensi ecclesia habui in libro privilegiorum 
eiusdem ecclesiae ex accommodatione M. Roberti Nevyle, Dunelmensis episcopi’ 
(Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i, p. xxviii, cf. p. 257). Bishop William Nicholson noted 
that this Durham history contained ‘some remarkable passages never yet printed’ 
(The English Historical Library (2nd ed., 1714), p. 128), and these are the passages 
traceable to the Book of the High Altar. Apart from them, the history is a conflation 
of Bede and Symeon, and was for that reason omitted by Wharton from his edition 
of Rudbourne. 

* Symeon of Durham (Surtees Soc. ed.), i. 230-3. Mr. Hodgson Hinde is mistaken 
in saying that the chapter does not occur in Cott. MS. Nero A. ii. It does, at fo. 105 ; 
also in Harl. MS. 4843. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 39943; printed in Raine, Hexham Priory (Surtees Soc.), 
vol. i, appendix, p. vii. 
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script B of Wessington,! and perhaps the ‘chronica feretri 
S. Cuthberti ’ mentioned by Leland.” 

The reconstituted text of the chronicle may now be set out. 
It is taken from the following sources : 


Marginalia in Cott. MS. Julius D. iv. 
Notarial instrument printed in Tres Scriptores, pp. cexxviii-cexxxi. 
Rudbourne’s Historia Major (Lambeth MS. 183). 


Summary in Brevis Relatio, c. 38, printed in Symeon of Durham 
(Surtees Soc. ed.), pp. 230-3. 


Wessington’s appendix, Cott. MS. Claud. D. iv. 


Passages considered interpolations in, or additions to, the original 
chronicle are given within square brackets. Sentences common 
to the chronicle and to Symeon’s Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae 
are printed in italics. 


{Cronica Monasterii Dunelmensis. } 


. omnes terras liberas et quietas ab omnibus redditibus et serviciis 
regalibus ita liberas sicut habuit in sua propria manu dedit.3 Confirmavit 
autem regali auctoritate que pater suus Oswiu dederat, scilicet ea que 
iacent iuxta fluuium Bolbende. Insuper omnium hominum consensu 
imperpetuum statuit ut quisquis successorum suorum vel quicumque alii 5 
sancto Cuthberto deinceps terram darent, cum omni honore et pace et 


libertate perpetualiter possiderent.* Post hunc Ceuowlfus Rex thesauros 
regios et terras Brevesne et Wer\cjuutha cum suis appendiciis, et ecclesiam 
quam ipse ibi edicauerat, et viij villas Wudecester, Witingham, Eaduluingham 
et Eqquluingham sancto Cuthberto similiter contradens, relicto regno, anno 10 
Dominice incarnacionis DCCXXXviij secularem habitum deposuit, et, 
accepta tonsura, in Lindesfarnensi monasterio monachus effectus est.° 
Hec quidem donacionis confirmacio Christianorum regum temporibus 
inuiolata et conseruata permansit usquequo, occisis nobilibus et ignobi- 
libus, religiosis et clericis, monachis et laicis et utriusque sexus etatibus, 15 
a pagano rege Halden eiusque exercitu terra deuastata est. 

Anno ab incarnacione Domini octingentesimo septuagesimo quinto,® 


fo. 19V. 2 Itinerary, ed. Toulmin Smith, v. 131. 

* Lines 1-16 occur only in M, fo. 27. There is therefore no direct evidence that 
they formed part of the chronicle, but the paragraph furnishes a necessary introduc- 
tion to what follows. It is imperfect, for the top line of the page has been cut off 
by the binder. The subject of the sentence is Ecgfrid. The preceding marginal note 
in M records the gift to the church of Lindisfarne by Oswiu of the estate described 
in the Historia de Sancto Cuthberto, § 4 (Symeon of Durham (Rolls Series), i. 199). 

‘ This is a genuine privilege of uncertain origin. The copy of the Historia de 
Sancto Cuthberto in the Red Book (fo. 159) concluded with a passage, not found in 
the printed text, ascribing it to King Guthred: ‘ Proinde rex, tantis Dei magnaliis 
exhilaratus, exercitu suo collaudante, hanc sancto legem constituit confessori Cuth- 
berto, ut si quis ei terram daret, vel si pecunia ipsius aliqua terra emeretur, nullus 
ius aliquod super eam haberet preter eum ; set cum saca et socna, cuiuscunque prius 
esset, sua postmodum perpetuo foret ; et siquis quoquomodo infringere moliretur, 
eterno anathemate damnaretur.’ . 

® Cf. Symeon, i. 47. * Lines 17-50, M, N; lines 24-44, R; lines 45-7, S. 
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Halfeden, sumpta tercia parte exercitus Paganorum, qui totam Angliam 
occupaverat, multa cum classe Tinam ingrediens, circa Tynemuth applicuit.' 
20 Unde prosiliens flamma et ferro in exterminium omnia duxit, sed non 
impune. Nam cum insania mentis gravissimus corpus eius invasit cruciatus. 
Unde etiam foetor exhalans intolerabilis omnibus Anglis et Danis eum 
reddidit exosum. Contemptus ergo ab omnibus cum tribus tantum navibus 
de Tina profugit, nec uspiam postea apparuit.? Inter hec, Anglis et Danis 
25in unum populum compaginatis, cum regimen regale deesset, beatus 
Cuthbertus cuidam Abbati, nomine Eadredo, valde religioso, per sompnum 
astitit; eique precepit omnibus dicere, quatinus Guthredum, Hardecnuti 
Regis filium, qui a Paganis captus atque in Angliam traductus, cuidam 
vidue apud Huityngham fuerat ab eis in servum venditus, hunc, dato 
30 vidue digno redempcionis precio, Angli et Dani in regem elevarent. Qua 
visione manifestata, illico omnes perquisitum iuvenem regium servum 
inveniunt, moxque, iusto redemptum precio, in loco qui dicitur Oswiesdun 
omnes in Regem unanimi favore sustollunt.? Qui liberatori suo beato 
Cuthberto vicem rependens, pacem, sicut ipse sanctus ei per predictum 
35 Abbatem mandavit, ad refugium miserorum qui ad illius corpus con- 
fugerint instituit ; et quicumque pacem illius infregisset, ita ei, quemad- 
modum Regi, emendaretur, sua pace infracta, videlicet ad minus mille 
ducentis oris. Leges quoque ipsius, et que proprie Sancti Cuthberti 
dicuntur consuetudines, imperpetuum servandas instituit. Tune quoque, 
40 precipiente ipso sancto per memoratum Abbatem, Rex totam terram inter 
Weor et Tynam donavit ipso Sancto, ad subsidia illorum qui ei serviebant 
et servituri essent. Cui scilicet predicte terre adiecerunt, tam ipse 
Guthredus quam Aelfredus Rex Australium Anglorum, terram inter Tesam 
et Weor, in augmentum Episcopatus beati Cuthberti. Nam multo ante 
45 defecerant Episcopi Haugustaldensis ecclesie. Per quinquaginta enim 
quatuor annos ante devastacionem provincie Northumbrorum sedes ibidem 
episcopalis cessaverat. Hec statuta et has donaciones duo Reges, Aelfredus 
scilicet et Guthredus, cum consensu tocius populi statuentes firmaverunt, 
et quicumque ex hiis aliquid presumpserit infringere, perpetuo illum 
50 anathemate dampnarunt.* 

[Post hee regum decreta et statuta® episcopi apud Sanctum Cuth- 
bertum Haugustaldensem ecclesiam et ipsius ecclesiae pertinencia ad suum 
ordinauerunt placitum, suosque ibidem presbyteros constituerunt et pre- 
positos. Aldunus enim Dunelmensis episcopus constituit ibidem preposi- 

55 tum suum Tein Collanum filium Edredi. Alduno succedens in episcopatu 
Edmundus constituit Tein Wlkillum filium Arkilli predecessoris sui. Hoc 
tempore regnante Knutone, Alfricus Wintoniensis ecclesie prepositus 
assumitur in presulatum Eboracensis ecclesie. Is primum queritur contra 
Dunelmensem episcopum Edmundum quo iure ipse Haugustaldanam 

60 ecclesiam possedisset, quem suus antecessor Wilfridus tanto tempore ante 


' Cf. Symeon, i. 56. 2 Cf. ibid. i. 68, 203. 3 Cf. ibid. i. 68-9, 203. 

* Cf. ibid. i. 69-70. 

* Lines 51-81, M, fo. 28; lines 56-8, R. The passage interrupts the historical 
sequence of the chronicle, and has all the signs of being an interpolation of the time 
of Henry I. The existence of such a passage is, however, confirmed by N (‘ quibusdam 
interpositis °). 
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habuisset. Cui Edmundus: ‘ Hunc’, inquit, ‘locum a meis ad me ante- 
cessoribus transmissum teneo, nec de meis manibus suffragante iusticia 
umquam dimittam. Nulla hactenus oborta de hac re contencio inter tuos 
meosque predecessores movit calumpniam. Quod autem dicis locum illum 


olim fuisse beati Wilfridi, satis notum est legentibus Historiam Anglorum 65 


quod, translatis ad celestia Aidano et Finano, Colmanno quoque patriam 
reverso, Lindisfarnensibus episcopis, Cedda eciam cum tribus annis rexisset 
Eboracensem ecclesiam ad monasterium suum de Lestingham reverso, 
solus Wilfridus pontificatum gesserit totius provincie Northanhimbrorum. 
Quo tempore ecclesiam Sancti Andree in Haugustaldesham ipse construxit. 
Set illo postmodum ab episcopatu expulso, certis terminis parrochiarum 
utraque a beato Theodoro, ecclesia Eboracensis scilicet et Haugustaldensis, 
ita est divisa ut ab illo tempore usque in presens Haugustaldensis omnino 
libera fuit a dominatu Eboracensis ecclesie. Denique Bosa, qui in loco 
Wilfridi substitutus est Eboraci, nullo private potestatis iure super Eatam 
primum Haugustaldensis ecclesie episcopum exercuit prelacionem. Iste 
Wilfridus, ad ecclesiam suam, scilicet Eboracum, de exilio reversus, nihil 
iuris a beato Johanne qui tunc, defuncto Eata, Haugustaldensem regebat 
ecclesiam, repoposcit ; nec postmodum Johannes, ad Eboracensem trans- 
latus ecclesiam, aliquod dominandi ius a Wilfrido tunc ibidem existente 
exigebat.’ *] 

Quo Aelfredo defuncto,? Edwardus filius eius regno succedens, ut 
a patre premonitus fuerat, sanctum Cuthbertum eiusque ecclesiam maxime 
honorans, ipse quoque donaria multa largitus, leges eius et privilegia 
confirmavit. Huius filius Ethelstanus, tocius Anglie rex effectus, anno 
Dominice incarnacionis Dcccc™? xxx™° y°, cum contra Scotos pugnaturus 
Scociam tenderet cum tocius Britannie exercitu, sancti Cuthberti patrocinia 
et suffragia quesivit, eique multa donaria regali liberalitate contulit® in 
auro et argento, palliis et cortinis et magnis campanis et diversis aliis 
preciosis ornamentis. Villam quoque que Suth Wermutha dicitur, quam 
pravorum malignitas ab ecclesia multo ante abstulerat, cum suis appen- 
diciis, id est Ufferton, Westou, Selceswurtha, duas Refhopas, Birdene, 
Seaham, Seatun, Daltun, Daldene, Hesildene, ecclesie reddidit ; et duas 
quas in brachiis portabat armillas postremo dedit,* dicens ‘ Hec volo ut 
omnibus post me futuris sint in signum me sanctissime Dei genitricis 
Marie et dilectissimi patroni mei sancti confessoris Cuthberti ecclesie 
firmas leges et perpetuam libertatem, secundum quod antecessores mei 
fecerunt, anathemate interposito, mente devotissima constituisse ’. 


2 Wessington quotes Bishop Edmund's letter in his History, and adds several 
other sentences. He then continues the historical narrative as follows: ‘ Defuncto 
eciam Edmundo episcopo, Egelricus ei succedens constituit in Haugustaldesham 
propositum WIfkillum filium Yluyngi. Egelwinus post Egelricum eundem propositum 
ibi constituit. Et episcopi sancti Cuthberti dictis episcopis succedentes dictam eccle- 
siam Haugustaldensem cum suis pertinenciis tenuerunt usque ad tempus Ranulphi 
episcopi Dunelmensis et Henrici Regis primi. At tunc orta inter ipsum Regem 
Henricum et Ranulphum episcopum Dunelmensem contencio non parva. Pulsus est 
idem Ranulphus ab episcopatu, et Rex contulit Haugustaldesham ecclesie Eboracensi.’ 
The whole passage should be compared with that printed from the Lawson manuscript 
in Raine’s Hexham Priory, vol. i, appendix, pp. vii-viii. 

* Lines 82-115, N ; lines 85-115, M, fos. 34Y, 35%; lines 103415, W, fo. 94. 
* Cf. Symeon, i. 75. * Cf. ibid. i. 211. 
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Defuncto post hoc Ethelstano, Eadmundus frater eius in sedem regni 
100 exaltatus, cum ipse quoque Scotorum pertinaciam, qua regni sui partes 
infestabant, reprimere cum exercitu properaret, ad ecclesiam sancte Dei 
genitricis Marie et sancti confessoris Cuthberti cum multiplicibus et pre- 
ciosis, ut regem decebat, muneribus, Dunelmum venit, et humiliter ante 
sanctissimi corporis sepulcrum genibus incurvatis, armillas duas et ipse 
105 a brachio suo extrahens,’ ut vulgo dicitur, mid fullom indome,? et wrec 
et wite, utter et inner, et saca et socne, id est cum plenis legibus et 
quietudinibus, super sepulcrum obtulit, terribili malediccione feriens omnes, 
si qui forte vel sua vel antecessorum suorum privilegia huic ecclesie collata 
aliquo modo violare presumpsissent. Hic anno Dominice incarnacionis 
110 DecccxLv11 temporalem vitam eterna commutans, Edredum fratrem 
regni heredem reliquit, virum pietatis cultorem et iustitie. Qui eciam, 
sicut et fratres eius, ecclesiam sancte Dei genitricis Marie et sancti Cuth- 
berti, firmata lege et libertate predecessorum suorum, regia munera 
offerens visitavit, et full indome super sancti Cuthberti sepulerum manu 
115 propria donavit. 

Hic postquam de hac vita decessit, filius fratris sui Edmundi qui ante 
eum regnaverat, nomine Edwi, regnum suscepit. Hic maligne mentis 
homo, omnibus odiosus, multis malis que fecit hoc adiecit, quod sanctum 
Dunstanum, eo quod de incestu eum corripuit, a tocius Anglie finibus 

120 expulit. Quibus malis omnes a fluvio Humbrie usque ad Tamisiam contra 
Edwium offensi, ultra Tamisiam eum fugaverunt, et fratrem suum iuni- 
orem, nomine Eadgarum, bone indolis iuvenem, pro eo sibi regem fecerunt ; 
qui postea, mortuo fratre Edwio, eciam super illas partes ubi ille ultra 
Tamisiam fugatus regnaverat, omnium eleccione regnum obtinuit. Hic 

125 Eadgarus cum multos annos feliciter regnasset, filio suo Edwardo qui in 
Sceftesbery iacet, regnum moriens reliquit. Qui in brevi novercali fraude 
occisus, Ethelredum fratrem regni successorem habuit. Hic ecclesie sancte 
Dei genitricis et sancti Cuthberti Dernington cum omnibus suis appendiciis 
donavit et reddidit. Str, unus de melioribus suis, emit terram quatuor 

130 Carucarum in Cingesclyffe, et quatuor in Cocerton, et quatuor in Halchtune, 
et trium in Normanneby, et duarum in Ceatton, et duarum in Lumelea, 
cum saca et socne, et concessione et testimonio Regis, et Ealurici Ebora- 
censis Archiepiscopi, et Alduni Dunelmensis Episcopi, et omnium prin- 
cipum, sancto Cuthberto dedit et reddidit.* Hiis donariis alias terras 

135 eterno iure possidendas Snaculf Cikelli filius superaddidit, scilicet Bridbirig, 
Mordon, Socceburg, Griseby, cum saca et socne® 

Sunt autem nonnulle terrarum possessiones quas Aldhunus Episcopus, 


1 Cf. Symeon, i. 212. 

* These words were reproduced, evidently from Wessington, in an inscription 
below a figure of King Edmund in Durham choir (Rites of Durham (Surtees Soc. ed., 
1903), p. 137). Indome is not a word otherwise known, but it seems unnecessary to 
read freodome with Mr. Plummer (op. cit. p. 294). The sense appears to be ‘ with 
full authority (or jurisdiction) within the lands of the see’. For the form of the 
expression one may compare the phrase ‘se de hit ahte mid fullan folcrihte’ of an 
eleventh-century formula printed in Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 400. 

® Lines 116-78, W, fo. 94; lines 117-24, 129-34, 148-68, 163-78 = M, fos. 36, 
37, 41., 43; lines 116-27, 148-52, 168-75, summarized in S. 

* Cf. Symeon, i.-83, 212. 5 Reproduced verbatim in Symeon, i. 83; cf. p. 213. 
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sui temporis Comitibus Northanhimbrorum, dum neccessitatem paterentur, 
ad tempus quidem prestitit ; sed violencia Comitum qui eis successerunt pene 
omnes eas a dominio ecclesie alienavit. Quarum quedam hic nominatim 
ponuntur : Geyenforde, quam Ecgredus Episcopus condidit Sanctoque Cuth- 
berto donavit ; Cueornington, Sliddevesse, Bereford, Stredford, Lirtyngton, 
Marawuda, Stantun, Stretlea, Cletlinga, Langadun, Mortun, Persebrige, 
Alclit ti, Copland, Weardsetle, Bincestre, Cuthbertestun, Ticcelea, Ediscum, 
Wudetun, Hunewic, Neowatun, Helme. Hee omnia fuerant ecclesie, que 
dum prestans indigentibus prerogaret beneficium, suarum rerum passa est 
dampnum. 

Deinde Cnut, regno Anglorum potitus, multo venerabatur honore 
ecclesiam sancte Dei genitricis et sancti Cuthberti, in tantum ut nudis 
pedibus per quinque miliaria incedens, a loco qui Garmundi via dicitur, 1’ 
unde primum de suth venientibus Dunelmum videri potest, ad sepulerum 
incorrupti corporis beati patris Cuthberti veniret, et ei suisque servitoribus 
mansionem Staynedroppe, cum omnibus suis appendiciis, scilicet Cnappe- 
tune, Scottune, Raby, Wakerfeld, Hefenwuda, Alclit, Luteryngton, Elle- 


don, Ingeltune, Thiccele et Midilton,’ libere et quiete imperpetuum 15: 


possidendam donaret et redderet, sicut ipse eam habuit in sua propria 
manu, ita quietam et liberam. Has quoque terras quas sanctus Cuthbertus 
ex antiquorum regum et principum tradicione in Everwicshire habuerat, 
scilicet Segger, Horbodyby, Hoton, Hograve, Norton, Suthton, Hulm, 
Throp, Eueneton, Foxton, Gryssiby, Dicton, Neowiton, Osmunderle, 
Herleseie, Alrebec, Siggeston, et ecclesiam de Cucewald terraque adiacente, 
et ecclesiam de Smittona cum duabus carucatis terre, et ecclesiam de 
Gressiby [confirmavit],” tribuens de suo proprio supradicte ecclesie villam 


1 Cf. Symeon, i. 213. 

* This list of Yorkshire lands of St. Cuthbert confirmed by King Cnut agrees, 
except for its omission of Craike, with the list in the Liber Vitae-(Surtees Soc. ed., 
1841), p. 76. See the conspectus of the latter list and of the Domesday survey in 
Farrer’s Early Yorkshire Charters, ii. 270. The places named are : 

(1) Sessay with its sokeland in Hutton Sessay. Both places are in the Domesday 
wapentake of Gerlestre. Segger is a misreading, perhaps for Sezzei. 

(2) The manor of Hutton Conyers, with its soke in Howgrave, Norton Conyers, 
Sutton Howgrave, Holme, and ‘ Thorp’, all in Hallikeld wapentake. 

(3) The manor of Knayton (for Eveneton read Cheneueton) and its sokeland of 
Foxton, in the wapentake of Allerton. 

(4) The manor of Girsby in the same wapentake, granted to Bishop Aldhun by 
Snaculf son of Cytel in 1002-16 (Hist. de 8. Cuthberto in Symeon of Durham, i. 213 ; 
Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, no. 922). Girsby is in the parish of Sockburn. 
There is said to be no trace of any chapel there now, but a chaplain of Girsby occurs 
in a deed of 1326 (Victoria History of Yorkshire, North Riding, ii. 454). 

(5) Deighton manor in the wapentake and parish of Allerton. 

(6) Neowiton occurs in the Liber Vitae list as Niwetune. Comparison with the 
Domesday survey shows that the place referred to is Winton, another manor in 
Allerton. 

(7) The lands in Osmotherley, West Harlsey, and Ellerbeck, all in Allerton wapen- 
take, were, at the time of the Domesday survey, held by the king’s thegn Ligulf. 
It follows that St. Cuthbert had lost his soke over them. 

There is no other evidence of the bishops of Durham having held the advowson 
of Coxwold and Great Smeaton. The former church was granted in 1145 by Roger 
de Mowbray to his foundation of Newburgh. ; 
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que Bromtune vocatur, que viginti quatuor carucatas terre tenet. Hec 
165 omnia, cum saca et socne et plena libertate et quietudine donavit, et ipse, 
cum Edmundo tunc illius loci Episcopo, omnes, qui hec infringere vel 
auferre vel minuere presumerent, excommunicavit et excommunicando in 
die iudicii maledictis in ignem eternum discessuris associavit. 
Post hunc, filius Ethelredi et Emme, piissimus Rex Edwardus, primo 
170 regni sui anno, monachum quemdam de Burch, nomine Egelricum, 
Dunelmensis ecclesie episcopum constituit. Hic, cum per aliquot annos 
episcopatum regeret, videns se nullum aliunde auxilium habere, nec per 
se malignorum hominum violencie, qua ecclesie libertatem infestabant et 
infringebant, posse resistere, malens episcopatum relinquere quam propter 
175 suam imbecillitatem ecclesie libertatem et quietudinem deperire, ad 
monasterium proprium rediit et sine episcopatu vitam finivit. Et 
omnes hii, qui contra sanctum Cuthbertum se forisfecerunt, malo fine 
perierunt. 
Defuncto piissimo rege Edwardo,' cum gloriosus ac potentissimus Rex 
180 Willelmus, interfecto Haroldo, tocius Anglie monarchiam obtineret, anno 
Dominice incarnacionis millesimo LXx1II°, sui autem regni anno octavo, 
versus Scociam, omnes regni sui proceres visurus, et si qui forte rebelles 
essent sibi subditurus, cum magno exercitu properavit. Itaque Dunelmum 
veniens, ecclesiam sancte Dei genitricis et sancti Cuthberti confessoris Deo 
185 dilecti cum magna devocione oraturus intravit. Cui, sciscitanti de vita 
et miraculis sancti confessoris, et de antiquitate et origine episcopatus, 
hii qui antiquiores et prudenciores erant in ecclesia, sanctum Regem 
Oswaldum, accito de Scocia sancto et venerabili viro Aidano Episcopo, 
sedem episcopatus in Lindisfarnensi insula primitus instituisse et illi 
190 dedisse dixerunt. Referebant eciam quomodo Rex Egfridus et Theodorus 
Archiepiscopus sanctum Cuthbertum invitum solitariam vitam relinquere 
et episcopatum suscipere compellebant, et quanta veneracione ab eodem 
rege dum vixit semper habebatur, et a subsequentibus Christianis regibus 
post mortem quantum diligebatur et honorabatur, qui ecclesiam ipsius 
195 et ea que antiquitus adiacebant regali libertate augmentare et sua auctori- 
tate, ut in perpetua libertate et quietudine permanerent, defensare stude- 
bant. Et hec et alia multa rex audiens, ac insita sibi sapientia pertractans, 
marcam auri et preciosum pallium super sepulcrum incorrupti corporis 
sancti patris Cuthberti, ut erat largi cordis, offerens, ‘omnia’, inquit, 
200 ‘ que mei antecessores huic ecclesie sancte Dei genitricis et sancti Cuthberti 
confessoris in terris et legibus et libertate et quietudine contulerunt, tanto 
firmius et stabilius a me meisque heredibus et successoribus servari volo 
et discerno, quanto me meosque heredes et successores omnibus pre- 
cedentibus regibus dignitate et iusticia precellere cupio; et hec propria 
205 manu cum hoc auro et pallio imperpetuum servanda tribuo’. Ipse quoque 
Waltham, cum omnibus suis appendiciis, cum saca, socne et omnibus 
legibus et quietudinibus, libere sicut ipse eam habuit in sua propria manu, 
sancte Dei genitrici et sancto Cuthberto et Walchero Episcopo in episco- 
patus augmentum donavit. 


1 Lines 179-209, W, fo. 94%; lines 179-204, N; lines 182-206, M, fo. 49; lines 
182-204, R; summary in S. 
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[Idem eciam Willelmus Rex predictus' dedit sancto Cuthberto et 210 
Episcopo Walchero successoribusque suis imperpetuum, liberas et quietas 
possidendas, has terras in Lindeseie, scilicet Brotulby, Snardesford, Ber- 
lynge, Blyburgh, Brathel, Cresby, Fugeleston, Neutona, Bolintona, Harde- 
wyc, Langetona; Wispinctun, Waldyngurde, Circeby, Mortona, Thorp, 
Couenham, Scitebrok, Foreby, Endreby, Radeby, Spylesby, Iresby, Torp, 215 
Hundelby, Estrecale, Totintune, Germundtorp, Caditon, Crohintun, Gun- 
fordeby, Neutona, Pycheurde, Brezby, Cheleby, Euedune, Rosby et alter 
Rosby, Alesby, Rauenedale, Biscopetore, Tore, Srenbi, Asceby, Horetorp, 
Wenflet, Caceby, Salflateby, Welletona, Hage et Calesby, Brunetor[p], 
Slodeby, Fulloby, Oxetun, Wuluriceby, Trycougham, Heresby, Greyby, 220 
Gredby. Hec omnia libera et quieta dedit, sicut ipse habuit in sua propria 
manu. 

Willelmo quoque episcopatum tenente,” adiecit idem Rex Willelmus 
Wealletune et Houedene, cum suis omnibus appendiciis, cum saca et socne 
et omnibus legibus et consuetudinibus, sicut in propria manu ipse habuit, 225 
eidem Willelmo Episcopo omnibusque successoribus suis, libere imper- 
petuum possidendas. Precepitque ut monachis in ecclesia sancti Cuthberti 
Deo imperpetuum servituris, et pro anima sua et successorum eius oraturis, 
idem Willelmus Episcopus daret in puram et perpetuam elemosinam omnes 
ecclesias de eisdem terris quas ei ipse donaverat. Unde dictus Willelmus 230 
Episcopus, in primordio quo terras sibi donatas accepit, ecclesias eorum 
statim monachis donavit ; videlicet ecclesiam de Houeden, cum omnibus 
capellis et terris et pertinenciis suis; ecclesiam de Brentyngham, cum 
omnibus capellis, terris et pertinenciis suis; ecclesiam de Welletuna, 
cum capellis et terris et omnibus eius pertinenciis ; ecclesiam de Walchin- 235 
tuna, cum capellis et terris et omnibus pertinenciis suis; et ecclesiam de 
Skyppewyth, cum omnibus terris et ceteris eidem pertinentibus. ] 


To what period is this chronicle to be assigned? The final 
paragraph records grants made by William the Conqueror to 
Bishop William Carilef in 1080-7, and the preceding paragraph 
is recognizably taken from the Domesday Survey and conse- 
quently cannot be earlier than 1085. But it seems likely that 
these two paragraphs are additions to the original chronicle. 
Their style is different, and they name the church of Durham 
‘ecclesia sancti Cuthberti’, whereas in the earlier entries it is 


- given a dual dedication, and termed ‘ ecclesia sancte Dei geni- 


tricis et sancti Cuthberti’. Still, even apart from these para- 


1 Lines 210-22, W, fo. 95. S has simply ‘dedit et L mansiones in Lindesei ’. 
The passage is printed, with several misprints, from A, in Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
new ed., i. 238. 

? Lines 223-36, W, fo. 95. S summarizes lines 222-6, and adds: ‘ Isto eodem rege 
Willelmo laudante et concedente, Aidgarus rex Scotiae donavit et reddidit sancto 
Cuthberto et Willelmo episcopo in Lodoneio Berewic cum omnibus suis appenditiis ; 
et monachis in ecclesia Dunelmi Deo et sancto Cuthberto servientibus Coldingham, 
cum siis omnibus appenditiis, sicut in carta continetur; quam ipse et fratres sui 
propria manu signaverunt et firmaverunt.’ The passage in W is printed from A in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, i. 238, and thence, as ‘ probably from the lost Liber Rubeus’, 
in Farrer’s Early Yorkshire Charters, no. 974. 
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graphs, the chronicle cannot be earlier than the Conqueror’s visit 
to Durham, that is, than the late autumn of 1072.1 For it does 
not seem to be the work of several hands extending over a long 
period of years. Setting aside the passages marked as additions 
and interpolations, it shows a uniformity of style and of vocabu- 
lary,” and the same set phrases constantly recur. It was written, 
in short, at one time, and not before 1072. 

The earlier portions of the chronicle exhibit obvious borrowing 
from the Historia de Sancto Cuthberto, a work extending to the 
reign of Cnut. Other passages have a close relationship with 
the Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae of Symeon of Durham. 
Symeon and the chronicle have whole paragraphs in common, and 
elsewhere the use of the same words and sentences proves that the 
writer of one was borrowing from the other. It therefore becomes 
important to determine whether the chronicle was compiled from 
Symeon and other authorities some time in the twelfth century, or 
whether it was a source from which Symeon wrote his history. 

Comparison of the two narratives, e. g. in the account given 
of Guthred’s privileges, where the chronicler gives the amount of 
wite paid for breach of St. Cuthbert’s peace in Scandinavian orae, 
while Symeon translates it into solidi, cannot fail to leave the 
impression that the chronicle is the earlier and that Symeon is 
the borrower. The chronicler, in fact, is too independent for 
a twelfth-century compiler. His plain account of the Conqueror’s 
visit is perfectly distinct from the miraculous episode detailed by 
Symeon. His view of Bishop Egelric’s conduct is diametrically 
opposed to Symeon’s, and is that of a partisan of the bishop. 
Inasmuch as Symeon’s history imposed, so far as we know 
otherwise, a canon upon later Durham historians, it is against 
probability that a chronicle widely departing from it at certain 
points should be of later date. 

There is more direct evidence for fixing the date of the 
chronicle. It was written, according to Wessington’s notary, 
‘de manu valde antiqua’. That in itself might mean little, were 
it not supported by the twelfth-century writer in the Lawson 
Life of St. Cuthbert, who, after a brief account of the joint 
benefaction of Kings Alfred and Guthred, proceeds in the following 
words : 


Et hoc statuerunt et firmaverunt cum consensu totius Angliae, sicut 
inveniri potest in antiquissima scriptura chronica [sic], et in fine decre- 
torum suorum excommunicationis sententiam protulerunt in eum qui sua 
stabilita praesumeret convellere. Legat antiquam scripturam qui voluerit.* 


1 Roger of Hoveden (Rolls Series), i. 126. 

* e. g. in the use of donaria for dona. 

* Raine, Hexham Priory (Surtees Soc.), vol. i, appendix, p. vii, from Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 39943, fo. 149v. 
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It may be said that this proves too much. Why should a late 
twelfth-century writer describe as ancient writing a manuscript 
which cannot have been written more than a century previously ? 
Palaeography furnishes an answer. So far as we can tell, the 
Carolingian minuscule of the Continent had made little headway 
in the writing-schools of the north of England up to the time 
of the Norman Conquest, and had done little to modify the native 
‘insular’ script. It may well be that the old-fashioned ‘ insular ’ 
hand continued in vogue at Durham down to the substitution 
of Benedictine monks for the unreformed canons of St. Cuthbert 
in 1083. It will then be easy to see how monks trained in the 
Benedictine scriptorium would regard the manuscripts of their 
immediate predecessors as ‘ ancient writing ’. 

Incidentally this argument provides a terminus ad quem for 
the composition of the chronicle. It is a work compiled by 
a member of the congregation of St. Cuthbert a few years before 
Carilef’s reform ; it can be dated between 1072 and 1083; and 
it is one of the main sources of Symeon’s history. 

One topic remains to be briefly discussed: what light is 
thrown by the chronicle on the origin of Durham palatinate. 
We are enabled to get behind Symeon, whose account of the 
privileges granted to the see is found to be compounded from 
the chronicle and the Historia de Sancto Cuthberto. The new 
evidence does not amount to much. Not more than forty years 
separated Symeon from the chronicler, and the account given by 
the latter does little more than represent the tradition current 
at the time at which he wrote. Still that in itself is not without 
its value. Another forty years separates the chronicler from the 
writer of the Historia de Sancto Cuthberto, and a comparison of 
the two narratives shows how tradition had shaped itself during 
the reign of the Confessor. The Historia recounts King Guthred’s 
gift (c. 890) of the land between the Tyne and the Wear, and his 
establishment of sanctuary rights. The chronicler links Guthred 
with Alfred, and regards them as joint founders of the laws and 
customs of St. Cuthbert. These laws, he says, were confirmed 
by Athelstan (c. 934); and he gives a fuller account than is to 
be found in the Historia of the privileges accorded by Athelstan’s 
brothers, Edmund (940-6) and Edred (946-55). It may be that 
he had access to charters granted by those two kings. Anyway, 
the grant of indome which he ascribes to them is our nearest 
approach to a definite grant of jura regalia. 

Than this we can go no further. The results belie the hopes 
expressed by Raine that 


This ‘ Red Book’ . . . contained, as appears, copies of such grants to 
the See, from its earliest period, as are now sought for in vain; and 


Nn2 
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nothing can be more certain than that they would have tended to dispel 
the darkness which hangs over the early history of the Bishoprick, and 
would have given a rational account of the origin of franchises and 
privileges, which, in times of old, were exercised with judgment and mercy, 
to the great benefit of the Palatinate, were afterwards modified by the 
changes rendered necessary by the abolition of the feudal system, and 
which, in these our own times, have been totally abolished, under a very 


mistaken notion, that their exercise interfered with the performance of 
more important duties." 


The Red Book turns out to contain a copy, and that not the 
most interesting copy, of the Durham history of Prior Wessington. 
The chief importance of Wessington’s history lies in the fragments 
which it preserves of a chronicle contained in the lost Book of 
the High Altar. That chronicle can be reconstructed, largely 
from other sources than Wessington, and, though proving to be 
of later date and inferior authority than the Historia de Sancto 


Cuthberto, forms an addition to the eleventh-century historical 
literature of Durham.” 


H. H. E. Craster. 


1 Scriptores Tres, preface, p. xix. 


* I desire to express my thanks to the benchers of the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn for the loan of the Red Book (Hales MS. 114) for the purpose of com- 
parison with the Laudian draft. 





The English Embassy at Constantinople, 
1660-1762 


E English embassy at Constantinople was first established 

in 1583 by William Harborne, an agent of the newly formed 
Levant Company, and this original connexion with the Turkey 
merchants continued to exercise a powerful influence upon its 
organization and its history until the dissolution of the company 
in 1825. 

From its foundation the embassy necessarily had a dual 
aspect. It had originated in a commercial need, and down to 
the revolution of 1688 the ambassador remained primarily the 
chief agent of a great trading corporation. But the political 
motive was never entirely absent. Both William Harborne 
(1583-8) and his successor, Edward Barton (1588-97), had tried 
to persuade the sultan to join in the struggle with Spain, and 
Sir Thomas Roe (1621-8) succeeded in stirring up Bethlen Gabor 
of Transylvania against the Emperor Ferdinand, and in allying 
him with Christian of Denmark and the protestant princes of 
Germany. Moreover, if the ambassador was the agent of the 
Levant Company, he received his commission from the Crown, 
and half his prestige with the Turks was based upon the supposi- 
tion that he represented the king of England and not a mere 
society of merchants. This dualism was reflected in the manner 
of his appointment, in his instructions, in the payment of his 
salary, in his own duties and in those of his subordinate officials, 
even in the powers with which he was endowed ; and for nearly 
250 years he and his staff had to attempt the difficult task of 
serving two masters whose interests clashed as often as they 
agreed. 

In the early days of his existence the ambassador had been 
chosen by the sovereign from several names submitted by the 
company, and was usually a man who had already served as 
a secretary or merchant in Constantinople. But as the lucrative- 
ness of the appointment became better known, and its supposed 
dangers were discovered to be unfounded, the king began to 
resent the company’s share in its disposal. In 1625, 1626, and 
1633 Charles I, in spite of vigorous protests, forced his 
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nominees upon the merchants,’ and although parliament in 
1643 gave the company authority to appoint and remove its 
ambassador, the right was not ratified in the new charter which 
it obtained from the restored monarchy in.1661. Charles II 
accordingly reverted at first to his father’s precedent of appointing 
to the embassy by the exercise of his royal prerogative. In the 
middle of his reign, however, as his popularity waned, he adopted 
a more gracious attitude, and a compromise was tacitly accepted 
by which the merchants petitioned to be allowed to offer their 
candidate for the king’s approval, thereby recognizing his right, 
while he in turn granted the request, thus waiving the exercise 
of it.2. This agreement ceased after the overthrow of the whigs, 
and Charles returned once more to his former practice of direct 
nomination, a course which his successor also followed.* The 
Revolution again reversed matters, and the Levant Company 
regained for a short time its privilege of electing the ambassador. 
But the increasing diplomatic importance of the embassy when 
England became involved in a series of continental struggles with 
France soon forced the government to take back the appoint- 
ment into its own hands, and from the time when William III sent 
out Harbord in 1691 the company was virtually deprived of its 
share in the choice of the ambassador, though the nominees of the 
Crown were still submitted to it for approval, and a pro forma 
election continued to be held. There was thus no definite and 
prescribed rule for the appointment to the embassy until the 
nineteenth century. 

Each holder of the position received two distinct sets of 
instructions, one from the king and the other from the company. 
Those from the king were usually of a general nature until the 
events of 1688 brought the Porte more intimately within the scope 
of British foreign policy. They merely recommended the main- 
tenance of good relations with all the other ambassadors and 
residents at Constantinople, the discovery of all negotiations and 
intrigues which were likely to disturb the peace of Christendom, 
and the regular transmission of reports to the secretary of state, 
who would in turn send out advice from home. The company’s 
orders naturally related to the supervision and protection of 
trade and of the factors who lived in the Levant. Primarily 
the ambassador’s duties consisted in the preservation of all those 
immunities and privileges which had been given to the company 


1 Sir Thomas Phillipps in 1625, Sir Peter Wyche in 1626, and Sir Sackville Crow in 
1633. 

? Sir John Finch (1672) and Lord Chandos (1680) were elected in this way. 

* Sir William Soames (1684) and Sir William Trumbull (1687) were both appointed 
directly by the Crown. 

* The ambassador always corresponded with the secretary for the southern 
province. 
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both by the sultans in their successive capitulations and by the 
English monarchs in their various charters. He had to watch 
over the company’s interests, compose disputes which occurred 
among the factors, see that the company’s monopoly was not 
infringed by interlopers, support its various regulations, and 
assist the treasurer in the collection of all rates which it authorized 
to be levied on its merchandise. Nor did his instructions end 
with purely commercial matters, for if any of the factors were 
‘addicted to gameing, drinking, or other scandalous course of 
life’ he was bidden to try to reclaim them.! He had also to under- 
take the task of ransoming English slaves in Turkey, for which 
purpose money was frequently given or left to the company. 

To fulfil these multifarious duties the ambassador was given 
a large measure of authority by the capitulations and charters. 
All tae English in the Levant came under his jurisdiction. In 
disputes between any of them and a Turkish subject no appeal 
to the divan could be heard unless he was represented ; while 
for all cases between the English themselves he was the final 
court of appeal. He had power to fine offenders against the law 
of England or the rules of the company, and to confine them to 
their houses. In extreme cases he could transport the culprit 
back to England for trial in the royal courts, though for more 
than a century before the dissolution of the company it had not 
been necessary to exercise this authority.2, He was empowered 
also, with the consent of the treasurer and merchants of the 
factory, to levy any taxes or duties upon the company’s goods 
which might be necessary for its services or to pay its debts.* 

His salary was paid by the company, and not by the king. The 
amount, and method of raising it, had varied considerably in 
the early days of the company, but by 1660 it had become fixed 
at 10,000 Spanish dollars, or pieces of eight,‘ paid quarterly out 
of the company’s coffers. To this was added a yearly gratuity 
of 2,000 dollars, and a generous allowance (usually £300) was made 
towards the cost of the journey both out and home. Certain 
other perquisites were attached to the office, including a third 
share of all fines taken from those factors who transgressed the 
company’s regulations, and of the extra 20 per cent. levied on 
goods which did not belong to freemen of the company. He also 
claimed all consulage collected at the English factories in the 
Morea and at Salonika. Moreover, every ambassador received 
a daily allowance in money from the sultan, though it was 
generally difficult to obtain on account of the corruption of the 


State Papers, Foreign Archives, Levant Co., 145: Instructions to Lord Chandos 
January 1680. * An Account of the Levant Co., 1825, p. 7 

* Roger North, Lives of the Norths, ii. 422. ’ 
* The dollar was worth about 4s. 9d. 
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Turkish officials. Winchilsea complained that it had been cut 
down through the extravagance of the sultan and the peculations 
of his ministers,) and Paget found it ‘more beneficiall to the 
distributors than to the receivers’. These various sources of 
remuneration did not exhaust the possibilities of the post. Men 
of rank and title competed for it because of the opportunity it 
offered of recuperating diminished fortunes. Winchilsea frankly 
admitted that he had accepted the embassy ‘ to no other end than 
to cleare my debts and advance the revenue of my estate’ ;* 
and Lord Chandos ‘ raised his estate considerably by it’.* The 
money for this came from private transactions of various kinds. 
The ambassador in his articles with the company was always 
prohibited from trading, but this did not include trading in 
jewels or money, and profit could usually be made by buying 
and selling the former, and by speculations in the rates of exchange 
between the various currencies used in the Levant. <A part of the 
large measure of wine which the ambassador was allowed to 
import annually free of duty could always be sold advantage- 
ously to other Franks, or to Turks who did not take the prohibi- 
tions of their creed too seriously ; and a constant revenue was 
obtained from the sale of Barats, or patents of protection and of 
exemption from the poll tax (given nominally for the personal 
retinue of the ambassador) to wealthy Armenians, Greeks, or 
Jews, who were ready to pay handsomely for them.® For the 
unscrupulous there appear to have been other equally certain 
methods of gain, for Winchilsea asserted that ‘any ambassador 
that is not an honest man (if that he be not a foole) may deceive 
the company in great matters, and all the witt they have, and 
theire factours, will never be able either to find it out or to 
prevent it ’.® 

From the time of the Restoration the ambassador’s emolu- 
ments diminished steadily. When Lord Chandos was appointed 
the salary was reduced to 8,000 dollars per annum. In 1698 
the company resolved to grant no equipage money in future, 
and two years later it ordered all payments to be made in 
Dutch lion dollars, which were of. considerably less value 
than the Spanish pieces of eight. Sir Robert Sutton, who was 
then ambassador, complained that this had reduced his pay by 
one-third.’ It continued to drop rapidly during the next fifty 
years as the value of the dollar fell to 2s. 9d., and the cost of 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Finch Papers, i. 319. 


* State Papers, Foreign, Turkey, 21, Paget to Blathwayte, 20 July 1699. 
5 Finch Papers, i. 342. 


* Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland Papers, ii. 242. 


* This abuse was stopped by a clause in the treaty of the Dardanelles, 1809. 
* Finch Papers, i. 418. 


* State Papers, Foreign, Turkey, 21, Sutton to Nottingham, 23 April 1702. 
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living doubled itself, so that by the time of Sir Everard Fawkener 
(1735-42) the post had not only ceased to be a remunerative one, 
but it actually cost the ambassador more than twice his salary 
to live at all decently... The company, whose trade was dwindling 
under the competition of the French, was unable to make good 
this deficiency, and the government still refused to recognize 
that it had any liability in the matter. 

As early as the daysof Winchilsea the question arose who was to 
meet debts incurred for the procuring of intelligence, the payment 
of messengers employed on state affairs, and of the cost of the 
ambassador’s journeys to Adrianople, some of which were under- 
taken for purely politicalreasons. Thecompany refused toshoulder 
the burden, and all Winchilsea’s importunities to the king fell 
on deaf ears. Sir Edward Nicholas, the secretary of state, told 
him frankly ‘there hath never used to be allowance given to 
any ambassador at Constantinople for intelligence, and that place 
is soe remote, as any intelligence from hence hither (it’s con- 
ceaved) can be of little use here’. The question slumbered for 
the next twenty years, and the earl’s successors, restricting them- 
selves to the supervision of trade, were content to remain what 
he scornfully described as ‘ little better than a grand factor for 
the merchants’. After the Revolution the government so far 
acknowledged its financial obligation as to contribute towards 
the expenses of those ambassadors whom it sent out for the 
avowedly political purpose of mediating between the emperor 
and the Turks, and Hussey, Harbord, and Paget all received 
from the treasury a daily allowance while actually engaged upon 
the task of mediation, and the payment of their extraordinary 
expenses for equipment and travelling. This precedent was 
followed during the following century, but it obviously did nothing 
to help those ambassadors who were not employed on any 
mediation, nor did it solve the difficulties of paying for intelligence 
in normal times. The company maintained agents at Marseilles 
and at Belgrade and Vienna for the transmitting of letters, but 
both routes were slow and uncertain, the former because of the 
privateers and pirates who swarmed in the Mediterranean, the 
latter because the imperial government was in the habit of 
opening all correspondence, and if it was in cipher would some- 
times reject or destroy it. Further than this the company 
refused to be bound for any expense, so that the ambassador was 
compelled to rely on a means of communication which usually 
took five months, and frequently longer, to obtain a reply. It 


? Ibid. 31, Stanhope Aspinwall to Lord Harrington, 5 July 1741. 
* Finch Papers, i. 119. 


* State Papers, Foreign, Turkey, 26, Kinnoull to Newcastle, 13.September (0.s.) 
1730, 
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was not until 1762 that the government at length agreed to pay 
the then holder of the embassy, Henry Grenville, a regular 
allowance of £3 per day towards his expenses,’ and not until 
1803 that it finally took over from the company the complete 
appointment and maintenance of the ambassador.” 

Like his master, the ambassador’s secretary occupied a dual 
position, for in addition to his secretarial duties he held the 
office of chancellor to the factory.* In this latter capacity he 
recorded and preserved all the official business of the little 
colony of merchants. He kept a register of the deliberations of 
its assembly and of all decrees made by it ; he registered contracts 
between the factors, and the reports of ships arriving and depart- 
ing ; he received the effects of deceased members of the nation 
and of bankrupts, and examined and recorded all goods arriving 
which were short either in weight or in measure. He ranked as 
the second person in the factory, and was accustomed to act as 
deputy, or chargé d’affaires, when the ambassador was absent 
or ill, or in any interval caused by death. It was thus a position 
of considerable importance, and one which required a person of 
ability and trust. But here, just as in the case of the ambassador, 
the whole arrangement was anomalous, for although the secretary 
might at any moment be called upon to act for the Crown or 
conduct delicate negotiations, the government had no control 
over him. He was appointed and paid by the company,‘ he 
received no commission from the king, as the other secretaries 
in Constantinople did from their respective sovereigns,’ and the 
salary he was paid, as Kinnoull pointed out, did not make it 
worth while for ‘a man of sense and probity ’ to leave England 
and serve in this capacity.® 

The treasurer’s duties were more purely commercial, though 
he was responsible for the payment of all the company’s servants, 
including the ambassador, and for raising the money required to 
meet the frequent avanias (extortions) imposed by the Turks 
upon the merchants. The funds for these purposes came from 
the consulage which he collected at Constantinople, and which 
was remitted to him from the other factories in the Levant.’ 
Like the chancellor, he was chosen and paid by the company,* 


1 State Papers, Foreign, Turkey, 41, Earl of Egremont to Grenville, 25 June 1762. 

* An Account of the Levant Co., 1825, p. 10. 

* Down to the time of Lord Chandos the two offices appear to have been kept 
separate. 

* He was paid 600 lion dollars per annum (Hist. MSS. Comm., Downshire Papers, 
i, 223). 

5 State Papers, Foreign, Turkey, 24, Stanyan to Carteret, 7 November 1723. 

* Ibid. 27, Kinnoull to Newcastle, 30 November 1734. 

? This rate fluctuated, but was usually 2 per cent. on all goods entering and clearing. 

* His salary was reduced from 600 dollars a year to 400 in 1699. 
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and as the office was one which offered scope for numerous abuses 
it was carefully hedged round with conditions and restrictions. 
Each holder had to take an oath to fulfil all the obligations of 
his office, two sureties in London each to the extent of £200 per 
annum were demanded from him, and he himself had to give 
in bonds to the value of £2,000 not to disburse the company’s 
money except for avanias and customary charges. His accounts, 
which were audited by four elected members of the factory— 
although they were still liable to exception by the company— 
had to be sent to London for approval at least every six 
months. 

A resident chaplain had existed at Constantinople since 1611. 
He lived in the ambassador’s palace, and received for his services 
£100 per annum, to which another 100 dollars (about £15) was 
added in 1724. The company claimed the right to choose and 
elect freely to this office, but as the holder of it not only ministered 
to the factory, but was also private chaplain to the ambassador, 
the latter’s candidates were generally accepted and confirmed." 
Services were held in the chapel attached to the palace, which 
Paget rebuilt ‘almost after the model of that at Windsor’ ;? 
and for a time the French protestant refugees in the city were 
also allowed to attend. But they soon had to be turned out 
* because (besides other reasons too tedious to relate) their wives, 
being mostly Greek and Russian slaves by extraction, had 
quarrell’d and fought therein for places’.* Besides his official 
duties the chaplain also looked after the factory library, for the 
maintenance of which the company frequently made him a grant 
and sent books out from England. 

The three dragomans (interpreters) were the most important 
members of the native staff of the embassy. They not only 
interpreted for the ambassador and conveyed his messages to 
the various Turkish ministers, but they also acted as intelligence 
agents. They were, in fact, eyes, ears, and mouth to him, but in 
none of these capacities were they very satisfactory. They were 
mostly natives of Pera, of Italian extraction, and being subjects 
of the sultan ° were liable to summary punishment at the hands 
of any infuriated minister or pasha, so that frequently they dared 
not deliver a message which happened to be disagreeable to the 


? Pearson, Biographical Sketch of the Chaplains to the Levant Co., 1611-1706. 

* A. de la Motraye, Travels, i. 166. > La Motraye, i. 413. 

* They were paid by the company until the guveanment took them over in 1803. 
By the capitulations they were given permission to wear certain distinctive clothes, 
including yellow shoes, an important concession in a land where meticulous sumptuary 
laws were strictly enforced. Winchilsea wrote home that if they dared to appear in 
public without their yellow shoes, ‘ the boys in the streets throw dirt in their faces’. 

5 By the treaty of the Dardanelles, 1809, it was forbidden to employ Turkish 
subjects as dragomans. 
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receiver, but had recourse to paraphrases and evasions of their 
own. Moreover, a dragoman who served one ambassador might 
transfer his services to another, or even at the same time be 
employed in a similar capacity by the Porte, so that secrecy 
and fidelity became almost impossible. The ambassadors 
frequently complained about them. Trumbull said that his were 
‘ the worst of any employed in the place’ ;+ Paget described those 
who served him as ‘ the dullest souls I ever met with’ ;? while 
Sutton accused them of being incapable, inexperienced, and, 
because of their catholic faith, addicted to French interests.* 
Yet no real effort was made to remedy the flagrant abuses of 
this system, or to imitate the successful experiment of the French, 
who in 1670 began to send out boys to the convents of the 
Capuchins at Constantinople and Smyrna to be brought up 
with a knowledge of Turkish so that they might act as inter- 
preters.* At the close of the seventeenth century a few Greeks 
were brought to England at the Levant Company’s expense and 
sent to Gloucester College, Oxford, to learn English, with a view 
to employing them as dragomans on their return ; but apparently 
the scheme was not successful, for when it was proposed to send 
another lot over in 1704 Sutton was told by the company that 
‘those who have already been there [i.e. Oxford] do not give us 
encouragement enough to make any further tryal of that kind, 
having no prospect of advantage, but the experience of a great 
deal of trouble and charge from them, for which reason we are 
resolved to have nothing more to do with them’.® 

By the capitulations the ambassador was empowered to 
employ at his own expense a number of janissaries to act as his 
guard, and he never went out unless accompanied by several of 
them. This escort was necessary to prevent him from being 
insulted in the streets by fanatical Moslems, who made a pious 
practice of contemptuously elbowing all ‘ giaours’, spitting on 
them, or hurling opprobrious epithets after them without respect 
for person or rank. These janissaries themselves were popularly 
known as ‘ swine-herds’ because of their occupation,® but they 
seem none the less to have proved faithful servants. Kinnoull, 
at least, found them ‘ the trustyest fellows in the world ’.’ 

A Turkish effendi, or priest, was also employed at Con- 
stantinople ‘who was to attend every day for the purpose of 


1 Downshire Papers, i. 390. - 2 Ibid. i. 435. 

3 State Papers, Foreign, Turkey, 21, Sutton to Nottingham, 8 September (0.s.) 
1702. 

* G. B. Depping, Documents inédits sur l’ hist. de France, ii. 496, Colbert to Echevins 
of Marseilles. 

5 State Papers, Foreign Archives, Levant Co., 115, Company to Sutton, 6 July 1704. 

* Eton, Survey of the Turkish Empire, p. 112. 

7 State Papers, Foreign, Turkey, 27, Kinnoull to Newcastle, 12 October 1734. 
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Turkish writing, especially letters which must be done with a 
formal address according to the quality and condition of the 
persons wrote to’. Some of the younger members of the 
factory appear to have obtained some merriment at the expense 
of this humble servant of the Prophet by propounding for his 
solution obscure problems of his creed, as for instance, ‘ how the 
devils engendered since it did not appear that there was any 
distinction of sexes among them ?’ ; to ail of which the old man 
replied with an engaging simplicity.” 

A large retinue of attendants, servants, and grooms was 
required to staff the palace, which was always open for the 
entertainment of travellers of rank, and to enable the ambassador 
and his wife to conform to all that rigid system of pomp and 
ceremony by which the various foreign ministers sought to 
preserve their dignity before the Turks and against each other. 
When visiting Lady Mary Wortley Montagu the French ambas- 
sador’s wife was always accompanied by guards, four-and-twenty 
footmen, and gentleman ushers, not to mention ‘a coachful of 
attending damsels yclep’d maids of honour’; which, of course, 
forced Lady Mary to turn out with a similar procession in order 
to sustain her rank. Fawkener computed that he required nearly 
fifty attendants to enable him to live with the necessary display. 
Most of these were Greeks or Armenians hired in Constantinople 
and provided by the ambassador with his own liveries.* English 
servants were occasionally taken out, but the climatic and other 
conditions did not appear to agree with them. Kinnoull tried the 
experiment, but the result was discouraging, for he confessed to 
the duke of Newcastle that the maids who were ‘to clean my 
house and wash my linnen’ soon turned so idle that he had to 
send them home again; while of the twenty men who accom- 
panied him he did not think two would be left in six months’ 
time, for ‘the heat of the country and the wine ruins them ; 
they are either drunk or sick in bed ’.* 

The first four holders of the embassy after the Restoration 
belong rather to the history of the Levant Company than to that 
of English foreign policy. The ambassador was still regarded 
primarily as an agent who resided ‘ on the score of trade only ’,° 
and if from time to time his services were requisitioned by the 
secretary of state it was generally for negotiations of a semi- 
commercial nature, or for the occasional offer of a friendly 
mediation which might enhance the prestige of the king at the 
Porte, but which formed no integral part of English diplomacy. 


? North, ii. 374. 2 Tbid. iii. 58. 

* Downshire Papers, i. 224. 

* State Papers, Foreign, Turkey, 26, Kinnoull to Newcastle, 24 July (0.s.) 1730. 
5 North, ii. 437. 
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The earl of Winchilsea,! who was sent out in 1660, was the first 
‘ peere of England ’ to hold the office, as he did not fail to remind 
the company when he pleaded for a larger allowance to support 
his dignity. It was a fortunate choice, for he possessed both the 
disposition and the appearance which the Turks admired, though 
he was also helped by having the good fortune to reside in Turkey 
under the vizierate of the just and cultivated Ahmed Kiuprili, 
a golden age on which the Turks long looked back with regret. 
Winchilsea 


was a jolly lord, and extremely favoured by the good Vizier Cuperli, 
who advised him often to live after his way ; that is, as a man of pleasure, 
merrily ; and not trouble himself with business, which, upon application 
by his dragomen, should be done to his hand; and having a goodly 
person and mustachios, with a world of talk, and that all (as his way was) 
of mighty wonders, the Vizier delighted in his company.” 


He knew also how to secure the favour of that royal Nimrod, 
Mohammed IV, by suitable presents, such as ‘four greate 
mastifs ’ which killed a lion and a bear to their new master’s 
keen delight.2 But behind his talk and his genial exterior 
Winchilsea was ambitious. He longed to play a great part at the 
Porte ; to keep his finger on the pulse of all that passed there, 
and even to regulate its beat. It was his eager desire to play the 
arbiter of peace and war, but instead he was confronted by a 
listless king who left him ‘ wholly naked, without encouragement, 
instructions or money ’, and by a close-fisted oligarchy of mer- 
chants who questioned every penny he spent and reprimanded 
him ‘in such a stile as a tutour or guardian would scarce correct 
his pupill with’.* His main task was to restore order among 
the factors who had broken loose from all discipline during 
the troubles of the civil war, and were openly defrauding their 
principals in London. He was also able to secure the renewal 
of the capitulations in 1662. On his way to Turkey he had called 
at Algiers and patched up a temporary agreement with that 
republic of robbers. Three years later he succeeded in per- 
suading the sultan to ratify the treaties which Sir John Lawson 
had forced upon Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis in 1662,° a delicate 
point to achieve, since it involved the recognition by the Porte 
of the right of the English to make war upon those who were, 
nominally at least, its subjects. 


1 Winchilsea’s Life is in the Dict. of Nat. Biog., as also are the lives of the following 
ambassadors mentioned above: Finch, Trumbull, Harbord, Paget, Wortley Montagu, 
Stanyan, Kinnoull, and Porter. 

* North, iii. 36-7. Evelyn also describes him as ‘a prodigious talker’. 

* Finch Papers, i. 110. * Ibid, p. 318. 

5 Playfair, The Scourge of Christendom, p. 80. 

* Finch Papers, i. 266, 
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Winchilsea was recalled in 1668 and was succeeded by Sir 
Daniel Harvey, the son of that merchant of London who had 
first introduced the young Edward Hyde to the notice of Arch- 
bishop Laud,’ and a relative of his predecessor through the - 
marriage of his sister Elizabeth to Winchilsea’s cousin, Heneage 
Finch. He was ordered to offer his mediation between the Turks 
and Venice, being assured by his royal master that ‘ you cannot 
doe a more acceptable service to us, nor of more reputation, than 
in procuring and establishing our mediation in a worke of soe 
much advantage to Christendom’. This was, of course, a mere 
gesture of goodwill towards the Venetians on the part of Charles, 
made the more. willingly because it cost him nothing; and, as 
the event proved, it had no result, for the vizier made his peace 
with the republic after the fall of Candia (1669) without any out- 
side intervention. 

Harvey died in Turkey in 1672, and Sir John Finch, Winchil- 
sea’s cousin, who had formerly been the English minister at 
Florence, was chosen to fill his place. While Ahmed Kiuprili 
lived Finch enjoyed a period of quiet, and was able to get the 
capitulations renewed again with valuable additions in 1675. 
But the following year, when the vizier died, a storm broke with 
which the timid, unenterprising Sir John was completely unable 
to cope. Ahmed’s brother-in-law, Kara Mustapha Pasha, who 
succeeded him as vizier, was truculent, extortionate, and a 
drunkard. For the next six years all the Franks—ambassadors, 
residents, and merchants alike—endured a reign of insolence and 
rapacity which was without parallel. To resist meant imprison- 
ment, while to comply only brought more brutal insults and 
heavier impositions. Finch, who had been forced on various 
pretexts to disgorge about 110,000 dollars (roughly £27,000), was 
reduced to declaring that ‘ affayrs at this court are incredible, 
indicible, nay really inconceivable ’.* His sufferings were in- 
creased by his complete failure to understand the mentality of 
the Turks; and it was with genuine relief that he learnt that 
the Levant Company had decided at last, in desperation, to send 
out a new ambassador armed with strong letters of protest to 
the sultan and vizier against the recent treatment of its agents 
and factors. | 

Lord Chandos, on whom the choice fell, owed his election 
mainly to the fact that he was closely related to the governor of 
the company and to one of its most influential members, though 
he had taken the dangerous step of joining the ‘ petitioners’ 
in order to ingratiate himself with the company’s members 

* Clarendon, Life, i. 24-8. 


* Rawlinson MS. A. 255, fo. 68, Instructions to Sir Daniel Harvey. 
* Abbott, Under the Turk in Constantinople, p. 315. 
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by promoting their politics, and had also allowed his whiskers 
to grow as they were worn by the English in Turkey, so 
as to emphasize his suitability for the post. He arrived at 
- Constantinople in August 1681, presented his letters, and took 
up a firm line of resistance to the vizier’s continual demands for 
money, even going to the point of engaging personally in an 
undignified scuffle with some of Mustapha’s servants who were 
conveying two English merchants to prison on a trumped-up 
charge, the object of which was, as usual, to wring money out 
of them.” It was, however, all in vain. The vizier was too strong 
to be denied, and Chandos eventually had to pay 55,000 dollars 
to secure the release of the merchants.* But relief came in 1682, 
when Mustapha set out on his march to Vienna. Chandos 
sped him on his way with the prayer ‘that he may goe to pot 
ere long’;* and a year later, while all Europe was ringing with 
the news of Sobieski’s relief of Vienna, he learnt that his tormentor 
had expiated his failure beneath the sultan’s bow-string. The 
next few years he spent in peace, contentedly watching the 
demoralization which the disasters of the war caused among the 
Turks and hoping ‘that they will have enough of that good 
physic to worke a perfect cure on their ill lives and worse 
manners’; but at the end of 1684 he learnt to his astonishment 
that the king had decided to recall him ‘ for reasons of state not 
fit to be communicated’. It was given out that he had failed 
to send home frequent and ample reports from Constantinople, 
but the more probable reason was that Charles was now in a posi- 
tion to revenge himself on the whigs, ‘among which gang’ 
Chandos ‘was lookt upon to have hearded’.® Sir William 
Soames, his appointed successor, was ordered to call at Algiers, 
Tripoli, and Tunis on his way out and confirm the peace existing 
between England and their respective governments. In April 
1686 he successfully accomplished this at Algiers and Tunis, 
but was then taken ill and died at Malta in June.’ James II 
thereupon nominated Sir William Trumbull to succeed him, and 
the new ambassador arrived at Constantinople in August 1687. 
In character he was the opposite of his predecessor. Chandos 
was a jovial man who loved his pipe and bottle, and looked with 
lenient eyes on the peccadilloes of the young merchants for whose 
moral welfare he was supposed to be responsible. In diplomacy 
he showed little interest. The only points which ever really 
stirred him were unimportant matters of ceremony, for he was 
a punctilious soul, and clung obstinately to all the pomp and 


1 North, Examen, p. 466. 2 Stowe MS. 219, fos. 23-4. 
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trappings of his dignity. Trumbull, on the other hand, was 
reserved, practical, caustic, and trenchant in his judgements, 
and with more than a trace of the puritan in him. To him 
punctilios were ‘the pleasure onely of fooles, and the trouble 
of wise men’. He had moreover gained considerable diplomatic 
experience in Paris, at the very heart of the continental politics 
of his time. 

This difference between the amateur, easy-going Chandos, 
and Trumbull, who was both trained and efficient, was symbolic 
of the change which took place in the position of the embassy 
during the latter’s tenure of it, for these four years, coinciding 
as they did with the Revolution at home, may be said to have 
marked the step which transformed a commercial agent 
masquerading as an ambassador into a servant of the Crown 
sent primarily for political and diplomatic business. Hence- 
forward continuous and increasing emphasis was laid upon the 
diplomatic aspect of the embassy by the growing needs of English 
policy, and the Crown soon dislodged the Levant Company from 
the predominant place which it had hitherto held in the partner- 
ship. The original occasion for the change was the urgent desire 
for the new king, William III, to secure peace between the Porte 
and the emperor so that the latter might be free to throw all his 
forces against France, and in 1689 Trumbull was ordered to use 
his utmost endeavours to promote a pacification, and to offer 
his master’s mediation if he saw an occasion.? This was no mere 
bid for prestige or popularity at the Porte, but a vital object of 
William’s policy, the consummation of which would have reacted 
throughout Europe—as Louis XIV fully recognized—to the 
detriment of France, and for the next nine years a fierce struggle 
for supremacy raged in Constantinople between the French 
ambassador and the ministers of England and Holland. 

Trumbull soon found himself confronted by those difficulties 
which were to delay the fulfilment of William’s hopes until it 
was too late to influence the struggle with France. The marquis 
de Chateauneuf, who represented Louis XIV, had secured so 
strong a hold on the Turks by his bribes, gifts of military stores, 
and carefully regulated budgets of falsified news from the west 
of Europe, that Trumbull said, ‘”Tis certain this Empire at present 
is more govern’d by the French than the Turkish interest ’.® 
The two old allies naturally drew together in their common 
conflict with the emperor, and the Turks hoped to regain what 
they had lost since 1683, now that the Germans had to fight on 
the Rhine as well as on the Danube. Even their repeated disasters 
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brought peace no nearer, for each new vizier knew that to accept 
the disadvantageous terms which the circumstances demanded 
would cost him his head, and probably hurl the sultan from his 
throne; while the emperor was naturally not anxious to call 
a halt so long as his armies were victorious. These apparently 
insuperable difficulties had prevented Trumbull from accom- 
plishing anything before he was recalled at his own request in 
1691. His successor was William Hussey,’ deputy-governor of 
the Levant Company, who had made his fortune as a merchant 
at Aleppo. His embassy was stultified from the first by insin- 
cerity at Vienna, where he was delayed for five months by the 
intentional dilatoriness of the imperial counsels, and by the pride 
of the grand vizier, Mustapha Kiuprili, who ‘had no more inten- 
tion to make peace than to turn Christian ’.2 Mustapha’s defeat 
and death at Szalankeman (August 1691) seemed to remove one 
great obstacle to peace, but all hopes were quickly destroyed 
again by Hussey’s own death in September 1691. William 
Harbord, the former paymaster-general against whom Schomberg 
had inveighed so bitterly in 1689, at once volunteered to under- 
take the vacant embassy, but he was even more unfortunate than 
Hussey had been. No sooner had he crossed to the Continent 
than he was laid up by a violent attack of gout and did not reach 
Vienna until March 1692.° Here he completely lost the use of 
his legs for a time, and though at length he was able to struggle 
down the Danube to Belgrade, it was only to die there at the end 
of July 1692.4 

When this news reached England, Lord Paget, the ambassador 
at Vienna—who had already been suggested by the emperor 
as a likely person for the embassy at Constantinople “—was 
ordered to leave for Turkey with all speed. He arrived at 
Adrianople in February 1693 with instructions to 


pursue the resolutions and measures concerted by you with the Emperor's 
ministers at Vienna, or what may afterwards be transmitted to you from 
thence, endeavouring to prevail with the Grand Vizir to what shall be 
proposed by that court as far as you shall see proper according to the 
temper of that people and the disposition of their affairs.® 


On his arrival in Turkey he immediately proposed the adoption 
of the principle of uti possidetis as -the only possible basis for 
a pacification, but it was scornfully rejected by the Turks. As the 
vizier sententiously remarked, ‘ peace would be when it pleased God, 


‘ He was knighted after his election (Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation, ii. 32). 
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and not when men would it’; and for nearly two years Paget 
became a mere spectator of events. At the end of 1694 it 
seemed for a moment as though the tide was turning in his 
favour. The Turks were demoralized by the disasters of that 
year’s campaign, and in December the vizier, Ali Pasha, sent for 
Paget to Adrianople. But once again ill fortune ruined his hopes, 
for no sooner had he arrived than Sultan Ahmed II died and 
was succeeded by the young and virile Mustapha II, who was 
fully determined not only to continue the war, but to command 
his troops in person. Paget could do nothing but return 
despondently to Constantinople and resume his long vigil.” 

Not until the crushing defeat of Zenta (September 1697) 
and the arrival of the news that France had abandoned them by 
making peace at Ryswick, was the spirit of the Turks broken, 
and their determination to recover their lost territory under- 
mined. The newvizier, Hussein Kiuprili, at once reopened negotia- 
tions with Paget, and by the beginning of 1698 he had consented 
to accept the joint mediation of England and Holland and the 
principle of uti possidetis as the preliminary basis of the peace 
conference.* During the summer all four members of the Holy 
Alliance agreed to participate in the proposed congress—though 
with manifest reluctance on the part of Poland and Russia—and 
in October the plenipotentiaries assembled at Karlowitz. By 
the following January all the terms of peace had been satis- 
factorily arranged and were ready for signing. This successful 
reconciliation of so many conflicting claims and interests was 
largely due to the efforts of Paget, whose sternness forced the 
Turks to drop their attempt to exclude Transylvania from the 
agreed basis of uti possidetis, and whose tact and patience soothed 
the politic swashbuckling of the Russian representative and the 
stormy passionate scenes which took place between the pleni- 
potentiaries of the Porte and Venice. He owed this control over 
the negotiations to his force of character. He was by nature 
reserved, quiet, and aloof, but his words were always weighed 
before they were uttered, and his decisions, once made, were 
unshakeable. Even the fiery vaunting French ambassador, 
Ferriol, quickly learnt to respect him as ‘a man of firmness ’.* 
Below his retiring disposition and his carefully balanced judge- 
ment there smouldered an irascible temper which broke out 
violently when he was provoked too far. ‘Sometimes ’, said the 
Venetian plenipotentiary Ruzzini, ‘his sentiments boil over in 

1 Egerton MS. 918, fo. 20. 
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an extraordinary manner, and carry him to expressions which 
the delicacy of his opponents cannot answer.’* Yet the strength 
and sincerity of his character won him the goodwill of the Turks, 
and they bore no grudge against his resistance to their pretensions 
at Karlowitz. Both the sultan and the vizier wrote to King 
William after the congress was over expressing their pleasure at 
his conduct, and requesting that he might not be recalled ; * 
and when at length he left Turkey in 1702 they loaded him with 
gifts and favours. Nor did time blunt the impression he had made, 
for Sultan Ahmed III said to his successor, Sir Robert Sutton : 
‘The English are old and good friends to us . . . especially do we 
desire to prove to your king our remembrance of his friendly 
intervention at Karlowitz.’ * 

Sutton * was fully competent to maintain the position and 
influence which his predecessor had established. He had been 
trained at Vienna as secretary to his cousin Lord Lexington 
(1695-7), and on his relative’s recall had remained as resident 
minister at the imperial court until he was sent to Constantinople. 
While at Vienna he had gained the confidence of the emperor, 
and in Turkey he soon showed that he was equally capable of 
winning the respect and favour of his new hosts. He was a very 
competent diplomatist, and his equable disposition not only 
served him in good stead in his relations with the Turks, but also 
enabled him to secure the esteem of the Levant merchants, who 
had quarrelled consistently with Paget, but never tired of thanking 
Sutton for his ‘integrity and candor’ in their affairs. The 
early years of his embassy were spent in resisting the efforts of 
Ferriol to drive the Porte into war with the emperor again, 
a struggle in which he was favoured by the exhaustion of the 
Turks after the recent war, and their careful efforts to maintain, 
outwardly at least, a friendly attitude towards Vienna. In 
December 1711 his attention was diverted to a new task. The 
Russian hostages who had been sent to Constantinople after the 
disaster of the Pruth wrote to him and to the Dutch ambassador 
asking for their help to adjust the differences between the tsar 
and the sultan.® The vizier welcomed their proffered intervention, 
and after a long series of conferences they succeeded in negotiat- 
ing a treaty for a truce of twenty-five years (April 1712). But 
Charles XII, the exiled king of Sweden, was furious at this defeat 
of his plans for reopening the war, and not only bombarded the 
Porte with ‘very violent and indecent remonstrances’ against 
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Sutton and his Dutch colleague,’ but he also wrote to England 
complaining that Sutton had traversed all his measures since his 
arrival at Bender and had openly espoused his enemies’ interests. 
As a result of this representation Sutton was ordered to take no 
further part in the negotiations,” and was obliged to refuse the 
vizier’s request for his help in September 1712, when new diffi- 
culties had arisen over the continued occupation of certain Polish 
districts by Russian troops. This refusal hurt both parties. 
The Turks were ‘ much out of humour’ ;* while when war was 
again declared by the Porte in December the tsar blamed Sutton 
for it, and talked of confiscating all English goods at Archangel.‘ 
In trying to serve Russia and please Sweden at the same time the 
British government thus lost the goodwill of both. 

The outbreak of war between the Porte and Venice (1714), 
and the emperor (1716), gave the king of England a double 
reason for close attention to events in Constantinople. It was of 
the greatest importance to England that the emperor’s hands 
should be left free to deal with the new crisis which threatened to 
develop in Italy between him and Philip V of Spain;° and 
George I, who, as elector of Hanover, had quarrelled with the tsar 
in 1715 over the prolonged occupation of Mecklenburg by 
Russian troops, was equally anxious to secure peace in the east, 
in the hope that Turkey might then be driven into another war 
with Russia and so divert Peter’s attention from the Baltic.® 
Soon after the outbreak of the war Sutton had asked to be recalled, 
but he spent his last few months at Constantinople in striving— 
though without effect—to soften the presumptuous mood of the 
Turks and to persuade them to listen to reasonable terms. His 
successor, Edward Wortley Montagu, was sent out by way of 
Vienna, where he was coolly received by the imperial ministers, 
whose inclinations for peace had sunk to nothing since Eugene’s 
victory at Peterwardein. After being kept waiting on various 
pretexts—a favourite device at Vienna for gaining time— 
Wortley Montagu arrived at Adrianople in March 1717. The 
hopes which were aroused in the Turks by the easy conquest of 
the Morea had quickly been dissipated by their disastrous 
failure to oppose Eugene in 1716, and the vizier, Khalil Pasha, 
whom Wortley Montagu found in office, was anxious for peace, 
but told him that he dared not leave Temesvar in imperial hands 
as such a sacrifice would endanger the sultan’s throne. He hinted 
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that an exchange might easily be arranged, and Wortley Montagu 
passed the suggestion on to Vienna together with a proposal of 
his own for the immediate summoning of a peace conference.* 
His zeal only earned the displeasure of the emperor, to whom 
he appeared to be entirely in the Turkish interest and to be trying 
to snatch from Eugene the fruits of the victorious campaign he 
was then waging. Charles complained to George I during the 
summer of 1717 of this apparent preference shown by his minister 
for the Turks, and asked for his recall. At the same time he 
suggested that Sir Robert Sutton, who was known and trusted 
both at Vienna and at the Porte, should be appointed as pleni- 
potentiary and mediator.” The request was granted, and by 
September Sutton was once more in Vienna, charged with the 
mission of securing peace between the two empires. The English 
ambassador at Vienna, Abraham Stanyan, was appointed joint 
mediator with Sutton, and was given the necessary credentials 
to succeed Wortley Montagu at Constantinople. The campaign 
of 1717, in which they lost Belgrade, forced the Turks to accept 
the principle of uti possidetis, and after the attempts of the 
emperor to negotiate directly with the Porte had been thwarted 
by the insistence of the latter on the mediation of England and 
Holland, a peace congress was assembled at Passarowitz in May 
1718. Both parties tried to evade a literal application. of the 
principle of uti possidetis, and Sutton had to make strong repre- 
sentations at Adrianople and at Vienna in order to avoid a new 
rupture and to bring the conflicting demands into greater har- 
mony. The Turks at length showed themselves willing to satisfy 
all the just pretensions of the emperor, and Charles himself was 
forced by the threat of a Spanish descent on Sicily to moderate 
his terms. In June 1718 the imperial plenipotentiaries came to 
terms, and in the following month the peace was completed and 
signed on the original basis of retention of actual possessions. 
Its conclusion was a great personal triumph for Sutton,’® and 
a valuable contribution not only to the peace of the Balkans but 
to that of all Europe, for Alberoni’s greatest hope of success 
in Italy was based upon the continuation of the Turkish war, 
and this indispensable foundation of his plans was destroyed by 
Sutton at the very moment when the Spaniards struck at Sicily. 
Abraham Stanyan, who succeeded Wortley Montagu at the 
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Porte, had already had considerable diplomatic experience in 
Paris, Switzerland, Piedmont, Milan, and Vienna, but he was a 
man of slow and indolent disposition. Kinnoull described him 
as a ‘well-behaved and complaisant gentleman’ who loved 
‘grandeur and show’ and whose ‘ whole life here (in Turkey) 
for these 12 years past, as 1 am informed, has been upon a sofa 
with the women ’.! His embassy has a proleptic interest because 
it was the first occasion on which English and Russian policy 
erossed swords at Constantinople. As soon as the peace of 
Passarowitz had been signed, Stanyan set to work to stir up 
trouble between the Porte and Russia, with whom England 
had entered into conflict in the Baltic after the signing of the 
treaty of Stockholm with Sweden in 1719. He worked hard to 
alarm the vizir over the tsar’s designs to establish himself in 
Poland by his prolonged occupation of Courland, and he sounded 
him about the possibility of an alliance with Ulrica Eleonora, the 
new queen of Sweden, one condition of which should oblige the 
Turks to compel the tsar to restore his conquests to the Swedes.” 
Stanyan was even authorized by the government to spend 
10,000 dollars in bribes to accomplish this purpose ; but it was 
all in vain. Offers came from Peter to renew the treaty of the 
Pruth and convert it into a perpetual peace, and in spite of 
Stanyan’s protests the new treaty—which had been warmly sup- 
ported by the French ambassador—was signed in November 1720. 

The treaty of Nystadt did not remove the hostility which 
existed between England and Russia, for England was irritated 
by the restraints which the tsar had imposed on her Baltic trade, 
by the suspicion that he was encouraging the Jacobites, and by 
the support he gave to the exiled duke of Holstein-Gottorp, whose 
restoration would imperil the settlement by which Hanover had 
secured Bremen and Verden. When therefore in 1722 the Porte 
began to display considerable anxiety about the tsar’s invasion 
of Persia and his extensive acquisitions in the Caspian district, 
Stanyan renewed his efforts to foment the ill feeling, and depicted 
in lurid colours the dangers to which Russia’s gains exposed the 
Ottoman empire.? But the vizier ‘was resolved to pitch upon 
a peace with the tsar upon any terms rather than hazard his own 
ruin by engaging in a war’,* and when Peter appealed to his 
cupidity by suggesting an agreement to divide the Persian spoils, 
he soon agreed to the proposed treaty of partition. Early in 
1726, after the alliance of Hanover had removed the opposition 
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of France, Stanyan received orders to make another effort to rouse 


the Turks against Russia. The duke of Newcastle wrote to him 
in January, 


As the Czarina is endeavouring everywhere to thwart and disappoint the 
designs of England and France for the preservation of the publick peace, 
and is still encouraging and supporting the Jacobite interest, His Majesty 
would have you continue to use your endeavours to induce the Turks 
to carry on their designs against the Muscovites in Persia (where they 
had fallen out over the division of the spoils), and by that means find her 
some diversion in those parts.’ 


But the Porte was already too deeply involved with the Persians 
to risk another war, even if the knowledge of the Austro-Russian 
alliance of 1726 had not also warned the vizier against any rash 
step, and all Stanyan’s arguments were unheeded. The death of 
George I in the following year brought with it a relaxation of the 
suspicion of Russia which had characterized English policy since 
his accession, and for the remainder of Stanyan’s embassy the 
British government was too busy combating the designs of the 
Austrians and Spaniards in the west to trouble about the more 
shadowy Russian menace. He was recalled in 1730, and in 
spite of his efforts to embroil the Porte in war with Russia the 
vizier dismissed him with a written testimonial to his king that he 
had always ‘ behaved himself in a manner suitable to the good 
harmony and advantage of both nations, and discharg’d the duty 
of his embassy in a commendable manner ’.? 

His successor, who arrived at Constantinople in April 1730, 
was George Hay, seventh earl of Kinnoull. His first three years 
in Turkey passed uneventfully, but the outbreak of the Polish 
succession war in 1733 put an end to this period of tranquillity, 
and the activities of the foreign ministers in Constantinople 
which were aroused by the new conflict reflected the different 
grouping of interests which had taken place in Europe since the 
treaty of Vienna, 1731. While the French ambassador, the 
marquis de Villeneuve, strove with ‘ dayly and earnest solicita- 
tions’ * to persuade the grand vizier Ali to support King Stanislaus, 
Kinnoull, in accordance with instructions from home, strongly 
dissuaded him from taking any hostile steps against Russia, 
pointing out that war with the tsarina meant also war with the 
emperor, and that it would ruin the efforts which England was 
making to accommodate matters between the powers.‘ Yet in 
spite of this warning the vizier began to prepare for war, and even 
the rejection by France of the treaty of alliance which Ali had 
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demanded from Villeneuve before committing himself to hostilities 
did not stem the rising tide of anger of the Porte against Russian 
intervention in Poland, and encroachments on the boundaries 
of the Crimean khanate. The vizier told Kinnoull plainly that 
if the Russians remained in Poland during the coming winter the 
Porte would be obliged to take measures for its own security. 
At the same time he gave him a letter to George II repeating his 
complaints against the tsarina and expressing the hope that the 
English court would not approve of proceedings ‘so contrary to 
the facts of good friendship and the contents of the treaties’, 
but that by its good offices ‘these particulars will come to be 
explained and adjusted in a friendly way . . . according to the 
desire of the Sublime Porte’. Kinnoull tried to assure the vizier 
of the sincerity of Russia’s intentions, and the British govern- 
ment did its best to recommend at St. Petersburg a line of 
conduct which might quiet the suspicions of the Turks. But 
the tsarina had resolved to wipe out the humiliation of the 
Pruth, and the Porte viewed with increasing alarm her claims 
on the debatable frontier lands between the Crimea and the 
Caspian. 

Hostilities were finally provoked between them in 1735 
by the march of a Tartar force through some of the disputed 
territory on its way to assist the people of Daghistan against the 
Persians. The Russians protested against the expedition, and 
then attacked the Tartars and raided their settlements. Such 
was the situation when Kinnoull was superseded by Sir Everard 
Fawkener in December 1735. Over a year earlier the duke of 
Newcastle had written complaining that the king had received 
information that Kinnoull was living on too intimate terms with 
the French ambassador, and that he had always shown great 
indifference in the negotiations to preserve peace between Russia 
and the Porte.? The king’s informants were Calkoen, the Dutch 
ambassador, and Neplueff, the Russian resident, and Kinnoull 
defended himself with considerable plausibility by a counter- 
accusation against his two colleagues that they were engaged 
in an involved and deeply laid plot to get him recalled. Which 
story was true it is impossible to say. Kinnoull’s successors 
confirmed the adverse characters of Calkoen and Neplueff which 
he drew, and if he had not stressed in his reports the influence 
which the French ambassador exercised over the vizir and the 
warlike preparations which were being made, it was because 
he had always believed—and rightly as it proved—that the Turks 
would not fight unless the Russians forced them to do so. On 
the other hand, the repeated complaints received in London of 
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his ‘ manifest partiality’ for the French were sufficiently con- 
vincing for the king to decide to recall him in the summer of 
1735. 

Sir Everard Fawkener’ was a merchant of the Levant 
Company who had lived and traded for some years in Aleppo, 
and had then returned to England and settled down to a life of 
cultured ease in his house at Wandsworth. He was a man of 
literary and artistic tastes and possessed a genial and kindly 
disposition. Bolingbroke said of him that ‘he has much and 
useful knowledge and is of an admirable temper’; and Voltaire, 
who spent most of his stay in England (1726-9) at Fawkener’s 
house, spoke of him as ‘ the good and plain philosopher of Wands- 
worth ’, and never forgot the hospitality and many kindnesses 
he received from him during these years.” His instructions on 
going out to Constantinople were to concert and execute with the 
imperial and Russian ministers there ‘such measures as shall 
appear the most effectual to prevent the Porte from coming to 
a rupture with the Emperor or the Czarina’.* But fighting had 
already begun in the Crimea before he arrived, and when the 
news arrived in the following spring that Miinnich had invested 
Azov, the Turks very reluctantly declared war. The vizier at 
once sent for Fawkener and Calkoen and asked for their media- 
tion. He claimed their help because, as he pointed out, in the 
Polish war the Porte had believed the assurances of England and 
Holland about the sincerity of Russia, and had thus lost a 
favourable opportunity of providing for its own security. On 
his request they wrote to the Russian chancellor, Osterman, to 
try and arrange the dispute, but his response merely enlarged in 
the usual stilted vocabulary of diplomacy upon the justice and 
moderation of the tsarina’s claims, and offered no hopeful basis 
for further correspondence. In December 1736 they were sum- 
moned to the Turkish camp at Babadagh with a view to their 
participating in the negotiations which had been renewed at the 
end of the campaigning season.’ But the maritime powers, 
who were anxious to work in harmony with the emperor and 
Russia, had forbidden their ministers to mediate unless their 
services were accepted by all parties, and as neither the tsarina 
nor the emperor (who was in secret agreement with Russia), 
had signified their acceptance of the Anglo-Dutch mediation,° 
Fawkener and Calkoen were obliged to refuse their help to the 
Turks. Consequently they took no part in the congress of 

? He was knighted at Hanover, September 1735, on his way to Turkey. 

* Ballantyne, Voltaire’s Visit to England. 

* State Papers, Foreign, Turkey, 27, Additional Instructions to Fawkener. 

* Ibid, 28, Fawkener to Newcastle, 10 June 1736. 


5 Ibid. same to same, 30 December 1736. 
* Ibid. 29, same to same, 31 March 1737. 
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Nemirov (1737), at which the Austrians and Russians amused the 
Porte until the emperor was ready to take the field. Hence- 
forward they were virtually excluded from the negotiations, and 
the control of the whole situation passed into the hands of the 
French ambassador, to whom the Turks had turned when they 
were presented with the impossible terms of their opponents at 
Nemirov. Although Fawkener and the Dutch ambassador made 
several offers to renew their mediation, and complained to the 
vizier of their exclusion, they met only with evasive replies and 
were denied all information of what was going on in the battle 
areas or behind. Villeneuve ignored them, and beyond the obvious 
fact that he was busy negotiating with the full confidence of the 
Turks, Fawkener knew nothing of the long series of intrigues 
which led up to the triumph of his French colleague at Belgrade. 
His letters home contained few definite details and were appa- 
rently based merely on hearsay or rumour. 

The outbreak of the Austrian succession war caused little 
disturbance at Constantinople, for the Turks were resolved to 
maintain a strict neutrality. 


They seem [wrote Fawkener] to have a view of setting a shining example, 
and to affect a kind of triumph in preferring their veracity to all the 
appearances of advantages at a time when others are so eagerly bent 
on the pursuit of them as totally to forget all kinds of considerations, 
even those of common decency." 


The situation was so quiet that in 1742 Fawkener asked for, and 
obtained, permission to return to England for a short time on 
his private affairs. He departed in November, leaving his 
secretary, Stanhope Aspinwall, in charge during his absence. 
For two more years the situation continued uneventful, but 
in May 1744 the Porte decided to draw an imaginary line from 
Arta to the gulf of Sidra, to the east of which all privateering 
was prohibited.” This was done in the vain hope of protecting 
Turkish subjects and goods from the depredations of the English 
and French vessels which swarmed in the Aegean since the formal 
declaration of war between the two countries in March 1744. 
The English privateers simply ignored this line, and the sultan 
and the vizier soon found themselves besieged by the complaints 
of a constant stream of subjects who had been dispossessed of 
all their goods and often very roughly handled while sailing in 
Turkish waters. Naturally they were annoyed, and the relations 
of Stanhope Aspinwall with the vizier became distinctly strained. 
In 1746 he was given ‘ peremptory orders’ by the Porte to com- 
municate its complaints to the king, and a definite period of three 


1 Ibid. 31, same to same, 10 January 1742. 
* Ibid. 32, Stanhope Aspinwall to Newcastle, 12 May 1 1744. 
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months was fixed for restitution to be granted to the sufferers. 
Aspinwall told Newcastle that 


if it is, or ever has been, thought necessary either for publick or other 
interests of His Majesty or his subjects to keep up any good understanding 
between our Court and this, it is now high time to use some methods to 
revive it, when it seems to be actually breathing its very last gasp." 


This warning at length aroused the government to the danger 
of the situation, and in reply Newcastle promised the vizier all 
reasonable satisfaction to the victims of the privateers and the 
issue of more stringent orders to the captains of such vessels. 
A further source of annoyance to the Turks was the prolonged 
absence of the English ambassador. Soon after his return to 
England Fawkener had been appointed private secretary to 
the duke of Cumberland, and no effort was made to fill his place 
in Constantinople. Great resentment was aroused at the Porte 
by this omission, and by the way in which, as it appeared, 
Fawkener had stolen away, leaving no authorized successor 
behind him. Strong representations were sent to the king in 
1745 and again in 1746, and as the result of these James Porter, 
who was then in Vienna on a special mission to the empress, was 
appointed to the embassy, and arrived at Constantinople in 
February 1747. The Turks were at first anxious about his rank, 
for they knew that he had been a merchant in his earlier days, 
and after their experience of the way in which Fawkener had 
treated them they told Stanhope Aspinwall frankly that they 
wanted no more people of such ‘low rank’ sent to them.” But 
Porter was a man of ability and tact, and his conduct quickly 
destroyed any suspicions which the Porte may have entertained 
about him on this score. 

Until the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was signed he was fully 
occupied in liquidating the troubles caused by the English 
privateers. When the war was over he settled down, in con- 
junction with the imperial and Russian residents, to resist the 
efforts of the French and Swedes to secure some treaty or alliance 
between the Porte and Prussia. In 1754, through the ‘ vast 
habitudes and friendship’ of his dragoman, Pisani, he was able 
to secure copies of the letters sent by Louis XV to the sultan urging 
a treaty of alliance and commerce between the Porte and Prussia 
similar to that made with Sweden in 1740, and of the proposed 
new treaty between France and Turkey by which both were to 
guarantee the liberty and constitution of Poland.* But the Turks 


' State Papers, Foreign, Turkey, 32, Stanhope Aspinwall to Newcastle, 20 August 
1746. 


* Ibid, same to same, 26 January 1747. 


* Ibid. 37, Porter to Sir T, Robinson (with copies of French proposals enclosed), 
1 October 1754. 
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needed little persuasion from Porter to adhere to their policy 
of non-intervention, and politely postponed consideration of the 
French proposals sine die. Karl Adolf von Rexin, who arrived at 
Constantinople early in 1755, nominally to convey Frederick the 
Great’s congratulations to Sultan Osman III on his accession, 
but in reality to try and negotiate a treaty with the Porte, met 
with a similar evasive response,” and Porter was able to con- 
gratulate himself on having helped once more to thwart the plans 
of France and her ally. 

A few months later the news of the convention of Westminster 
and the treaty of Versailles fell like a bomb among the settled 
policies and habits of all the diplomatists in Turkey. If Ver- 
gennes, who inherited a policy which for nearly a century had 
been opposed to the Empire and had striven to preserve Poland 
from Russian influence, now found it embarrassing to explain 
his master’s alliance with the old enemy and to persuade the 
Porte that on this occasion the overrunning of Poland by 
Russian troops was in no way dangerous to its independence, 
Porter found it hardly less difficult to perform a volte-face and 
become an eager supporter of the alliance between Turkey and 
Prussia which he had resisted so vehemently a few months before ; 
while the Turks themselves, whose ideas of diplomacy had never 
strayed beyond that rivalry of France and Austria which they 
had known since the days of Suleiman the Magnificent, were 
entirely bewildered. Most of their ill humour was naturally 
concentrated against those who had dislodged this corner-stone 
of their foreign policy, and Porter did not fail to impress upon 
them—by a slight distortion of the true facts—‘ that it was the 
most perfidious step the French could take’ to join an alliance 
which must obviously be aimed against the Porte, since the 
house of Austria could have no other power to fear.* He was soon 
joined by Rexin, who again arrived secretly at Constantinople, 
with credits in his pocket for 100,000 dollars to facilitate his 
negotiations for an alliance which might be followed by the 
intervention of the Turks in the war,’ and the accomplishment 
of this desirable end became the incessant theme of all Porter’s 
instructions from home. In later years Pitt may have been 
‘quite a Russ’, and hoped for the destruction of the Ottoman 
empire, but no such feelings prevented him from trying to 
incorporate the Turks in his all-embracing plans of campaign 
against France and her allies during the Seven Years’ war. 


Ibid. 38, same to same, 16 December 1754. 

* Ibid. Porter to Holdernesse (enclosing copy of Porte’s reply to Rexin), 16 June 

1755. 
* Ibid. 39, Porter to Henry Fox, 1 August 1756. 
* Ibid. Porter to Pitt, 25 April 1757. 
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In January 1757 he wrote to Porter that it would create 
a useful diversion if the Porte could be persuaded to reinforce 
its troops on the Austrian and Russian frontiers,’ and in March 
1758 he sent him, along with the news of the new treaty between 
France and Austria, and £20,000 to be used for bribes, renewed 
exhortations to stir up the Turks against their old enemies. 


When can the Ottoman Porte [he wrote] have so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of securing themselves from the impending danger as the present ? 
When the Empress Queen is obliged to withdraw her whole force from 
the Turkish frontier to make up the face of an army against the victorious 
troops of the King of Prussia; and the Empress of Russia also has been 
induced to engage her forces in support of the measures of her new allies ; 
so that the Ottoman Porte can have nothing to fear from either of these 
frontier powers, whatever dispositions or motions of their forces the 
Porte shall judge proper to make.” 


Porter, who had meanwhile tried in vain to arrange some agree- 
ment between the Porte and Rexin (who was still lying hid in 
Constantinople), at once passed on the news of the new Franco- 
Austrian treaty to the vizier, hinting that France had not only 
guaranteed to the Empress the restoration of Silesia but also of all 
territory lost since the treaty of Passarowitz. The vizier, Ragib 
Pasha, ‘the most informed of any one man in this Empire of the 
true interests of the Porte, the connexion of Christian princes, and 
their interests ’,* listened to him patiently, but kept his own counsel 
until the spring of 1759. Then he opened his mind. He admitted 
that circumstances were favourable for the Turks to strike a 
blow at their old enemies, Austria and Russia, and he professed 
to be anxious for some understanding with Prussia, but as the 
king of Prussia was a complete stranger to the Porte he required 
that its ‘old and true friend’, the king of England, should 
guarantee that any alliance made with Prussia should be ‘ durable, 
perpetual, and for ever’. If King George would pledge himself 
on this point Ragib offered to sign a treaty with Prussia and to 
invade Hungary.* To this proposal Pitt replied by urging that 
unity of interest was a far stronger bond of union than ‘the 
formality and letter of treaties’, and by giving Porte> a free 
hand so far as bribery was concerned, providing only that no 
money was actually paid until the Turkish forces had begun 
to march.® 
Unhappily, however, Ragib Pasha presented the strange 

phenomenon of a Turk in high office who was absolutely incor- 

' State Papers, Foreign, Turkey, 39, Pitt to Porter, 11 January 1757. 

* Jbid. 40, same to same, 2 March 1758. 

* Ibid. 39, Porter to Holdernesse, 15 January 1757. 


* Ibid. 40, Porter to Pitt, 3 April 1759, 8 April 1759. 
* Ibid. Pitt to Porter, 25 May 1759. 
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ruptible, and he clung obstinately to his demand for an English 
guarantee. It was obviously impossible for the British govern- 
ment to give such a promise—the long time which it took to 
communicate between the two countries would alone have sufficed 
to prevent it—and Pitt took the only honourable course when he 
refused a pledge which would almost certainly have had to be 
disowned in the near future unless the interests of his own country 
were to be sacrificed to it, though he did try unsuccessfully to 
satisfy Ragib by authorizing Porter to make a carefully worded 
oral declaration on the point.’ Possibly the vizier had foreseen 
that his request was impossible and was merely hedging and 
playing for time, for politics at the Porte was a game in which 
office, fortune, and life all depended upon the skill with which 
the player tacked and veered before the prevailing wind. At 
least Porter came slowly to suspect that the vizier had not been 
entirely sincere in the negotiations.” Yet in spite of the refusal 
of an English guarantee Ragib finally consented to treat with 
Rexin, and in December 1760 the Prussian agent was led out from 
Constantinople by night through side streets to the house of the 
vizier’s daughter, where he found Ragib waiting to see him. Rexin 
offered 250,000 dollars for a defensive treaty, but was quickly told 
that he must not think the Turks so simple as to be taken in 
and bring ills on themselves for a little money.* Ragib definitely 
rejected any idea of a defensive alliance, but he offered to consent 
to a treaty of commerce, and Rexin acquiesced in the hope that 
it might be used as a stepping stone to some closer understanding. 
In April 1761 he was at length given a public audience by the 
vizier and received from him the signed treaty of friendship and 
commerce which had been arranged between them.’ 

With this, event Porter’s interests in the negotiations ceased, 
for the estrangement which took place between England and 
Prussia after the resignation of Pitt was reflected in Turkey, and 
although Rexin continued to work for an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Porte until he was recalled in 1764, he ceased 
to take his English colleague into his confidence or to acquaint 
him with any of his activities.° On his own request Porter was 
recalled in 1761, and Henry Grenville, the brother of Earl Temple, 
was appointed to succeed him. The new ambassador arrived at 
Constantinople in March 1762,° and Porter—who was a bad 
sailor—set out in May to return home by land: an adventurous 
journey through Silesia and the other belligerent areas which he 


' Ibid. same to same, 12 June 1759. 
* Ibid. 41, Porter to Pitt, 9 February 1760. 

* Ibid. same to same, 8 February 1760. * Ibid. same to same, 4 April 1761. 
* Ibid. Grenville to Egremont, 2 April 1762. 

* Ibid. same to same, 2 March 1762. 
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fortunately accomplished without accident in four months’ 
travelling. 

It must be admitted that English diplomacy at Constan- 
tinople during this century 1660-1760 is, broadly speaking, 
a story of ineffectual effort and failure. The peace of Karlowitz 
came too late to influence the war which ended at Ryswick ; 
Stanyan failed to create a diversion against Russia; Kinnoull 
was unable to prevent war between the sultan and the tsarina ; 
Fawkener’s efforts to make peace between them ended in ignomini- 
ous futility ; and Porter could not unite the Turks with Prussia 
or persuade them to intervene in the Seven Years’ war. The 
results obtained, from a diplomatic point of view, shrink into 
insignificance when placed beside the successes of the French 
ambassadors to Turkey, for Chateauneuf, Villeneuve, and Ver- 
gennes—to mention only three of the remarkably able sequence 
of men who represented France in the Levant during this period— 
wielded a consistently powerful, and sometimes decisive influ- 
ence over Turkish policy, and swayed it in the interests of France 
with extraordinary success. The failure of England to do the 
same was not due to any personal deficiencies in her representa- 
tives. Four of them at least—Trumbull, Paget, Sutton, and 
Porter—were men of outstanding ability, and of the remainder 
none was below the normal level of competency. The fault lay 
rather in the nature of the policy they were obliged to sustain 
at the Porte, for while it is true to say that the revolution of 
1688 first brought Turkey permanently within the orbit of 
English foreign policy, it did so only as an auxiliary to the solu- 
tion of more pressing diplomatic problems, and not as a question 
of outstanding importance in itself. Consequently English 
interest was limited to the reaction which Turkey might be 
made to produce upon the neighbouring states, according as 
England was friendly or hostile to them. The reaction which 
those states might have on the welfare or even on the continued 
existence of Turkey itself was hardly considered until her preserva- 
tion became necessary in the nineteenth century for the protection 
of English interests in the Mediterranean and in India. 

Thus it often happened that English diplomacy, based on the 
established axioms of hostility to France and friendship with the 
Empire, was opposed to the true interests of the Porte, whose 
policy regarded France as the traditional friend and Austria as 
the traditional enemy. While, therefore, an English ambassador 
like Paget who strove to arrange some accommodation between 
the Porte and the emperor in order to serve the ulterior motives 
of his sovereign had to overcome both the interests and the 
traditions of the Turks, and could offer no tangible reward for the 
surrender of them, the French ambassador had merely to confirm 
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the Porte in its settled policy, adherence to which offered the 
possibility of rich prizes in territory and booty. In the same 
way France and Turkey were united in their opposition to Russia, 
whereas England, which was unaffected by the encroachments of 
the Russians on the fringe of Europe, tended to favour them 
because of the rich commerce which existed between the two 
countries. The Levant Company’s trade diminished throughout 
the century until Porter could write that ‘ commerce will have its 
ebb and flow, but this branch has sunk to such a degree that the 
channel remains almost without hope of replenishing’. Mean- 
while the Baltic trade with Russia—consisting mainly in naval 
stores which were indispensable to Great Britain until an alterna- 
tive source became available in America—grew steadily in volume. 
So long, therefore, as commerce remained the chief motive of Eng- 
land’s policy she naturally favoured Russia rather than Turkey. 
Only when empire supplanted trade as the basis of her diplomacy 
was the balance tilted in the opposite direction, and the preserva- 
tion of Turkey against Russia established as the cardinal point 
of England’s attitude towards ‘ the Eastern Question ’. Stanyan’s 
hostility to Russia, which was grounded on Hanoverian rather 
than on English policy, and Porter’s efforts to rouse the Turks 
against her, which sprang from the exceptional circumstances 
created by the diplomatic revolution of 1756, were only tem- 
porary aberrations from the settled course of Anglo-Russian 
friendship. Normally the English ambassador found himself 
handicapped by the necessity of working in conjunction with, 
or on behalf of, the two most persistent opponents of the Porte, 
while the French minister was confronted by the far easier task 
of encouraging hostility which was always latent, and of blowing 
coals which already glowed. As Pitt truly pointed out to the 
vizier Ragib, unity of interest was the only real bond between 
states. Between France and the Porte it existed in their common 
hatred of Austria and Russia, but between England and Turkey 
no such basis for co-operation was discovered until Pitt’s son 
laid down the principle that the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Empire was a vital interest to England. A. C. Woop. 


1 Porter, State of the Turkey Commerce, p. 361. 
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The Westminster Election of 1814 


HE parliamentary election in the great radical constituency of 
Westminster, which followed the expulsion of Lord Cochrane 
from the house of commons,’ is interesting as an incident in the 
careers of Sheridan and Brougham. In 1814 Sheridan had already 
outlived his greatness. Socially he was on the verge of ruin ; 
politically he was discredited by his connexion with the prince 
regent. Since the general election of 1812 he had been without 
a seat in parliament, but on 22 April 1814 the Morning Chronicle, 
the chief organ of the whig party, announced that he was to be 
brought in for the borough of Truro. Three days later, however, 
the report was contradicted, and the Chronicle declared that he 
would never consent to sit in parliament for a close borough. 
Henry Brougham, too, who was rapidly making his name at the 
bar, had been excluded from St. Stephen’s since 1812, in which 
year he had failed to carry the Liverpool election. He himself, 
in a moment of candour, acknowledged that he had been a bad 
party man, and for the neglect with which he had, for two years, 
been treated by the whig magnates he had only himself to 
blame. But the borough proprietors’ indifference to his 
prospects had impressed him deeply. At one moment he had 
serious thoughts of enlisting under the banner of Canning; at 
another, of turning ‘ demagogue’ and allying himself with the 
radical Burdett. Before the end of 1812 we already find him 
stating that to be returned as radical member for Westminster 
was almost the height of his ambition. Burdett and Cochrane 
were the sitting members, and there was no immediate likelihood 
of a vacancy. 

The possibility of developments from the episode of Cochrane’s 
stock exchange hoax caused a flutter of excitement amongst the 
Westminster electors and the party managers. His trial, convic- 
tion, and expulsion from the house of commons were all anticipated 
before even preliminary inquiries into the affair had been made. 
With indecent haste, both the whigs and the radicals began to 
prepare for another election. As early as 12 March, less than 
three weeks after the date of the alleged fraud, and long before 
it-was known whether there would be a vacancy, the newspapers 


1 See J. B. Atlay, The Trial of Lord Cochrane before Lord Ellenborough. 
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were circulating reports that Brougham would go to the poll, and 
Lord Byron had already been informed that Sheridan was to 
fight in the whig interest.1. On 10 March he wrote in his diary : 
‘ Sherry means to stand for Westminster, as Cochrane (the stock- 
jobbing hoaxer) must vacate. Brougham is a candidate. I fear 
for poor dear Sherry. Both have talents of the highest order, but 
the youngster has yet a character. We shall see, if he lives to 
Sherry’s age, how he will pass over the red-hot ploughshares of 
‘ public life.’ A three-cornered contest, however, appeared to be 
inevitable, and Francis Place shrewdly suspected that the tories 
would put forward a candidate with the express object of destroy- 
ing the powerful influence which the Westminster committee of 
Reformers (formed in 1807 to secure the return of Sir Francis 
Burdett) exerted on behalf of the radicals. The whigs, fearing 
for their popularity, were anxious to avoid a contest with the 
reformers, and on Saturday, 11 June, the duke of Norfolk, 
one of the most powerful borough proprietors in the country, 
condescended to call upon Samuel Brooks, the chairman of 
the Westminster Committee, and urged him not to propose 
Brougham. The radicals, however, confident that their triumphs 
in 1807 and 1812 would be repeated, were not at all disposed to 
be so accommodating. The duke’s efforts failed.2. By the end 
of June the government whips had, on the ground of expense, 
definitely abandoned any intention they might have had of 
putting forward a candidate, and had decided to support the whigs 
against the common enemy. Sheridan’s prospects, therefore, 
seemed bright, for he had obtained a footing in two camps. But 
one complication had hardly been avoided when another threat- 
ened to arise. The radicals were by no means united in support 
of Brougham’s projected candidature. Not without reason did 
many of them suspect his attitude towards parliamentary reform, 
the question in which they were most interested. The result of 
their dissension was that on 5 June Peter Walker, a prominent 
Westminster elector, invited Major Cartwright, the veteran 
reformer, to stand; and a week later Cartwright privately 
accepted the invitation. 

Whilst these intrigues, negotiations, and preparations were 
proceeding, Cochrane’s trial was drawing near. It began on 8 June 
and was concluded the following day. He was found guilty, but 
sentence was deferred. Brougham himself was one of the counsel 
retained for the defence. 


1 There is no truth in Moore’s story (Diary, iv. 296) of Sheridan being at this 
time in a spunging-house, ‘speculating upon Westminster’. Sheridan was arrested 
for debt, not in 1814, but in August 1813, and his detention lasted only three days 
(Sichel, Sheridan, ii. 374). 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 27850 (Place Papers), fo. 276. 
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A week later (16 June) the Morning Chronicle announced that 
until a vacancy was declared, Sheridan’s friends would refrain 
from calling a public meeting on his behalf; and the radicals 
were first in the field. They had already taken advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by the celebration of Burdett’s seventh 
anniversary of his election for the city of Westminster, on 23 May, 
to bring Brougham before the notice of the electors. James 
Burdett, the brother of Sir Francis, had, on that occasion, pro- 
posed his health, and Brougham, who was introduced to the 
assembly as ‘the honest lawyer’, delivered a brilliant speech. 
The first public meeting in connexion with the expected election 
was held at the ‘ Crown and Anchor’ tavern by the reformers on 
8 June. They passed a resolution that their candidate must 
necessarily subscribe to the three cardinal principles of reform 
which Burdett had enunciated in parliament in 1809: that the 
right of voting ought at least to extend to all who were subject 
to direct taxation; that ‘representation ought to be fairly 
distributed throughout the country’; and that the duration of 
parliaments ought not to exceed the period of one year. The 
disunion of the radicals was publicly revealed at their second 
meeting held on Thursday, 16 June. After the resolution that 
had been passed a week earlier had been read and confirmed, 
Alderman Wood, afterwards notorious for his championship of 
the queen’s cause in 1820, proceeded to nominate Major Cart- 
wright. The proposition was duly seconded, and immediately 
afterwards Mr. Lochee, the chairman, sent a message on a slip 
of paper to a gentleman whose name does not appear, but who 
at once rose and proposed Brougham. An extraordinarily 
animated discussion ensued, and the merits and demerits of the 
two candidates were freely canvassed, but the meeting broke up 
without taking a vote in favour of the nominations. Some 
speakers objected to Brougham on the ground that his views on 
the great subject of parliamentary reform were really unknown, 
whilst they pointed out that Cartwright had been a staunch and 
unwavering supporter of the radical programme for more than 
a generation. The same critics, too, strongly argued that 
Brougham’s views on that all-important topic had, only four 
years before, been distinctly opposed to those which the West- 
minster electors had just declared must be subscribed to by their 
candidate. They reinforced their arguments by quoting 
Brougham’s article on that subject in the Edinburgh Review of 
April 1810, the authorship having accidentally become known 
to the general public. A few days later: an account of the pro- 
ceedings at this important meeting was published in the form of 
an anonymous pamphlet, 7'o the Electors of Westminster, signed, 
‘ By an Elector of Westminster ’. The writer took full advantage 
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of the scope for ironical comment afforded by Brougham’s 
piquant situation. In 1810 he had spoken of the radicals whose 
votes he was now about to solicit as the ‘ contemptuous tools of 
a tumultuous faction ’, as a ‘ class of impostors practising despicable 
arts ’, and ‘ showing’ an utter ‘ disregard of truth and contempt 
of decency’. Cartwright was applauded for his lifelong services 
to the cause of reform, and his adversary’s claims were demolished. 
But this is not the end of the story. The pamphleteer, alluding 
to Cartwright’s tract of 1810 (The Comparison) on the subject 
of parliamentary reform, declared that the major had met 
responsibility ‘by putting his name to what he wrote’. This 
anonymous writer who boasted of the major’s fitness and moral 
excellence, and who discovered such a virtue in publicity of 
authorship, was none other than Cartwright himself. 

Not unnaturally, he lost much of his ground when this fact 
became known. Francis Place declared that ‘ scarcely anybody 
would act either with him or for him ’. 


The Major [he afterwards wrote] was never very nice about the means 
he used to accomplish his purposes. . . . It is remarkable that all his life 
long, the Major had acted in a similar way towards his associates, saying 
and doing whatever he thought right for his own purposes, without ever 
consulting them, even in matters in which they were implicated, and thus 


as Horne Tooke had observed, has either caused his expulsion from or 
broken up every society or party of which he was a member ; still the Major 
never saw his folly and lost his points continually, and still he thought the 
game was always his.? 


On the day of this meeting, Brougham, aware that he would 
have to subscribe to Burdett’s reform programme, informed 
Francis Place through Edward Wakefield, a radical friend of 
the Charing Cross tailor, and the father of the more famous 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, that he was willing and ready to take 
the pledge ; but at the same time, says Place, he ‘ expressed him- 
self somewhat dissatisfied no application had been made to him 
from the Westminster Committee’. Brougham told his friend 
James Mill that he had made the same declaration repeatedly 
from the Liverpool hustings in 1812. That, of course, was merely 
his own account ; and others alleged that he had stated ‘ he was 
not of that party who wanted no government ’"—which, they said, 
could only mean that he was opposed to the Burdettites and the 
men of the Cartwright school. 

On 21 June Lord Ellenborough pronounced sentence on 
Cochrane. A fine of £1,000, a year’s imprisonment, and the 
punishment of standing in the pillory, were imposed. This last 
piece of ignominy, however, was wisely remitted, for Burdett 
avowed his intention of standing with him, and the government 

1 Add, MS. 27850, fo. 279. | 
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had no wish to make Cochrane a popular hero. Two days later 
the livery of London held its annual parliamentary reform 
dinner, at which Place had arranged for Brougham to make 
his public declaration in favour of annual parliaments, equal 
electoral districts, and a suffrage coextensive with taxation. 
As it happened, another subject of much more universal interest 
was being discussed on the very night of the livery dinner. The 
affairs of the princess of Wales, who was at the time exciting a vast 
amount of attention, were being debated in the house of commons, 
and all the regular reporters were in attendance there. The 
result was that the newspaper reports of the proceedings at the 
dinner, and of Brougham’s speech in particular, were extraordi- 
narily poor. The Morning Chronicle’s account was the best, but 
it occupied only half a column, whilst The Times, which, on the 
16th, had given a list of the distinguished visitors who were 
expected to attend, omitted to make any mention whatsoever of 
the affair, the greater part of the news-sheet being devoted to 
a report of the debate in parliament. In a letter written on 
29 May to the chairman of the Westminster Committee, Place 
had emphasized the fact that, whoever should be nominated by 
his party (and he fully expected that Brougham would be chosen), 
the candidate’s written declaration of his adherence to the radical 
programme was of the utmost importance, ‘not only to save 
a deal of trouble, but to give you a fair chance of success’. On 
the day following the livery dinner, therefore, Place, very dis- 
satisfied with the reports of Brougham’s speech, cut them out of 
two of his morning papers, pasted them upon sheets of writing- 
paper, and sent them to Samuel Brooks with a letter suggesting 
that they should be laid before the committee for its considera- 
tion, and then dispatched to Brougham for correction. That 
advice was followed ; a deputation from the committee went to 
see Brougham at his rooms, and on the following day (Saturday, 
25 June) James Mill brought Place a copy of the speech written 
out entirely anew by Brougham himself. Finding it quite satis- 
factory, Place sent it to Brooks, who caused it to be printed in 
the next number of the Sunday Review, a paper which had been 
supporting Brougham’s candidature. A day or two later, Thomas 
Cleary, well known in the city as a stout reformer, happening 
to meet his friend Cartwright, congratulated him on having won 
over to the cause of radical reform such an able man as Brougham. 
Subsequent events showed how just was the major’s estimation 
of the sincerity of Brougham’s conversion. ‘Depend on it, 
Cleary, you will find it all moonshine,’ was Cartwright’s unsym- 
pathetic reply. The autograph copy of Brougham’s speech was 
carefully preserved in Place’s library, and when, nearly three 
years later, Brougham, having broken with the radicals and 
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returned to the fold of whiggism, was violently abusing his late 
allies, Place presented Cochrane with the manuscript and in- 
structed him to read it in the house of commons with the object 
of exposing his adversary’s political apostasy. 


The fundamental maxim of liberty [wrote Brougham] had been 
solemnly recognized in the face of the world, that all power is from the 
people; that they have a right to choose their government and dismiss 
their rulers for misconduct. . . . But the principles of Reform had been 
assisted also in their progress. Where is now the gag with which our 
mouths had for five and twenty years been stopped, as often as we have 
required that Parliaments should be chosen yearly, and that the elective 
franchise should be extended to all who pay taxes ? 


A fortnight after the second meeting of the reformers at the 
‘Crown and Anchor’, a select meeting of six of Brougham’s 
friends and an equal number of Major Cartwright’s was held at 
the house of Samuel Brooks, with the idea of settling the difference 
that threatened to divide the ranks of the party of reform, and of 
preventing the scandal of two radical candidates opposing each 
other on the hustings. But in spite of their earnest endeavours, 
nothing was effected, and Alderman Wood persisted in his 
intention of proposing the major. ‘It is supposed’, said Place, 
‘he [i.e. Wood] has thoughts of being some day returned for 
Westminster himself, and that the present will be a good oppor- 
tunity to introduce himself to the notice of the electors.’ * 
Brougham, however, had powerful backing. Place himself was 
worth a multitude. He was strongly supported by the chairman 
of the Westminster Committee, and by James Mill. He was 
puffed in the Sunday Review, and Leigh Hunt, in his moderate 
radical paper, the Examiner, sang his praises. He wrote : 


Mr. Brougham is understood to be the chief popular candidate . . . and 
he, in our minds, is the man of all men most fitted for the occasion. . . . Do 
they [i.e. the electors] want an active time of life? He is in the very 
prime of it. Do they look for a keen insight into men and things in general ? 
Let them refer to his speeches and to the various publications that are 
attributed to him. Do they demand eloquence ? We repeat the same 
answer. Do they naturally call for a man of business as well as knowledge, 
one who can be always ready in his place, who can meet any and every 
question, whom neither labour nor authority can daunt, who will make 
a sensation, as it is called, whenever he rises to oppose corruption? Let 
them remember the Orders in Council and the African Slave Trade, and 
all that he has said and done upon those subjects ; let them remember 
that he alone on the former occasion went through a quantity of business 
that might reasonably alarm a committee ; that he fought his way success- 
fully through all the ministerial phalanx with their long habits of success, 
and that, in fine, it was he who made the iniquitous traffic above-mentioned 


» Add. MS. 27850, fo. 277 ff. 2 Ibid. fo. 285. 
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a felony. In a word, he is so truly the man for the seat, that till this 
unaccountable schism was started, people in general never presented to 
their minds any other person who could have the remotest pretension to 
dispute it with him.... 

Like Mr. Sheridan he is a man of wit and taste, with independence 
and a character in addition ; like Mr. Cartwright, he is a Reformist, with 
youth, eloquence, and activity in addition; but like himself perhaps 
alone. he is a man who unites the two extremes of genius and business in 
the same proportion, who can think like the leading man and work like 
the man of office, who can see things both nearly and at a distance, in the 
gross as well as the particular, and who while he is pursuing a question 
through all the tiresome intricacies of detail, can estimate it also in its 
effects, and apply it, whether petty or important, to the best and greatest 
interests of the country.! 


Brougham could count too upon the support of many of 
the advanced whigs who distrusted Sheridan. Henry Grey 
Bennet, the second son of the earl of Tankerville, and one of the 
‘Mountain’, promised to subscribe money and to give the 
committee all the assistance he could. Lord Tavistock also 
pledged his hearty support. Whitbread, Creevey, Bennet, 
Grattan, Lord Ossulston, and Lord William Hamilton would all 
have attended the livery dinner, but for the important business 
that detained them at the house of commons. 

On Tuesday, 5 July, Cochrane was expelled from the commons 
by a majority vote, and an election was thereby made necessary. 
Cochrane had never succeeded, as Burdett had done, in making 
himself the idol of his constituents, but the debate in parliament, 
the support given to him by many of the whigs, and his own 
vehement assertion of his innocence, combined to create in his 
favour a remarkably rapid revulsion of feeling amongst the 
Westminster reformers who had been indifferent about his fate. 
So much indeed was public feeling aroused that it soon became 
evident that neither Brougham nor Sheridan would have the 
ghost of a chance of being returned. Within twenty-four hours 
of the proceedings in parliament, Brooks and the rest of the 
Westminster committeemen who had favoured Brougham’s 
candidature came to the conclusion that Cochrane ought to be 
supported. On the 6th Place wrote: ‘ Mr. Mill called in his way 
to attend a meeting at Brooks’s. He said that Bennet, the 
member who had been so warm for Brougham, was now as warm 
for Cochrane, and he supposed the tide of popular opinion would 
run so strongly in his favour that it would be improper to propose 
Brougham.’ Burdett too had decided to exert his influence on 
behalf of his late colleague ; and Major Cartwright determined 
to follow Burdett’s example. An illuminating reference to 


1 The Examiner, 10 July 1814. 
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Brougham, written after the election, appears in the major’s 
memorandum book : 

Very different would be my feelings on this occasion, if, at the close 
of nearly forty years’ faithful service, and immediately after having stood 
in the gap against the treachery of an unprincipled intrigue, I were to be 
unceremoniously dropped and cast off as a worn-out garment to clear the 
way for some Reformist whose patriotism, like some gay flower, expands only 
in the sunshine, and is shrivelled up at night, or in apprehension of a storm. 


Every one now realized that to force a contest would be the 
height of impropriety. Francis Place, whilst he reluctantly 
accepted the changed situation, thought that Brougham, whom 
he desired to wean from whiggism and to place at the head of 
a strengthened radical party in parliament, ought to be kept 
next on the poll, lest the house of commons should declare 
Cochrane’s re-election invalid, and make ‘ any vagabond who had 
ever so small a number of votes the sitting member’. Alderman 
Wood pertinaciously told Place on the following Friday that he 
too ‘ should concur in the attempt to return Lord Cochrane, and 
that if Brougham had been proposed, he would have nominated 
Major Cartwright himself’. 11 July was nomination day, and 
at the meeting in Palace Yard a further proof of the almost 
universal change of opinion that had so quickly taken place was 
evinced by the reading of a letter from Sheridan, who also 
waived his claims in favour of Cochrane. Burdett’s two resolu- 
tions, ‘ That in the opinion of this meeting Lord Cochrane is 
perfectly innocent of the offence for which he has been sentenced 
to receive an infamous punishment ’, and ‘ That it is therefore 
the opinion of this meeting that Lord Cochrane is a proper person 
to represent the City of Westminster ’, were carried with enthu- 
siasm.* A week later the election, which the nomination of only 
one candidate made a mere formality, took place in Palace Yard, and 
the high bailiff of Westminster, who presided over the proceed- 
ings, declared the expelled member duly elected. Burdett, congratu- 
lating his constituents on account of the unanimity that had been 
evinced, observed that it was the first occasion of its kind on 
which the government had not dared to put forward a candidate. 

The house of commons prudently declined to provoke a storm 
similar to that which had burst upon it in the Wilkes affair half 
a century before, and no objection was raised to the newly elected 
member taking his seat. There was, no doubt, some point in 
Place’s observation to his friend Mill, that one reason for the 
government’s acquiescence in the choice of the electors was that 
the contaminated Lord was infinitely to be preferred as an oppo- 
nent to Brougham, from whose onslaughts the treasury bench had 
so severely suffered. A. ASPINALL. 


1 Life of Cartwright, ii. 78. 2 Add. MS. 27850, fo. 287. 
> The Times, 12 July 1814. 
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Notes and Documents 


William de Wrotham and the Office of Keeper of the 
King’s Ports and Galleys 


THE loss of Normandy created a new problem in English 
politics. Hitherto the frontier of the Angevin dominions had 
been a varying and ill-defined line in France, henceforward it 
was the English Channel. For the first time since the Conquest 
England experienced the full advantages and disadvantages of 
her insular position. The measures taken by John to cope with 
this new situation are of some interest not only in naval but 
also in general history, since they illustrate various tendencies 
in administrative development. The forces under John’s control 
fall into three distinct groups: his own ships, the Cinque Ports 
fleet, and merchant ships impressed at periods of crisis. The 
story of naval administration under John is contained in his 
efforts to fuse these three groups into one under his sole control. 
In this story William de Wrotham plays an important part. 
His part in naval affairs is extremely obscure, and very few writers 
give any information about him.! The naval historians tell us 
little. Sir Harris Nicolas appears to find a difficulty in describing 
his position. He prints several writs addressed to Wrotham, and 
speaks of him as ‘ the Archdeacon of Taunton who was designated 
Keeper of the King’s Ships or Keeper of the King’s Galleys, and 
also Keeper of the Sea Ports’, and adds that though one or two 
other persons bore the same titles, Wrotham seems to have been 
the chief officer.2, Nicolas comments on the large number of 
clergy who appear as administrators of naval affairs under 
John, and remarks that no patent of the office of ‘ Keeper of the 
King’s Ports and Galleys’ is known to exist. The fact that 
Wrotham was archdeacon of Taunton immediately suggests 
one of those clerics who formed the backbone of the Angevin 
household, and who, as we now know, were rewarded for their 


1 See Sir Francis Twiss in Bracton, De Legibus Angliae (Rolls Ser.), ii. 252, 
Miss H. M. Cam, Studies in the Hundred Rolls (Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History, vol. vi), p. 21, and Miss Norgate, John Lackland, p. 193. 

* History of the Royal Navy, i, 144-5. 
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secular services by ecclesiastical preferment. Wrotham, then, 
prima facie appears to be a member of the household who was 
used by John in his efforts to organize the naval services of the 
country. 

The problem which faced John was not small. Before 1204 
the question of naval service on a large scale had hardly arisen, 
since the wars in Normandy had been waged by a large army, 
raised in Normandy itself or in the neighbouring Angevin 
dominions, reinforced by occasional boat-loads of men sent over 
from England.! Any naval threat by Philip Augustus could well 
have been met by the Cinque Ports fleet, which had its base 
opposite the small strip of coast which was under the control of 
Philip, and the favour with which Henry II had regarded the 
Cinque Ports is the measure of their value in this connexion.” 
John’s attempt to reconquer Normandy, however, necessitated 
the assembling of a considerable naval force for the transport 
of a large army. It is typical of the methods of administration 
under John that the office in charge of this business should have 
had its origin in a definitely financial department. When Nicolas 
stated that no patent of the office of keeper of the king’s ports 
existed, he was in all probability right. That office was rather 
developed from a slightly different one than definitely created 
for a distinct purpose. It is nevertheless strange that Nicolas 
should have overlooked a patent to Wrotham of an office which 
was directly connected with naval affairs, and which probably 
developed into the office that caused Nicolas so much perplexity. 
This patent is printed in the Rotuli Litterarum Patentium (a source 
of which Nicolas makes great use) and appoints Wrotham, 
together with Reginald de Cornhill and W. de Formell, as keepers 
of a fifteenth which was to be levied on all French merchants.* 
Every port was to elect six or more of its wisest and wealthiest 
men together with one clerk and one knight to collect the fifteenth, 
and to be responsible to Wrotham and the other commissioners 
for it. The commission closes with provisions for the enforcement 
of the fifteenth on all mariners and shipowners, and with a 
prohibition of the export of wool except by permit of the ‘ capitales 
custodes portuum ’. That we have here the real germ from which 
the later office of keeper of the ports, and perhaps even the 
admiralty itself, developed, there can be little doubt.‘ The 
fifteenth mentioned was not a new imposition in 1204, as it 
had then certainly been in existence for two years, but it had 


? On this subject see Powicke, Loss of Normandy, ch. vi. 

* See A. Ballard, ante, xxiv. 732. 

* Rot. Pat. (Rec. Comm.), p. 42. The date is 4 June 1204. 

* It is interesting to note that during the fourteenth century the terms ‘ custodia’ 
and ‘ admirallatus’ were regarded as interchangeable ; see Marsden, Select Pleas in 
the Court of Admiralty (Selden Soc.). 
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previously, in all probability, been dealt with by the bailiffs of 
the justiciar.! 

There were thus in 1204 three commissioners whose duties 
caused them to have large powers of interference in naval matters, 
and who had agents in every port. Obviously they would be 
of great assistance to John if he desired to co-ordinate the naval 
forces of his English dominions for a descent on Normandy. 
Whether his motive in appointing the ‘ custodes ’ was to secure 
this control or to relieve the overburdened justiciar of an onerous 
duty, or whether it was an example of his jealousy of Fitz-Peter, 
it is impossible to say. Of the men appointed we can learn some- 
thing from the records of the period. William de Formell does 
not appear to have been a person of any note, but both Reginald 
de Cornhill and William de Wrotham were hard-working and 
important civil servants. Cornhill was a member of the famous 
London family of that name.” He was sheriff of Kent, and at 
one time king’s chamberlain of London.’ The rolls are less 
explicit as to the position of Wrotham.' The greater number 
of the writs to him are addressed to him as archdeacon of Taunton, 
though he is occasionally alluded to as ‘ custos portuum ’, ‘ custos 
quintedecimae ’, or ‘custos galliarum’. There are, however, 
several reasons for assigning him a place in the royal household. 
He is constantly associated with Cornhill in matters which have 
no connexion with naval affairs. In 1204 a ‘ computate’ is issued 
in his favour for £4 16s. expended in the purchase of wax.’ 
In 1205 he is keeper of the revenues of the see of Winchester,* 
and in the following year, together with Cornhill, keeper of those 
of the see of Bath.* At various times we find him making pur- 
chases for the king and making various payments. When Hubert 
de Burgh’s lands were ‘in manu regis’ he was ordered to grant 
the church of Erche to Henry of Hereford. Perhaps most impor- 
tant of all is his appearance in the famous and much-discussed 
writ ordering the citizens of London to elect twenty-four citizens 
to take counsel for the improvement of the city, where he is 
named, once more with Cornhill, as supervisor of the election.® 

On this evidence we are justified in assuming that Wrotham, 
like Cornhill, was a member of the king’s household and, most 
probably, of the wardrobe. The fact that he is apparently 
nowhere referred to as ‘ clericus noster ’ would not invalidate the 
assumption,® since it is quite likely that the ordinary tendency 
of John’s chancery would be to address him by his ecclesiastical 


1 Rot. Pat. p. 14 b. * See Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, app. K. 
® Rot. Pat. p. 146. 

* The liberate rolls unfortunately give us very little information about him. 

® Rot. Claus. i. 11. * Ibid. p. 17 b. ? Ibid. p. 63 passim. 

® Ibid. * I am indebted to Professor T. F. Tout for this information. 
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rank in preference to a less dignified title. The immediate result 
of his commission as ‘ custos quindenae’ appears to have been 
to turn Wrotham’s attention mainly to naval matters. For some 
time after the issue of the commission he and his fellow commis- 
sioners receive numerous writs as ‘ custodes or ballivi quindenae’ ; 
gradually the titles of ‘custodes galliarum’ and ‘custodes 
portuum ’ become more frequent. It should be noted that the 
latter is in all probability an abbreviation of the full title ‘ custodes 
quindenae portuum ’ which is used in the commission. The title 
“custos galliarum’ as applied to Wrotham and Cornhill opens 
up an interesting problem, which must unfortunately be left 
unsolved for the present. The patent and close rolls afford us 
no information about Wrotham prior to 1204, so that it is impos- 
sible to say whether he was, before that date, one of the keepers 
of the small fleet which belonged to John. Our only definite 
information as to the numbers and keepers of this fleet is con- 
tained in an entry on the dorse of the close roll of 1205.1. This 
shows that seventeen ships stationed at Romney, Rye, Shoreham, 
Southampton, Winchelsea, and Exeter were under the charge 
of Wrotham, whilst ten stationed at London, Newhaven, and 
Sandwich were in the charge of Reginald de Cornhill. How far 
back the connexion between these two officials and the king’s 
ships dates is a matter for conjecture, but the probability is 
that it dates at the latest from their commission as keepers of 
the fifteenth. At any rate two of the commissioners for 
collecting the fifteenth were also concerned with the custody 
of the king’s ships. 

The abortive expedition against France in 1205 brought 
a considerable amount of naval work to Wrotham. Preparations 
seem to have begun in April, when the bailiffs of Cornwall, Devon, 
Bristol, and Wales received a mandate to impress fit workmen 
and sailors to repair the king’s ships and conduct them to Ports- 
mouth.” That John did not intend to leave England defenceless 
is shown by a writ ordering the towns of Yarmouth, Luddingland, 
Beccles, and Orford to choose two ‘ rectores ’, with two masters 
and 150 good mariners, and send them to London by the quinzaine 
of Easter to take charge of two of the king’s galleys assigned for 
the defence of their ports.? This writ gives the impression that 
John did not expect to encounter any serious naval opposition 
on his journey to Poitou, but was inclined to fear an attack from 
the direction of Flanders,* and therefore preferred to use the 
smaller ships of the Cinque Ports fleet for his expedition. He 
may of course have been unwilling to expose his own ships to 


* Rot. Claus. i. 33. * Rot. Pat. p. 52. > Ibid. p. 52 b 
‘ It was expected that the count of Boulogne would invade England (Histoire 
de Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. 182). 
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the dangers of a long voyage. However, the whole expedition 
was a fiasco ; John assembled the fleet and army at Portsmouth 
‘ about Whitsuntide ’, that is towards the end of May, and finding 
that the barons refused to support him, set sail, but returned on the 
third day. The expenses of the expedition, failure though it was, 
seem to have been heavy, and Wrotham seems to have acted as 
paymaster. On 8 June a ‘ computate’ was issued in his favour 
for £130 10s. for the expenses of ships and galleys and mariners,! 
and a ‘liberate’ was issued for £340 for the expenses of ships, 
galleys, sailors, and the purchase of a mast.?, Wrotham also heard 
the account of the expenses of the bishop of Norwich in purchasing 
stores for the ships of Norfolk and Suffolk, for which a ‘ liberate ’ 
was issued on 11 June.* The main expedition had, in all 
probability, been abandoned by 9 June 1205, and the writs of 
‘liberate’ issued on that date were probably to pay off the 
crews and disperse the fleet. For the remainder of the year we 
hear little of Wrotham as a naval administrator. In July he 
surrendered the castle of Taunton to Peter de Taraton, and in 
the following month is seen purchasing the king’s wine. In 
November, however, his naval duties begin afresh, for on the 
10th of that month he is directed, together with Reginald de 
Cornhill, to supervise the conduct of an assize in all the ports of 
the realm.* Unfortunately the writ is damaged and it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the nature of the assize, but from the mention 
of ‘ our mariners ’ it is evident that it had some connexion with 
the naval forces. By this time, Wrotham has ceased to be 
referred to as ‘custos quindenae’. He is generally styled arch- 
deacon of Taunton, but occasionally ‘ custos portuum ’ or ‘ custos 
portuum et galliarum ’. 

In 1206 John hoped to make an attack on Poitou with more 
success than in the previous year, and his preparations began 
early. As a preliminary movement he seems to have sent an 
expedition to the Channel Islands, for on 29 April a ‘ computate ’ 
was issued in favour of Wrotham and Cornhill for £138, being 
forty days’ wages to 275 mariners sent to the islands in five galleys 
and three great ships. The main expedition of the year assembled 
at Portsmouth at the close of Pentecost and set sail on 25 June, 
reaching La Rochelle on 8 July.® Active preparations started 
by the end of April or beginning of May, and Wrotham’s duties 
seem to have considerably increased since the previous year. 
In 1205 his main duty had apparently been that of paymaster, 
but in 1206 he seems to have added to this duty the general 
organization of the naval side of the expedition. On 1 May 

1 Rot. Claus. i. 39 b. * Ibid. p. 36 b, but ef. ibid. p. 42. 
2 Ibid. * Ibid. p. 57. 
° Wendover, Flores Histor. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 13. Whit-Sunday fell on 21 May. 
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he purchased 40 ‘ summae ’ of oats for the king’s use and had them 
sent to Portsmouth,’ and on the 12th he is charged with the 
command of the Cinque Ports fleet.?, A recruiting expedition was 
dispatched to the Channel Islands to secure ships and mariners. 
The muster rolls, to use a later phrase, were to be sent to Wrotham 
without delay. On 24 May he and Cornhill received a ‘ com- 
putate ’ for 40 marks, evidently paid in imprests to the sailors 
at Portsmouth. Whether Wrotham went to Poitou or not it is 
impossible to say, but his duties in connexion with the expedition 
were not ended when it sailed, since on 3 October an account of the 
expenses of the passage to Poitou was remitted to the justiciar 
with a mandate to pay out to Wrotham £889 15s. 9d. sterling, less 
250 marks which he received in the chamber, but with the addition 
of what he expended by the verdict of jurors in the expenses 
of eleven ships which went to Poitou on the king’s service.* 
Probably, then, Wrotham remained in England to look after the 
supply of ships sent to Poitou, as the eleven mentioned in the 
writ probably crossed later than the main body. John returned 
from Poitou on 12 December, and on 10 January 1207 a ‘liberate’ 
for £91 10s. 3d. was issued in favour of Wrotham for the wages 
of the sailors who composed the fleet which brought the king 
back. In February he was ordered to pay £10 9s. to Odin de 
Hampton, being the arrears of payment for his ship which 
transported the wardrobe from Poitou,’ and in April received 
a ‘computate ’ for 20 marks spent on repairs to the king’s ship 
in which he returned from Poitou. The supremacy which 
Wrotham had gained by this time over the Cinque Ports fleet 
shows that John had already realized the necessity for taking 
into his own hands the control of that important section of a 
medieval naval expedition. From adopting this as a temporary 
expedient to making it a permanent part of the royal policy was 
no long step. 

From the naval point of view the year 1207 was uneventful, but 
one interesting writ shows the extent of Wrotham’s power over 
the coast at a time when no great naval armament was in being, 
or even in preparation. On 12 October certain men of Bayonne 
were licensed to purchase wheat at Sandwich and Southampton, 
under security to take it only to Bayonne. Wrotham was 
charged with seeing that this was done. This may have been 
under his commission of 1204 as ‘ custos quindenae’ to which 
we get a last direct reference in July 1207, when Wrotham or his 
deputies were ordered to hear the accounts of the fifteenth for 
all the ports of Norfolk and Suffolk. The interesting point about 

1 Rot. Claus. i. 69 b. * Rot. Pat. p. 64 b. 


> Rot. Claus. p. 74 b. - * Ibid. p. 76. 
5 Ibid. p. 78. * Ibid. p. 94. 
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the former writ is that it shows Wrotham in a position of impor- 
tance in one of the Cinque Ports, although he was not warden.! 
How he obtained this power is uncertain, but it points to a cen- 
tralizing tendency in naval matters. Wrotham was also employed 
during 1207 on several non-naval matters. Probably as a reward 
for his services in the previous year, he received in the early 
part of the year two churches (Warden in Sheppey and East 
Malling) and the forest of Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset, with 
power to appoint his brother Richard as his deputy.” 

In 1208 he was once more employed in the naval affairs of 
the kingdom. In February he was granted his expenses in 
sending out messengers to the ports to prohibit ships from 
sailing.* This probably refers to the attempt made by John 
to prevent rebellious clerks from going to Rome. Wrotham 
again appears later in the capacity of a practical naval expert 
supervising repairs to the king’s galleys and dockyards at 
Southampton and Portsmouth.* John’s naval preparations for 
1208 seem to have been on an even larger scale than those of the 
preceding year. He ordered the Cinque Ports and the ports of 
the other maritime districts to have all their ships at his disposal 
by 1 June, and directed that full lists of the ships, together with 
the names of their owners, should be sent to Wrotham by 27 April. 
Writs were also sent to the Cinque Ports and certain other ports 
on the south coast ordering them to provide for the manning of 
the king’s galleys at the king’s cost as Wrotham should direct.° 
At the same time restrictions were placed on exports. Wrotham 
was charged with the duty of preventing any person from con- 
veying wheat, horses, or arms abroad, but other merchandise 
might be exported.® This is evidently what would have been 
termed in the eighteenth century a ‘ hot press’. It was destined 
to become even hotter when, on 8 April, Alan Young of Shoreham, 
Vincent of Hastings, Walter Scot and Wimund of Winchelsea 
were ordered to arrest any ships found at sea and conduct them 
to England. A clause in the writ demands the assistance of all 
merchants in coercing any ships which refused to obey.’ 

Wrotham’s duties, however, went further than supervising 
the impressment and organizing the fleet, as is proved by an 
interesting patent issued on 26 May. This instrument directs 
various commissioners in all the maritime counties of England 
(except the palatinates and Cumberland) and in Wales to arrest, 
with the assistance of the wardens of the seaports and the bailiffs 


1 It is possible that he obtained this power because the lands of Hubert de Burgh 
were ‘in manu regis’ (cf. Rot. Pat. p. 58 b) or by reason of the vacancy at Canterbury 
(cf. Rot. Claus. i. 189 b). But Wrotham was not Hubert’s deputy. 

* Rot. Pat. pp. 58, 60, 68. * Rot. Claus. i. 102 b. * Ibid. i. 103. 

5 Rot. Pat. p. 80. * Rot. Claus. i. 106. 7 Rot. Pat. p. 81. 
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of Wrotham, all ships found in their respective districts except those 
of Denmark, Norway, and other countries not opposed to John.! 
These writs show the pitch to which John had raised the organiza- 
tion of the navy. Wrotham now appears to have his bailiffs 
in every port and all naval arrangements of the country seem to 
be in his hands. He himself was the local commissioner for the 
county of Southampton and hence would have control of Ports- 
mouth and Southampton, both favourite ports of embarkation. 
He now ranks as superior in the naval organization of England 
to his former colleague, Reginald de Cornhill, who only appears 
as local commissioner for Kent, Middlesex, and London. The 
whole organization is strikingly similar to that of the later 
admiralty, when there is an admiral whose jurisdiction at first 
covers the south coast from the Thames to the Bristol Channei 
but is later extended to include the whole coast, and who has 
under him vice-admirals with a local jurisdiction embracing 
the ports of one or more counties. Throughout the whole of the 
summer of 1208 Wrotham was engaged in this naval work. 
In September the barons of the Cinque Ports and all other mariners 
summoned to Portsmouth were ordered to send such ships as 
Wrotham should choose to the ports and places named by him. 
The remainder were to await the king’s arrival at Portsmouth 
and meanwhile to obey the commands of Wrotham.” It was 
probably as a recompense for his services that Wrotham received 
on 23 October of the same year a confirmation of numerous lands 
in Westminster and elsewhere. 

The unfortunate gap in the chancery enrolments prevents our 
seeing the working of this well-developed naval organization 
during the next few years, when Wrotham and his subordinates 
were doubtless busy in preventing papal messengers from landing 
in England. So far as can be learned the system was still working . 
in 1212, when the patent and close rolls begin once more to give 
information about the work which Wrotham was doing. In 
May he was repairing or constructing a dockyard at Portsmouth, 
for the sheriff of Southampton was ordered to build a surrounding 
wall under Wrotham’s direction for the safe keeping of the king’s 
ships and galleys.* The raiding of the French coasts was still 
going on and Wrotham took charge of vessels which had been 
captured. On 20 May he was ordered to deliver the ship Countess, 
which had been captured by the king’s galleys, to William, earl 
of Salisbury, and on the same date a mandate was issued directing 
him to send to the Tower of London the cloths which came to 
Portsmouth in three ships captured by the fleet at Barfleur.* 
On various other occasions in the summer he received similar 
mandates. 

1 Rot. Pat. pp. 83b-84. * ‘Ibid. p. 86. —* Rot. Claus.i.117. —* Ibid. 
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The threatened invasion by Philip of France in 1213 caused 
John to mass a fleet and army in the south to protect the country. 
His preparations were on a scale which excited the wonder of 
contemporaries. At first sight it would appear that Wrotham 
was no longer the chief organizer of naval service. He is not 
mentioned in the patent directing the enrolment in each port of 
all ships capable of carrying six or more horses, and ordering 
all such ships to be at Portsmouth, well manned and equipped, by 
3 March.’ Nor is he mentioned in an order of 21 August directing 
that all ‘stirmani’ and masters of ships of the Cinque Ports 
should be in their ports by 2 February 1214, ready to go on the 
king’s service ; nor does his name appear in a similar writ directing 
the sailors of Bristol, Wales, and Ireland to assembie at Dart- 
mouth : in these two documents the executive officers named are 
Walter Scot and Philip ‘clericus’ respectively.? It is possible 
that Wrotham may have been out of the country or that he was 
in charge of the whole armament, which, according to Wendover, 
was divided and based on Dover, Faversham, and Ipswich ; * 
but the records afford very little information about the fleet 
which, under Salisbury, destroyed the fleet of Philip Augustus 
in the harbour of Damme, or about John’s abortive attempt to 
shame the barons into following him to Poitou. Wrotham was still 
in favour later in 1213. He was ordered to deliver to William 
de St. John certain prisoners who had been captured by the king’s 
galleys (perhaps at Damme) and who were in his custody. Three 
days later a letter ordered all ‘ stirmani’ and mariners to be at 
Portsmouth by 2 January 1214, prepared to go on the royal service 
as Wrotham would more fully explain. As he had received the 
grant of a prebend in the church of Hastings in November, we 
may safely assume that he was still in favour with John.® Walter 
Scot was probably Wrotham’s local agent, for on 23 December 
1213 the Cinque Ports were ordered to have their ships and men 
in readiness for the king’s service as Wrotham should direct 
by his letters patent, and as Walter Scot, Alexander de Norwich, 
and William de Farleg should inform them on the king’s behalf.° 
Wrotham again used letters patent when, on 22 December, he 
sent his clerk to instruct the sheriffs and bailiffs of the sea- 
ports in Sussex, Hampshire, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, and 
Cornwall what to do with the men and ships collected for the 
expedition of 1214.7 He was still concerned in naval business 
over a year later, for on 16 March 1215 he received a ‘ com- 
putate ’ for his expenses in fitting out two galleys at Portsmouth 


* Rymer, Foedera (Rec. Comm.), i. 110. 


* Rot. Pat. p. 103 b. % Wendover, Flores Hist. ii. 68. 
* Rot. Pat. p. 106 b. 5 Ibid. 
® Ibid. 7 Ibid, 
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and in going to Devon and returning thence, and in May he was 
ordered to find a passage for certain messengers.! 

By September 1215, however, Wrotham appears to have cast 
in his lot with the opposition. In that month he had to surrender 
the forest of Somerset to John Marshall * and the castle of Lidford 
to William Espec.* He also appears to have lost his position in 
naval affairs, for the barons of Winchelsea were ordered to deliver 
to Paulinus de Mara a ship which he had given to Henry de 
St. Albarga; and on 6 December 1215 the archdeacon and 
chapter of Exeter were ordered to hand over to Robert of Cour- 
tenay 700 marks which Wrotham had deposited with them.’ 
On 12 May 1216 a safe-conduct was granted to Wrotham, saving 
the account which he was bound to render to the king.” Whether 
Wrotham availed himself of this instrument is uncertain, but it 
is most probable that he did not, and that he never again saw 
the master whom he had served so long. In common with many 
others who espoused the baronial cause he returned to his 
allegiance in 1217, and on 25 July of that year regained his lands 
in Cornwall, Somerset, and Devon.* He did not, however, enjoy 
them for long, for in February of the following year John 
Marshall, who as we have seen had once held the lands of Wrotham, 
made fine for the wardship of the heir of Richard de Wrotham 
and William de Wrotham, and early in the next month obtained 
seizin of the lands of Richard heir to William de Wrotham and 
Richard de Wrotham in Kent and Surrey.’ The account which 
Wrotham ought to have rendered to John was never settled and 
Wrotham consequently attained the distinction of being men- 
tioned in the articles of the eyre: in the Cinque Ports eyre of 
1227 inquiry had to be made concerning ships captured by him.* 
The co-ordination of the various forms of naval service estab- 
lished under his direction lapsed during the reign of Henry III. 
Naval matters in general were confided, first to local officials 
known as ‘ custodes marinae’, later to the sheriffs of separate 
counties. The king’s ships and galleys fell under the control 
of obscure persons, probably practical seamen, such as Jeremiah 
of Rye, while the naval armaments dispatched against France 
were usually confided to persons appointed ad hoc who had little 
or no concern with the organization of naval services as a whole. 
Yet the career of Wrotham is interesting as showing that he 
performed functions such as later pertained to the office of 
admiral. How far Edward I in founding that office may have 
been indebted to the precedent set in his grandfather’s reign is 
a question worthy of investigation. F. W. Brooks. 

1 Rot. Claus. i. 193. * Rot. Pat. p. 155 b. 


3 Jbid. p. 154. * Rot. Claus. i. 227 b; Rot. Pat. p. 160 b. * Ibid. p. 180. 
* Rot. Claus. i. 316 b. 7 Ibid. i. 353. ® Bracton, De Legibus Ang. ii. 252. 
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Representation of Cities and Boroughs in 1268 


Tue subjoined document has been recently discovered at the 
Public Record Office amongst the Miscellanea of the Chancery, 
and is now included in the class of documents known as Parliament 
and Council Proceedings.! It is a single membrane, 14” x 7”, 
in a fairly good state of preservation, though in several places 
where the surface of the parchment has worn away, a few words 
have become illegible. The evident speed with which it has been 
written is responsible for its loose grammatical constructions. 
There can be little doubt that it is a fragment of council 
memoranda, made for the guidance of the chancellor and serving 
perhaps as the only warrant that the chancery had for the issue 
of the letters under the Great Seal to which it refers. The meeting 
of the council, whose deliberations are here recorded, was 
probably held at Westminster on or shortly after 26 March 
1268. The reference to the sealing of the charter of London is 
especially valuable in establishing the date. This particular 
council could not have been held before Friday, 23 March, 
because on that day Henry III called before him and his council 
the citizens of London and confirmed to them all but one of 
their ancient privileges of which they had been deprived for 
opposing the king during the late rebellion.? The actual charter 
of remission and confirmation bears the date 26 March,’ and 
in the present state of our knowledge of chancery practice in the 
time of Henry III, when we know of no letters under the privy 
seal or under the signet, it is only possible to take the common- 
sense view that as 26 March is the date from which the 
privileges conferred by the charter were intended to run, the king 
had given his definitive sanction to the granting of this charter 
by that date. The process of sealing the charter was, of course, 
subsequent to its sanction, and the deliberations of the council are 
definitely stated in the memoranda to be ‘de carta Londonie 
signanda ’, but it is impossible to assign a date much later than 
26 March, as it is improbable that the sealing of so important an 
instrument could have been long delayed. 

By far the most important feature of the memoranda is the 
draft of the writ of summons issued to twenty-seven selected 
cities and boroughs, ordering them to send representatives to 
Westminster on 22 April to have special treaty and colloquy 
with the king on certain urgent business. There is no evidence 
that London received a writ, though it is very improbable that 

? Parl. and Counc. Proc., 66/6. A manuscript list is in the Public Record Office. 


2 Liber de Antiquis Legibus (Camden Soc.), p. 101. 


* Cal. of Charter Rolls, ii. 98; Historical Charters of City of London, ed. Birch, 
pp. 38-42. 
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it was unrepresented.’ The Cinque Ports, which had fought so 
vigorously against the king, were to have their representatives 
nominated by Roger de Leyburne.? As in 1265 and 1283, the 
writs in 1268 were sent, not to the sheriffs, but direct to the cities 
and boroughs, and required the return of the mayor (or bailiffs) 
and six of the more discreet men, an unusually large number as 
compared with two in 1265, six or four in 1275 (so far as is 
known, four only were sent), two in 1282, and twoin 1283. From 
1295 onwards it was usual to summon two members only by writs 
addressed to the sheriffs. Each of the boroughs named in the 
memoranda was represented again at least once during the next 
reign. It has been suggested that the last six years of Henry III’s 
reign may have seen borough representatives regularly summoned 
to meet the king, but the evidence that could be adduced was 
based mainly on the equivocal statements of chroniclers.* The 
document printed below provides the first positive evidence that 
the precedent established by Simon de Montfort in 1265 had 
not been forgotten in immediately succeeding years. * Another 
interesting feature of the writ is the order that the representatives 
should come supplied with letters patent under the borough seal 
‘sub forma quam vobis mittimus presentibus interclusa’. The 
common form enclosed with the writ was to announce the names 
of the representatives and also to empower them to act for the 
whole community of their borough. It thus provides the first 
known instance of the formal return of the names of the represen- 
tatives chosen, a practice which became general in the following 
reign. Much more important is the requirement that the 
representatives should bring what was virtually a power of 
attorney to act for their respective constituencies. This had 
not been demanded by the writs summoning representatives to 


? There seems to have been no writ sent to London for the parliament of 1265 
(G. W. Prothero, Simon de Montfort, p. 308). 

* He was at this time warden of the Cinque Ports and the most powerful man in 
Kent. 

* Maitland, Const. Hist., p. 73. The Statute of Marlborough of 1267 is said to have 
been enacted ‘convocatis discrecioribus regni tam maioribus quam minoribus’. 
Cf. Ann. Mon., iv. 226, where it is stated that representatives of cities and boroughs 
were summoned in 1269 to assist at the translation of the body of Edward the Con- 
fessor to Westminster Abbey, though it may be questioned whether they remained for 
the subsequent parliament, at which a twentieth of the movables of all laymen was 
granted to the king. The same obscurity overshadowed the parliament of 1275 until 
the fortunate discovery of writs of summons to cities and boroughs, for which see 
C. H. Jenkinson, ‘ The First Parliament of Edward I’, ante, xxv. 231-42. 

* For the remainder of this paragraph I am indebted to the generosity of Mr. J. G. 
Edwards of Jesus College, Oxford. 

5 Cf. ante, xxv. 231, n. 2. 

* With the sentence ‘et nos quicquid in premissis nomine nostro fecerint ratum 
habebimus et acceptum’ in the common form of 1268, cf. ‘ ratum ét gratum habituri 
quidquid dictus R. procurator super premissis duxerit faciendum ’ in a specimen power 
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the assemblies of 1254, 1264, and 1265, nor was it required by 
the writ for the first parliament of 1275. In 1283, however, the 
representatives of shires and boroughs were to have ‘ plenariam 
potestatem ’,! and from 1290 this became a regular requirement. 
From the legal point of view this plena potestas of representatives 
was of great importance in the theory of parliamentary repre- 
sentation, and its first-known appearance in connexion with 
the borough representatives in 1268 is thus a matter of consider- 
able interest. 

The meeting of Ottobono’s legatine council, in which the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy of four countries is said to have been 
represented,” at St. Paul’s on 22 April, seems to have been taken 
as a convenient occasion at which to summon lay representatives 
to meet the king and his council at a season when they were 
accustomed to hold solemn conference. The task of reconstruc- 
tion, especially in relation to the Dictum of Kenilworth, was 
a matter of grave national concern. The chief object of Ottobono’s 
mission was the work of pacification, and this could never be 
performed until the position of the disinherited had been 
thoroughly investigated and some attempt made to alleviate 
the hardships resulting from the forfeitures and redemptions 
which followed hard upon the barons’ wars. In consequence, 
besides posthumously absolving Simon de Montfort and his 
adherents from the sentence of excommunication which had been 
proclaimed against them,® Ottobono sanctioned the imposition 
upon the already heavily taxed clergy of a twentieth, which was 
intended as a peace-offering to the king to aid the disinherited 
to redeem their lands.‘ There are strong grounds for the belief 
that the Dictum also provided the reason for summoning lay 
representatives to the council at Westminster. Not only were 
the twelve executors to be present, but also Robert de Ferrers, 
last earl of Derby, for the redemption of whose lands special 
provision had been made in the Dictum itself.> The clergy would 
seem not to have been the only class that might be taxed: there 
of attorney printed by Madox, Formulare Anglicanum, p. 346. The phrase ‘ratum et 
gratum ’, &c., frequently appears in the formal ‘ powers’ of borough representatives 


in the fourteenth century (Prynne, Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva, pp. 274, 285, 287). 

1 Parliamentary Writs, i. 10. 

* Liber de Antiquis Legibus (Camden Soc.), p. 102: ‘ concilium suum generale . . . 
in quo fuerunt presentes, vel per se aut per procuratores, omnes Archiepiscopi, Epi- 
scopi, Abbates, et Priores, Decani, Prepositi, et Archidiaconi totius Anglie, Hibernie, 
Schochie, et Wallie.. In Ann. Mon. iv. 215-16, the council is said to have begun 
Monday, 23 April, and finished ‘ infra triduum ’. 

3 Florence of Worcester (Eng. Hist. Soc.), ii. 201. 

* J. H. Ramsay, Dawn of the Constitution, pp. 265-6; Letters from Northern 
Registers (Rolls Series), ed. Raine, pp. 15-18. 

5 W. J. B. Kerr, Higham Ferrers and its Ducal and Royal Castle and Park, pp. 21-6. 
He was kept a close prisoner at Windsor until May 1269 and never succeeded in 
recovering his lands from Edmund of Lancaster. 
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still remained the burghers. The use of the word ‘ dicioribus ’ 
may be peculiarly significant of the idea that was uppermost 
in the minds of the clerk and of those whose deliberations he was 
recording.’ A financial motive is usually, and perhaps in this 
case also, to be found.’ But it is entirely a matter of conjecture. 
The complete silence of the chroniclers, though it cannot be taken 
as evidence that the writs were not issued or obeyed, is at least 
unexpected in view of the coincidence of the lay assembly at 
Westminster with the legatine council at St. Paul’s. It is con- 
ceivable, however, that they may have regarded a summons of 
this kind as uninteresting. In any case, whatever may have been 
the reasons for summoning the council, it seems to have been 
abortive in its results ; no trace can be found of any lay subsidy 
having been granted, and perhaps the king had to be satisfied 
with the tallage soon afterwards assessed.* G. O. SAYLEs. 


Parl. and Counce. Proc., File 66, no. 6. 


{| Memorandum. de litteris domini regis mittendis consiliariis domini 
regis. quod sint apud Windesoram in crastino [clausi] Pasche. . . . 

{| Mandatum est eisdem qui non fuerunt* apud Windesoram. quod 
sint [Westmonasterii] * ibidem [Londonie] * die * iouis proximo post * 


* These words are struck through in the manuscript. Interlineations are shown 
between square brackets and conjectures in italics. I am indebted to Mr. C. Hilary 
Jenkinson for much valuable help in the elucidation of several difficult passages. 

? Cancelled in the writ in favour of ‘ discrecioribus ’. 

? Memoranda Roll (L.T.R.}, 53 Hen. III, m. 4d; the sheriff of York was com- 
manded under heavy penalties to collect the Crown debts in his county because ‘ in 
partibus Anglie quam transmarinis quedam negocia arduissima expedienda, tam 
propter stabilitamentum seu reformacionem pacis regis quam alia, que sine magna 
summa pecunie rex nequivit expedire’. The writ is tested 21 November 1268-9. 
Knights of the shire, who received writs of summons for the first time in 1254, were 
usually present whenever the burgher element was represented, but we must be aware 
of the intrusion of modern ideas in wondering why they were not summoned on this 
occasion. The practice of representation was still experimental, the king took counsel 
when and from whom he wished, and in any case it must be remembered that the 
burden of the recent convulsion had fallen most heavily on the counties. 

3 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1266-72, pp. 226-7 ; Close Roll, 52 Hen. III, m. 5. 

‘ The reading is undoubtedly ‘fuerunt’, which would imply that the whole of 
the second paragraph was written after the meeting of the council at Windsor on 
16 April. This allows only two days for summoning the councillors named and letting 
them reach Westminster. Moreover, it is unlikely that this document, which may have 
served the purpose of a chancery warrant, would have been allowed out of chancery 
for further use. If, as seems probable, ‘fuerunt’ is an error on the part of the clerk 
for ‘fuerint’, we have to suppose either that the clerk knew at the time when this 
document was written—about 26 March—who could and who could not be present 
on 16 and 18 April respectively, or that the names were added later. The latter con- 
jecture may be correct, as the names seem to have been written by a different hand ; 
there is distinct evidence of crushing, which caused a further list of councillors who 
were to come on 18 April to be given under the list of boroughs ; whilst the fact that 
the date at the side of this second group of councillors is given correctly suggests that 
the paragraph in which it occurs was written after some of the correeting in the second 
paragraph. 
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[mercurii ante] xv Pasche. R. R.’ W. de Valencia. Ph. Basset. R. de 
Leyburne. R.de Aguilun. J.dela Linde. R.deSomery. W. de Mertone. 

{| Scribendum est pro certis personis de quinque portubus quas dominus 
R. de Leyburne debet nominare. et pro certis personis de ciuitatibus. et 
burgis. videlicet quod balliui et sex alii earundem de discrecioribus. 
maioribus. et dicioribus. quod sint Londonie a die Pasche in xv dies. 
videlicet de burgis et ciuitatibus propinquioribus.* ad tractandum [et 
consulendum] de negociis domini regis et regni et ipsos tangentibus. et 
quod portent secum litteras de credencia patentes. omnibus directas. 
sigillatas sigillo communitatis earundem ciuitatum et burgorum. in 
instanti concilio Londonie conuocato et celebrando. 

{| Item de littera domini regis mittenda domino regi Francie de negocio 
burgensium Sancti Audomari. ad respondendum. pro domino Edwardo 
de nouo auxilio. 

‘| De littera domini regis mittenda domino Ade de Gesemuthe ® pro 
negocio G. de Eyuille citra Pentecosten. 

{| Item de carta Londonie signanda. 

| Item scribatur executoribus et [xii] dictoribus dicti de Kenilleworthe. 
quod veniant ad xv Pasche. Scribatur comiti de Ferrariis ad xv*™ quod 
sit apud Westmonasterium. 


Tlegatus tepiscopus Johannes de fepiscopus Wigor- 
Meneuensis Verdun nensis 
TH filius regis fAlanus la R. Waleraund }Warinus de 
Alemannie Zuche Bassingbourne 
Tepiscopus +Rogerus de J. de Baillol Comes Gloucestrie 
Batoniensis Somery Serre eee , 


{| Item de littera thesaurarii et eius negocio. L marcas etc. ad ipsum 
thesaura~‘um ante Britannia et regem Alemannie.® 

{| De castris committendis vicecomitibus.® 

{| Balliuis ciuitatis Londonie. cancellario. thesaurario. Leyburne. 
Aguilun. in negociis specialibus regis quod fidem etc. et consilium et 
auxilium etc. ex parte regis.” 

Rex dilectis et fidelibus suis * balliuis et ci* maiori et ciuibus suis 
Eboraci salutem. Quia super arduissimis negociis nos et * regnum nostrum * 


? ? Rex Ricardus, an opponent of the wild schemes of disinheritance. He did not 
leave for Germany until 4 August 1268. 

? The use of this word is very curious. The choice of the nearer towns is probably 
due to considerations of haste, but they are by no means so very near. The list of 
towns shows traces of a different or at least a more hurried hand, and may have been 
written at a later time than the rest of the document ; cf. p. 583, n. 4. 

* One of the justices appointed to hear pleas of lands given beyond Trent (Cal. of 
Pat. Rolls, 1266-72, p. 281). 

* The faint indications of a ‘P’ and ‘ss’ would suggest Ph. Basset. 

* This refers to the grant of a wardship of the value of £50 or £60 made by the king 
to Master Thomas de Wymundhan, the treasurer, on 22 November 1267-8, which 
he was now to have prior to the fulfilment of similar grants made to John of Brittany 
and Richard, earl of Cornwall. Cf. Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1266-72, pp. 168, 218, 250. 

* About this time the castle of Carlisle was committed to William de Acre, sheriff 
of Cumberland, and the castle of Colchester to Richard de Herlawe, sheriff of Essex 
and Hertford (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1266-72, p. 218). 

7 A large cross has been made in the margin against this item. 
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statum et communitatem regni nostri * et vos* tangentibus. et presertim 
in * instanti* concilio * Londonie* per legatum Londonie conuocato in 
instanti quindena Pasche. vobiscum ac aliis fidelibus dicti regni nostri 
quos ad hoc fecimus conuocari [et sine quibus negocia ipsa nequiunt 
expediri] tractatum et colloquium habere volumus speciale. vobis man- 
damus in fide. homagio. et dileccione quibus nobis tenemini. firmiter 
iniungentes. quod statim visis litteris istis. omnibus negociis pretermissis. 
ad nos sub omni festinancia vsque Westmonasterium * veniatis * dictum 
maiorem cum balliuis et sex probioribus * dicioribus * discrecioribus. et 
potencioribus * ciuitatis predicte [hominibus]* hominibus . . . cum litteris 
vestris patentibus sigillo communitatis vestre signatis. sub forma [quam 
vobis mittimus] presentibus interclusa venire faciatis. Ita quod sint 
ibidem in instanti quindena Pasche ad vitimum. ad faciendum ibidem 
super premissis quod de communi consilio regni nostri duxerimus proui- 
dendum. Et hoc * sicut nos * nullo modo omittatis. T. 


tEbor’ +Brist’ +Gernem’ 
tLine’ Winton’ tGippewie’ 
tNorht’ +Sutht’ +Dunwic’ 
TStanf’ +Cantuar’ 

+Norwic’ tCycestr’ 

+Cant’ TRoff’ 

fLenn’ +Bathon’ 

tOxon’ tCouen’ et Lich’ ¢? 

+Wigorn’ tExon’ 

TGlouc’ tEly 

TSalop’ tSci. Edm’ 

tHereford’ 


tComes Warenne fAlanus la Zuche 

TR. de Clifford tJ. de Chishulle die * iouis* mercurii 
TR. de Mortimer ante xv"™ sint apud 
TR. Waleraund Westmonasterium. 
TW. de Valencia 


[DorsE] . 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presentes littere peruenerint. maior 
[vel balliui] et tota communitas ciuitatis Eboraci salutem in domino. Pro 
negociis dominum nostrum H. regem Anglie illustrem et regnum * suum * 
[et communitatem] Anglie et nos in concilio * Londonie* per legatum in 
instanti quindena Pasche Londonie conuocato tangentibus 
talem mgiorem nostrum et balliuos et conciues [vel 
conburgenses] nostros ibidem duximus destinandos * rogantes quatinus eis 
quibus * [vt eis] in hiis gue in concilio vel occasione eius concilii super 
predictis negociis ex parte nostra [duxerint] exponenda. adhibeatur plena 
fides. Et nos quicquid ipsi in premissis nomine nostro * de consilio et 
precepto domini regis predicti* fecerint ratum habebimus et acceptum. 
In cuius etc. Dat. etc. 


? The ¢ before ‘Couen.’ and after ‘ Lich.’ denotes the issue of two writs, one to 
each borough. 
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List of Visitation Articles and Injunctions, 1604-1715 


In the Alcuin Club’s series, under the title Elizabethan Epis- 
copal Administration, I have recently published a continuation, 
covering the years 1576 to 1603, of the Visitation Articles and 
Injunctions which were edited by Dr. W. H. Frere and myself 
for the period 1535-75; but the pressure of other work has 
compelled me to abandon the idea of carrying it beyond the latter 
of these two dates. At the risk of much incompleteness I have 
therefore decided to publish the following list as it stands, in the 
hope that it may be completed by some other worker, or at least 
that it will show the way to useful materials for social history 
down to the beginning of the primacy of Archbishop Wake. 
Except where a manuscript collection is specified, the library 
press-marks in the following list refer to printed books. 

. W. P. M. Kennepy. 


1604. Bridges’s Articles for Oxford diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 444. 
Chaderton’s Articles for Lincoln diocese : ibid. p. 446. 
Bancroft’s Articles for London diocese : Brit. Mus. 698. h. 20. (11). 
Jegon’s Articles for Norwich diocese. (Thorp’s Catalogue, 110 High 
St., Guildford, 1912. Printed by John Legat.) 
1605. Barlow’s Articles for Rochester diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. ¢.-13. 
Bancroft’s Articles for Norwich diocese. (Printed by Ralph Blower.) 
© Metropolitical Articles: Second Ritual Report, 450; 
Brit. Mus. 698. h. 20. (12). 
” Articles for Wells Cathedral: Bancroft Register, fo. 181 
(Wilkins, iv. 415). 
_ Articles for Norwich Cathedral: Norwich Institution 
Book, xxi (MSS. of Dean and Chapter: transcript 
penes me). 
a Articles for St. Asaph, Cathedral: Bancroft Register, 
fo.217. * 
1606. Bilson’s Articles for Winchester diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 52. 
1607. Babington’s Articles for Worcester diocese : Second Ritual Report, 
p. 453. 
- Injunctions for Worcester cathedral: MS. of Dean 
and Chapter, D. 366, p. 30. 
Bancroft’s Injunctions for St. Mary’s, Oxford: Wilkins, iv. 434. 
1608. ra Injunctions for Winchester diocese : Bancroft Register, 
fo. 220. 
te Injunctions for Canterbury Cathedral: ibid. fo. 226; 
Wilkins, iv. 436. 
ie Injunctions for Ely Cathedral : Bancroft Register, fo. 230°. 
[Jegon’s (?)] Articles for archdeaconry of Norfolk: Second Ritual 
Report, p. 458. 
[Fotherby’s (?)] Articles for archdeaconry of Canterbury : ibid. 
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1609. Bancroft’s Articles for Lichfield Cathedral: Bancroft Register, fo. 251 
(Brit. Mus. T. 1013. (11). 
1612. King’s Articles for London diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 462. 
Abbot’s Articles for Bristol Cathedral: Wilkins, iv. 444. 
1613. Neil’s (?) Articles for Lincoln diocese : Brit. Mus. 1368. d. 34. 
Smith’s Articles for Gloucester Cathedral : Visitations of the Dean 
and Chapter (MSS. of Dean and Chapter). 
1614. Neil’s Articles for Lincoln diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. ¢. 5. See for 
an account of this visitation, Univ. Lib. Camb. MSS., Baum. 
Papers, IV. ii. 200. 
[Answers to] Abbot’s Articles for Hereford diocese : Lambeth MS., 
Cart. Misc. ii. 7-10. 
Cotton’s Articles for Salisbury diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 6. 
1615. Sharp’s Articles for archdeaconry of Berks. : Second Ritual Report, 
p. 468. 
[Goldman’s] Articles for archdeaconry of Essex: Trinity College, 
Dublin, P. mm. 42. no. 30. 
1616. Abbot’s Articles for Worcester diocese : MS. of Dean and Chapter, 
D. 366, p. 6. 
1618. » Articles for Norwich diocese : Brit. Mus. 698. h. 20. (13). 
» Articles for Lincoln diocese : ibid. 1368. d. 35. 
1619. Andrews’s Articles for Winchester diocese: Second Ritual Report, 
p. 474. 
Howson’s Articles for Oxford diocese : ibid. p. 476 (Brit. Mus. 1368. 
d. 36). 
Overall’s Articles for Norwich diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 480 
(Brit. Mus. 698. h. 20. (14)). 
Abbot’s Articles for Canterbury diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 7. 
{Hakewell’s ?] Articles for archdeaconry of Surrey: Bodleian, 
4°. C. 203. Art. 
1620. Harsnett’s Articles for Norwich diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 484 
(Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 8). 
Aylmer’s Articles for archdeaconry of London: Trinity College, 
Dublin, P. mm. 42. no. 20. ; 

1621. Monteigne’s Articles for London diocese: Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 9. 

1622. Laud’s Articles for St. David’s diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 488. 
{Williams’s] Articles for Lincoln diocese : Brit. Mus. 1368. d. 38. 

1623. [Dove's] Articles for Peterborough diocese : «bid. 1368. d. 40. 

1624. Kent’s Articles for archdeaconry of Sudbury : Second Ritual Report, 

p. 491. 

1625. Andrews’s Articles for Winchester diocese : ibid. p. 493. 

Williams’s Articles for Lincoln diocese : ibid. p. 497 (Trinity College, 
Dublin, P. mm. 42. no. 26). 

{Hakewell’s ?] Articles for archdeaconry of Surrey: Bodleian, 
4°. C, 203. Art. 

1627. Monteigne’s Articles for London diocese : Brit. Mus. 700. g. 17. (1). 
Harsnett’s Articles for Norwich diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 12. 
[Wynne’s (?)] Articles for archdeaconry of Lincoln : Trinity College, 

Dublin, P. mm. 42. no. 21. 























































1628. 


1629. 


1630. 


1631. 


1632. 


1633. 


1634. 


1635. 
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Davenant’s Articles for Salisbury diocese: Second Ritual Report, 
p. 499. 
Neil’s Articles for Winchester diocese : ibid. p. 502. 
Montague’s Articles for Chichester diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 13. 
Laud’s Articles for London diocese : Univ. Lib. Camb. G. 5. 1" (sel.). 
Potter’s Articles for Carlisle diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 506. 
Abbot’s Instructions for Canterbury province : Stowe MS. 199, p. 4. 
Eland’s Articles for archdeaconry of Bedford : Second Ritual Report, 
p- 509. 
White’s Articles for Norwich diocese : Brit. Mus. 1368. d. 42. 
Williams’s Articles for Lincoln diocese : ibid. 5155. ¢. 15. 
Curle’s Articles for Bath and Wells: Second Ritual Report, p. 512. 
White’s Articles for archdeaconry of Norwich: ibid. p. 516. 
Davenant’s Articles for archdeaconry of Berks. : ibid. p. 521. 
Kent’s Articles for archdeaconry of Sudbury : ibid. p. 525. 
Piers’s Articles for Peterborough diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. e. 4. 
Laud’s Articles for London diocese: Univ. Lib. Camb. G.5. 1" (sel.). 
Thornborough’s Articles for Worcester diocese: Brit. Mus. 1368. 
d. 43. 
Curle’s Articles for Winchester diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 533. 
Lindsell’s Articles for Peterborough diovese : did. p. 537 (Brit. Mus. 
5155. ec. 23). 
Neil’s Articles for York diocese: Bodleian, C. 8. 22. Line. 
Goodman’s Articles for Gloucester diocese: Second Ritual Report, 
p. 543. : 
Lindsell’s Articles for Hereford diocese : Brit. Mus. 700. g. 17. (2). 
Laud’s Articles for Winchester College: Lambeth MS. no. 943, 
fo. 416. [Printed in full in Hist. MSS. Comm. iv. 149.] 
», Orders for Peterborough Cathedral: Lambeth MS. no. 943, 
fo. 423. 
», | Orders for Chichester Cathedral : ibid. fo. 427. 
», Orders for Norwich Cathedral : dbid. fo. 431. 
,, Orders for Lichfield Cathedral : ibid. fo. 435. 
», | Orders for Worcester Cathedral: ibid. fo. 439. 
» Orders for Gloucester Cathedral: ibid. fo. 443. 
», Articles for Gloucester diocese : ibid. fo. 447. 
» Articles for Canterbury Cathedral: ibid. fo. 451. 
,, Articles for Norwich diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 547. 
Williams’s Articles for Lincoln diocese : ibid. p. 551 (cf. State Papers, 
Dom., Chas. I, 308. 51). 
Wren’s Articles for Hereford diocese: Brit. Mus. 1368. d. 45. 
[Pay’s (?)] Articles for archdeaconry of Chichester: ibid. 5155. 
c. 18. 
Layfield’s Articles for archdeaconry of Essex: Univ. Lib. Camb. 
G. 5. 1"? (sel.). 
{Hakewell’s ?] Articles for archdeaconry of Surrey: Bodleian, 
4°. C. 203. Art. 
{Newell’s or Neil’s (?)] Articles for archdeaconry of Bucks. : State 
Papers, Dom., Chas. II, 308. 50. 
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1636. Laud’s Orders for St. Paul’s Cathedral: Sparrow Simpson, Regis- 


1637. 


1638. 


1639. 


1640. 


1641, 
1662. 





trum, p. 280 (from Lambeth MS. no. 943, fo. 463). 
Wren’s Orders for Norwich Cathedral : ibid. no. 595, fo. 111. 
» Orders for Norwich diocese: Second Ritual Report, p. 556 
(Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 20). 
»» Injunctions for Norwich diocese: ibid. p. 564 (Wilkins, 
iv. 526). 
Kingsley’s Articles for archdeaconry of Canterbury : ad. p. 566. 
Pearson’s Articles for archdeaconry of Suffolk : ibid. p. 569. 
Curle’s Articles for Winchester diocese : Brit. Mus. T. 1566. (1). 
Thornborough’s Articles for Worcester Cathedral: Liber Canonum 
(A. xiv. of MSS. of Dean and Chapter), fo. 2”. 
és Articles for peculiars of Canterbury : Second Ritual 
Report, p. 572. 
Montague’s Articles for Chichester diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 21. 
Juxon’s Articles for London diocese : Univ. Lib. Camb. G. 5. 18 (sel.). 
Wynne’s Articles for archdeaconry of Lincoln: Trinity College, 
Dublin, P. mm, 42. no. 28. 
Duppa’s Articles for Chichester diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 576 
(Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 22). 
Montague’s Articles for Norwich diocese: ibid. p. 579 (Brit. Mus. 
1566 (2)). ; 
Thornborough’s Articles for archdeaconry of Worcester: ibid. p. 585. 
Hall’s Articles for Exeter diocese : Brit. Mus. 698. h. 20. (19). 
Wren’s Articles for Ely diocese : ibid. E. 238. (2). 
White’s Articles for archdeaconry of Norwich : ibid. 698. h. 20. (20). 
[Hakewell’s ?] Articles for archdeaconry of Surrey: Bodleian, 
4°. C, 203. Art. 
Laud’s Orders for Exeter Cathedral: Lambeth MS. no. 943, fo. 467. 
Paske’s Articles for archdeaconry of London: Sion College, Arch. 
0. 97. * (Brit. Mus. 5155. ¢. 27). 
P26. (Brit. Mus. . ¢. 27). 
Curle’s Articles for Winchester diocese : Brit. Mus. 698. h. 20. (21). 
Juxon’s Articles for London uiocese: Second Ritual Report, p. 588 
(Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 26). 
Layfield’s Articles for archdeaconry of Essex: Univ. Lib. Camb. 
G. 5. 1" (sel.). 
Newell’s Articles for archdeaconry of Bucks.: Trinity College, 
Dublin, P. mm. 42. no. 23. 
Mileson’s Articles for archdeaconry of Suffolk: Second Ritual 
Report, p. 595. 
White’s Articles for archdeaconry of Norfolk: «bid. p. 599. 
Marsh’s Articles for archdeaconry of Chichester: Brit. Mus. 
5155. c. 24. 
Williams’s Articles for Lincoln diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 28. 
Cosin’s Articles for Durham diocese : ibid. 698. h. 20. (25). 
Dolben’s Articles for archdeaconry of London: ibid. 5155. c. 41. 
Sanderson’s Articles for Lincoln diocese: tbid. 5155, c. 38. 
Skinner’s Articles for Oxford diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 45. 
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1665. 


1666. 
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Ward’s Articles for Exeter diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 35. 
King’s Articles for Chichester diocese: ibid. 5155. c. 31. 
Laney’s Articles for Peterborough diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 46. 
Croft’s Articles for Hereford diocese : ibid. 5155. aa. 20. 
Sterne’s Articles for Carlisle diocese: Trinity College, Dublin, 
P. mm. 42. no. 18. 
Ironside’s Articles for Bristol diocese : ibid. P. mm. 42. no. 5. 
Wren’s Articles for Ely diocese : ibid. P. mm. 42. no. 6. 
Piers’s Articles for Bath and Wells diocese : ibid. P. mm. 42. no. 24. 
Lucy’s Articles for St. David’s diocese : ibid. P. mm. 42. no. 17. 
Basire’s Articles for archdeaconry of Northumberland: id. 
P. mm. 42. no. 10. 
» Articles for archdeaconry of Lincoln: ibid. P. mm. 42. 
no. 12. 
Grenvile’s Articles for archdeaconry of Durham: ibid. P. mm. 42. 
no. 16. 
Gauden’s Articles for Worcester diocese: Second Ritual Report, p. 604. 
Griffith’s Articles for St. Asaph’s diocese : ibid. p. 606. 
Hacket’s Articles for Lichfield diocese: ibid. p. 608. (Brit. Mus. 
T. 1013. (19). 
Henchman’s Articles for Salisbury diocese : ibid. p. 610. 
Morley’s Articles for Winchester diocese: ibid. p. 615 (Brit. Mus. 
5155. ¢.). 
Reynold’s Articles for Norwich diocese: ibid. p. 619 (Brit. Mus. 
5155. c. 44). A 
Layfield’s Articles for archdeaconry of Essex: ibid. p. 621 (Trinity 
College, Dublin, P. mm. 42. no. 9). 
Pory’s Articles for archdeaconry of Middlesex : ibid. p. 625. 
Quarles’s Articles for archdeaconry of Northampton: ibid. p. 630. 
Frank’s Articles for archdeaconry of St. Albans: Bodleian, B. 7. 
9. Line. 
Lloyd’s Articles for Llandaff diocese : ibid. 
Nicholson’s Articles for Gloucester Cathedral: Visitations of the 
Dean and Chapter (MSS. of the Dean and Chapter). 
Skinner’s Articles for Worcester Cathedral: MSS. of the Dean and 
Chapter, vol. xxxii. 
Juxon’s Articles for Canterbury diocese: Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 54. 
Laney’s Articles for Lincoln diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 55. 
Skinner’s Articles for Worcester diocese : ibid. 1368. d. 49. 
Bs Articles for archdeaconry of Gloucester : ibid. 5155. ¢. 58. 
Henchman’s Articles for London diocese: Second Ritual Report, 
p-. 631 (Brit. Mus. 5155. ec. 39). 
Nicholson’s Articles for Gloucester Cathedral: Visitations of the 
Dean and Chapter (MSS. of the Dean and Chapter). 
Sheldon’s Articles for Canterbury province: Wilkins, iv. 258. 
Rainbow’s Articles for Carlisle diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. ff. 7. 
Blandford’s Articles for Oxford diocese : Bodleian, C. 8. 22. Linc. 
Gery’s Articles for archdeaconry of Norwich: Brit. Mus. 5155. 
c. 60. 
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1668. 


1670. 


1671. 
1672. 


1673. 
1674. 


1675. 


1676. 


1677. 


1678. 


1679. 


1680. 
1681. 
1682. 


1683. 
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Sheldon’s Articles for archdeaconry of Canterbury : [draft] Bodleian, 
Tanner MS. 125. 34. 
re Articles for Canterbury diocese : [draft] ibid. 125. 10. 

Dolben’s Articles for Rochester diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 61. 

Hacket’s Articles for Lichfield diocese : ibid. 5155. a. 44. 

Morley’s Articles for Winchester diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 62. 

Gunning’s Articles for Chichester diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 63. 

[Perrinchief’s] Articles for archdeaconry of Huntingdon: Second 
Ritual Report, p. 636. 

Fuller’s Articles for Lincoln diocese : ibid. p. 638. 

Sheldon’s Injunctions for Whitgift’s Hospital : Tanner MS. 162. 28. 

Crew’s Articles for Oxford diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 66. 

Reynolds’s Articles for archdeaconry of Norwich: ibid. 5155. c. 69. 

Pearson’s Articles for Chester diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 642. 

Sparrow’s Articles for Exeter diocese: Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 71. 

Blandford’s Articles for Worcester diocese : ibid. 1368. d. 51. 

Pierce’s Articles for deanery of Salisbury : ibid. 5155. c. 73. 

Fell’s Articles for Oxford diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 643. 

Crew’s Articles for Durham diocese: Brit. Mus. 5155. ce. 9. 

Mews’s Articles for Bath and Wells diocese : Bodleian, C. 8. 22. Line. 

Pricket’s Articles for Gloucester cathedral : Visitations of the Dean 
and Chapter (MSS. of the Dean and Chapter). 

Lamplugh’s Articles for Exeter diocese : Bodleian, c. 8. 22. Linc. 

Compton’s Articles for London diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 74. 

Conant’s Articles for archdeaconry of Norwich: ibid. 1368. h. 52. 

Sparrow’s Articles for Norwich diocese. [Thorp, op. cit., printed for 
Robert Paulet.] 

Rainbow’s Articles for Carlisle diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 75. 

Brideoake’s Articles for Chichester diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 76. 

Pricket’s Articles for Gloucester Cathedral: Visitations of the Dean 
and Chapter (MSS. of the Dean and Chapter). 

Sancroft’s Articles for Dulwich College: Tanner MS. 159. 24. 
(answers given to these are ibid. 159. 48). 

Barlow’s Articles for Lincoln diocese: Second Ritual Report, 
p. 644. 

Gunning’s Articles for Ely diocese: ibid. p. 646. 

Fell’s Articles for Oxford diocese: Brit. Mus. T. 1566. (6). 

Carleton’s Articles for Chichester diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 77. 

Lloyd’s Articles for Peterborough diocese : Bodleian, Pamph. 148. 

Gulston’s Articles for Bristol diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 82. 

Sancroft’s Articles for Canterbury diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. ce. 4. 

" Articles for Canterbury Cathedral: Tanner MSS. 123. 30 
(for answers see ibid. 123. 21, 33). 

Fell’s Articles for Oxford diocese: Brit. Mus. 5155. cc. 10. 

Gunning’s Articles for Ely diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 83. 

Crew’s Articles for Durham diocese : ibid. 5155. cc. 7. 

Fielding’s Articles for archdeaconry of Dorset: Second Ritual 
Report, p. 652. 

Lloyd’s Articles for Peterborough diocese : Bodleian, Pamph. 163. 
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1692. 


1693. 


1694. 


1695. 


1696. 
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1704. 
1705. 
1706. 
1707. 


1708. 


1710. 


1711. 


1713. 
1714. 
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Clutterbuck’s Articles for archdeaconry of Winchester: Bodleian, 
Pamph. 168. 

Stillingfleet’s Articles for archdeaconry of London: Brit. Mus. 5155. 
ce. 6. 

Sancroft’s Articles for Lincoln diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 653 

(Brit. Mus. 1368. d. 54; a draft is in Tanner MS. 
134. 40). 
oe Articles for rural deanery of Norwich: «bid. 138. 39. 

Sancroft’s Articles for province of Canterbury: Second Ritual 
Report, p. 657. 

Barlow’s Articles for Lincoln diocese: Bodleian, C. 8. 22. Linc. 

Patrick’s Articles for Chester diocese : Brit. Mus. 698. h. 20. (29). 

Stillingfleet’s Articles for Worcester diocese : ibid. 5155. ec. 24. 

Mews’s Articles for Winchester diocese : ibid. 5155. cc. 18. 

Moore’s Articles for Norwich diocese : ibid. 1368. d. 57. 

Ironside’s Articles for Hereford diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 659. 

Compton’s Articles for London diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 84. 

William III’s Injunctions to the clergy: ibid. 698. h. 20. (30) 
(Wilkins, iv. 624). Cf. for bishop of London’s conference concern- 
ing these Injunctions, Brit. Mus. 698. h. 20. (31). 

Tenison’s Articles for Canterbury diocese: ibid. 5155. c. 86. Cf. a 
“note concerning Injunctions sent . . . by Thomas [Tenison] . . . 
July 16, 1695 ’, Lansdowne MS. 938. 20. 

Compton’s Injunctions for St. Paul’s Cathedral : Sparrow Simpson, 
Registrum, p. 281. - 

Hyde’s Articles for archdeaconry of Gloucester: Brit. Mus. 5155. 
c. 87. 

Prideaux’ Articles for archdeaconry of Suffolk : ibid. 698. h. 20 (33). 

Stratford’s Articles for Chester diocese : Second Ritual Report, p. 659. 


Gardiner’s Articles for Lincoln diocese: Trinity College, Dublin, 
P. mm. 42. no. 7. 
‘ Articles for peculiars of Canterbury: Second Ritual 
Report, p. 662. 


Nicolson’s Articles for Carlisle diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. de. 5. 
Chetwood’s Articles for archdeaconry of York : ibid. T. 1566. (9). 
Tenison’s Articles for Canterbury diocese : ibid. 1368. d. 59. 
Vicar-general for Fowler’s Articles for Gloucester Cathedral: Visita- 
tions of the Dean and Chapter (MSS. of the Dean and Chapter). 
Lloyd’s Articles for Worcester diocese : Brit. Mus. T. 945. (7). 
Nicholson’s Articles for Carlisle diocese : ibid. 5155. c. 88. 
Fleetwood’s Articles for St. Asaph’s diocese : Second Ritual Report, 
p- 663. 
Gibson’s Articles for archdeaconry of Surrey: Gibson’s Charges 
(Library, House of the Resurrection, Mirfield). 
», Articles for archdeaconry of Surrey : «bid. 
[Jeffrey’s (?)] Articles for archdeaconry of Norwich: ‘ Archdeacon ’ 
I. (5) (Mirfield). 
Trelawney’s Articles for Winchester diocese : Brit. Mus. 5155. c. 90. 














Reviews of Books 


Die Entstehung von Burg und Landgemeinde in Italien. Von Dr. F. Scunet- 
DER. (Abhandlungen zur Mittleren und Neueren Geschichte, Heft 68. 
Berlin : Rothschild, 1924.) 


THE origins of the Italian communes, whether the real city-states like 
Florence or the numberless smaller communities of the country-side, 
furnish a perennial problem, for which new solutions or new variations 
of old solutions make a not infrequent appearance. In this important 
contribution to the controversy Professor Schneider deals with the lesser 
communities, country-towns, and large villages; but the thesis he pro- 
pounds and the evidence he adduces will clearly tend to modify our view 
of the early city-commune, too, in so far as they are ultimately accepted. 
Perhaps we may say that Dr. Schneider endeavours to combine three 
older ways of accounting for the communal phenomenon in Italy: the 
economic effect of common lands (the allmend), the racial factor seen in 
the vigorous Lombard stock, and the institutional inheritance from the 
later Roman empire. Each of these elements he transmutes considerably 
in adapting them to his new synthesis, which is due to a fresh angle of view. 

He starts with the late Roman and Byzantine institution of the military 
frontier, the limes, defended by resident troops who held land on a military 
tenure. These limites, he says, shifted backward as the Lombard conquest 
advanced, and each in turn was settled by the conquerors in a similar 
method as a military frontier. The sculdahis and the decani were the special 
Lombard officials allotted to such territory. Further, strategic roads and 
the approaches to the Lombard capital met with the same treatment. Here 
he adopts from Leicht and Checchini the explanation of the later arimanni, 
freemen almost tied to their holdings and owing certain services and dues 
to the public power: they were the successors of a special class of the 
original Lombard arimanni or exercitales, i.e. they were those freemen who 
were settled in the limites and on the royal domain on a special military 
tenure ; and their position, robbed of its vital military functions by the 
feudalizing changes in warfare and society, became one of tethered, 
burdened peasant-proprietorship, which yet embalmed an ancient freedom 
not shared by other peasants. 

Here the allmend comes in. Much of the land settled by these specialized 
arimanni was woodland, pasture, waste, and swamp. The use of these 
comunalia was held in common by them, and their management gave rise 
in time to self-administering rural communes. The comunalia, and hence 
the communes, were all on ancient royal domain, even if-granted to the 
church or held by the count as part of his official lands. Thus, in the 
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theory, from these communities of arimanni, composed of the ‘ Herren- 
rasse ’ of the Lombards, the free rural commune arose. The rural commune 
formed out of a curtis, with its once servile population, was both imitative 
and later. 

The subject is a very difficult one to handle clearly from the nature of 
the evidence, scattered, fragmentary, from different places and times, 
where an inference none too sure has to come to the rescue of a doubtful 
fact, and both depend on the suspect assistance of a third analogy ; and 
it must be confessed that Dr. Schneider finds a difficulty in propounding 
his evidence and in enabling the reader to hold the pros and cons together 
in his mind. Perhaps dated comparative tables of the many communes 
brought forward or touched upon in his unindexed work would have been 
helpful in forming a judgement on the value of his thesis. But there seem 
on a preliminary examination to be some weak links in his chain. That 
communes of freemen on royal domain should be the earliest to emerge 
in fact and in the evidence of charters seems most natural; but not that 
only they should have the co-operative use of common waste or pasture, 
or that ex-servile communities should merely imitate them. In a number 
of his earliest communities in the Alps, &c., the presence of arimanni in the 
later sense of the term seems only a doubtful inference, even if we grant 
the Checchini theory of these arimanni’s origin, which has its own diffi- 
culties. In fact Dr. Schneider seems inclined to over-simplify the problem 
and to produce too schematic a solution. But this is not to deny the 
value of his researches into the factors which stimulated, so to say, 
the else quiescent germ of the commune into new growth. One of the most 
interesting parts of his book is the chapter on the castelli of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, in which he makes large use of the material 
provided by the Codex Pelavicinus for the Lunigiana ; although here too 
there is a certain lack of clearness in the exposition, and one would be glad 
of clearer indications of date and place for the fragments of dismembered 
privileges quoted in the notes. C. W. Previté-Orton. 


Cartulaire des Iles Normandes. Edited by G. F. B. pE Grucny, R. R. 
Marert, and E. T. Nicotte. (Société Jersiaise. Jersey: Beresford 
Library, 1924.) 


Tuts collection has been coming out in parts since 1918, and bears the 
marks of this method of publication in a certain lack of arrangement 
lamented by its editors. But although it has been impossible to place 
the documents in chronological order, and they have had to be arranged 
mainly by their place of deposit, most of them relate to the possessions 
of religious houses and those relating to the same house will usually be 
found together. The basis of the work is the collection of transcripts 
made in the latter half of the nineteenth century for the cours royales of 
Jersey and Guernsey from the French departmental archives, and these 
transcripts have been compared with the abstracts in Mr. Round’s Calendar 
of Documents preserved in France, and recollated with the originals by the 
kind help of the French archivists. The main body comes from the 
archives of the Manche, but there are supplements from other depart- 
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ments, from the copies at the Bibliothéque Nationale, from the Public 
Record Office, from Warwick Castle and Exeter Cathedral. When docu- 
ments are already printed in accessible books, or repeat verbatim earlier 
documents in the collection, only those parts are printed which directly 
relate to the Channel Islands and are not mere repetitions. Accounts also 
are occasionally summarized when this can be done without sacrificing 
information. The plates include several excellent facsimiles and photo- 
graphs of seals, and M. N. V. L. Rybot contributes an article on the 
heraldry, mainly descriptive. The transcripts stand the test of comparison 
with the facsimiles unusually well, though a few inaccuracies will be noted. 
Some, however, of which there are no facsimiles, seem to have been printed 
from contracted copies: a foolish practice for which there is no excuse, 
involving, as it does, extra expense in printing. 

There is a large proportion of eleventh- and twelfth-century charters, 
many of which have not been dealt with by Mr. Round. Some of those 
granted to Saint Sauveur le Vicomte are interesting because it is possible 
to compare the originals with the interpolated versions put forward in 
the sixteenth century. The texts are not always completely satisfactory. 
Thus we find (p. 118) ‘ inmixit se’ where the sense requires * iunxit’ or 
‘coniunxit’. In another case (p. 356) the editors have been led astray 
by the double date and challenge a charter of the first year of John, 
dated 19 February 1199, on the ground that Richard I did not die till April. 
Again, it seems rather rash to gloss ‘ pastor’, in the letters of Rotrou, 
archbishop of Rouen (p. 308), which unite the monasteries of Saint Heliers 
and Cherbourg to be ‘one flock and one shepherd’, as equivalent to 
‘advocatus ’. Besides the genealogical interest of the charters and deeds, 
of which a large number from Warwick concern the family of Cheney, 
there are illustrations of such local rights as ‘ retrait féodal’, which the 
abbey of Mont Saint Michel attempted to invoke against the transfer of 
part of the terres du comte to William de Cheney ; the cry of ‘ haro’, and 
the delivery of judgement by the jurés. A document of 1368 seems to 
relate to an unsuccessful attempt by a free tenant to create a new manor. 
There are also allusions to the ordinance of Edward I for the preservation 
of the conger eel and the consequent introduction of mackerel fishing, 
and to the periods of French occupation in 1331 and 1460-6. We find 
women sitting (p. 300) on an inquest in 1306, and we have an extremely 
interesting letter, not for publication, in which the jurés warn Felicia 
Cheney that the bailiff is trying to assist the abbot and convent of Mont 
Saint Michel to effect an entry on the land which they claimed against 
her and her husband. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Die Deutschen Fiirsten im Dienste der Westmichte bis zum Tode Philipps des 
Schénen von Frankreich. Band 1. Von WALTHER Kienast. (Bij- 
dragen van het Instituut voor Middeleeuwsche Geschiedenis der Rijks- 
Universiteit te Utrecht. Utrecht, 1924.) 


Tris series, of which Professor Oppermann is the editor and principal 
contributor, has hitherto been strictly confined to the medieval history of 
the Low Countries. In this volume, the tenth of the series, the field is 
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extended further. But the title is perhaps a little misleading, for its central 
theme is the part played by the counts of Flanders in the struggle between 
England and France in the period between the Norman Conquest and the 
battle of Bouvines. French Flanders greatly exceeded imperial Flanders 
both in size and importance. The count was primarily a French feudatory, 
not a German prince ; and the same applies in a greater degree to many 
other baronial families whose activities in the Anglo-French war are here 
examined, as, for example, the dukes of Burgundy, the counts of Cham- 
pagne and of Toulouse. We are not accustomed to regard these as 
‘deutsche Fiirsten’. The fact is that many of the nobles whose lands were 
situated on or near the border were in the position of a double vassalage, 
owing service both to the king of France and to the emperor. The difficulties, 
and sometimes advantages, arising from these conflicting feudal obligations 
are well illustrated by Dr. Kienast. He has also traced very carefully 
from the English exchequer records the payments made by the English 
kings to the counts of Flanders and other barons of the Netherlands for 
their support against the French. From 1103 onwards, with but brief 
intermissions, pensions of 400 or 500 marks or the revenues from lands in 
England with which they were enfeoffed (first by Henry IT in 1155) were paid 
to the counts of Flanders from the English exchequer. By these contracts 
one of the principal vassals of the king of France binds himself almost uncon- 
ditionally to assist the enemies of France. Only if his suzerain himself 
takes part in a campaign is the count excused from personal service, and 
with some ten or twenty knights is permitted to perform his feudal obliga- 
tion in the French host; but even on these occasions he must send the bulk 
of his knights to fight against himself in the opposing army. The Flemish 
alliance was obviously much valued by the English kings, and regarded as 
worth paying highly for; but from the very detailed narrative of the 
activities of the counts of Flanders with which this book furnishes us, we 
gather that neutrality was the best that the English king could hope for ; 
the counts seem to have followed an opportunist policy, and to have 
readily set aside their obligations to England to assist the king of France 
when it suited their purpose better. It is a history of agreements frequently 
made, and as frequently broken and again renewed. 

The project for a marriage between John and Alais, daughter of 
Humbert III, count of Maurienne, the author regards as merely part of 
Henry II’s policy for the annexation of Toulouse. This was undoubtedly 
one of the principal purposes and it was achieved ; for after leaving Mont- 
ferrand, where the marriage compact was arranged, Henry proceeded to 
Limoges and there received the homage of Count Raymond. But there 
seem to be good grounds for believing that Henry had ulterior motives in 
attempting to gain the command of the western passes of the Alps. The 
view that Henry had designs on the Italian and even on the imperial 
crown, though maintained by Dr. A. Cartellieri,’ is too summarily rejected 
by Dr. Kienast. The whole question has been discussed by Professor Davis 
in this Review.* 

From the mass of facts here presented it is difficult to trace definite 


+ * Die Machtstellung Heinrichs II von England’ in Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 
viii. 279 (1898) and elsewhere. 2 Ante, xxi. 364. 
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trends of policy. In his introduction the author hints at the beginning of 
a systematic grouping of states in the last quarter of the twelfth century, 
but in the body of the work this is not clearly brought out. It may be 
dated from the year 1187, when the Hohenstaufen and Capetian concluded 
an alliance to oppose their formidable vassals, the Welfs and the Angevins, 
with whom stood the princes of the Lower Rhine district organized under 
the leadership of the archbishop of Cologne, whose city was attached to 
England by strong commercial ties. It was this combination which was 
responsible for such power as Otto IV was able to exercise, and which lasted, 
in spite of the anti-French attitude of Henry VI, until it was finally shat- 
tered at Bouvines. The policy of Henry VI towards France is perhaps 
not given the attention due to it. In 1184 the count of Flanders, then at 
war with Philip Augustus, sought the emperor’s help, and offered at the 
same time to assist Frederick to reduce France to subjection to the empire. 
Frederick refused, but the count’s offer may have made an impression on 
the son, for we find him the next year eagerly abetting the count against 
France. That ten years later this aggressive anti-French attitude was 
a central feature of his policy is attested both by Hoveden and by the 
letters of Innocent III, and the danger was sufficiently threatening to 
induce Philip Augustus to try to buy the friendship of Henry’s chief 
adviser, Markward of Anweiler, by a grant of land in Alsace. But that 
Henry did not follow up his policy was probably due not to the influence 
of Markward, as Dr. Kienast suggests (p. 147), but to the fact that death 
intervened before Henry had fully matured his plans. 

The author’s careful attention to detail, and his exhaustive examination 
of the narrative and record material, to which copious references are given, 
deserve high praise. A useful list of original sources and of modern works 
is prefixed ; we hope an index will be appended to the second volume 
which will carry the history on to the death of Philip the Fair. 

A. L. Poo.e. 


The First Century of Magna Carta. By Fairn Tuompson. (Minneapolis : 
Minnesota University Press, 1925.) 


THE subject of this essay is the practical value of the Charter to contem- 
poraries. Over and beyond the implication that the king was below the 
law, what were the specific advantages derived from its confirmations, 
and in what particular directions could relief under its provisions be 
secured ? It could not have persisted, Miss Thompson argues, it the 
recognition of a general maxim had been the only victory gained. There 
were, in addition, strong utilitarian reasons for its survival. This point of 
view, though hardly novel, is none the less useful, because it has led the 
author to gather together from Bracton’s Note-book, the Abbreviatio 
Placitorum, and other printed Plea Roll sources instances where individual 
plaintiffs made clauses of the 1225 text the ground of their actions, and 
by adding these cases to the already well-known collective protests of 
1236, 1257, 1285, and 1299, to attempt to estimate the extent to which the 
Charter was regarded as the ‘law’ of the country. These occasions, both 
. Of individual and of collective action, are summarized in a convenient 
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table (pp. 66-7); but the conclusions drawn from them here present certain 
difficulties. When Miss Thompson. says (p. 105) that the Charter was 
‘ fundamental law, written law, the first statute ’, we cannot help asking 
the question, which the limitations of the Abbreviatio and other selections 
have not always permitted her to answer, of the success which pleadings 
under the Charter met, or indeed were likely to meet, before the king’s 
justices. For litigants or their attorneys will use every argument they can, 
and the statement, not infrequently made, that the judges were the 
servants of the law rather than of the Crown, is liable, in regard to the 
thirteenth century at any rate, to be pressed too far. On article 11 of 1225 
(‘ Communia placita non sequantur curiam nostram ’, &c.), for instance, 
the examples which she quotes show in effect that means were generally 
available for turning a common into a ‘ special’ or ‘ private ’ (singulare) 
plea, and so taking it away from the bench, either through the judge 
ruling that it was incidental to a suit coram rege or by his holding that it 
concerned the king’s person in some manner: to plead ‘ commonness ’ in 
bar to a case being tried coram rege smacks very much of a last expedient. 
But to maintain, on the other hand, that (in the thirteenth century) 
‘popular inclination tended to follow strictly the letter of article 11’, 
and that ‘the court coram rege . . . encroached more or less on the 
jurisdiction of the common bench’, is to draw far too rigid a distinction 
between the two expressions of ‘ curia regis’. The difference was there, 
right enough, before 1234, but the placita coram rege preserve a remarkable 
degree of variety and elasticity to a comparatively advanced date. Greater 
familiarity with legal records would have saved the author here- and (it 
must be admitted) elsewhere from relying too strongly on pleading of the 
Charter as evidence for its effectiveness, though at times, e. g. on article 12, 
she is able to make a good point. She is on more solid ground when she 
points to the passage of articles 2, 4, 5, and 26 into later enactments or 
traces the connexion of the confirmations followed by grants of taxation 
as a precedent for the later principle that redress of grievances should 
precede supply. 

This is not to deny the practical effect of some of the technically feudal 
clauses. Unsolicited by any group of barons or clerks the king will uphold 
the right of a widow to get dower within 40 days, or excuse one of his wards 
from paying homage or relief to an over-tenant on the ground that this 
is against the ‘ consuetudo regni Anglie’;* yet one does not feel that 
instances like these or a collection of examples gathered from a century 
of development really answer the problem of the utility in face of almost 
overwhelming odds—for the insistence of Matthew Paris upon the personal 
weakness of Henry III has misled many—of the appeal to the Charter, now 
that the studies of the last twenty years have brought to light the strength 
and tenacity of the household system, and the increasing power of the royal 
arm has been revealed in the administrative inquiries set on foot through- 
out this whole period. Evasion of the Charter was a matter of procedure, 
of administrative technique. Against it there could only be one remedy : 
the civil servant had to be displaced, and a totally new method devised. 
But that was never, even during 1258-61, carried out, for it meant, in 
Cf. Calendar of Close Rolls, 1247-51, pp. 266, 367. 
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the last resort, the deposition of the king. If Miss Thompson had faced 
the problem more from the side of entrenched royalty, and if she had gone 
a little further into the fourteenth century, she would perhaps have been 
less optimistic about the utility of the Charter in some of its aspects. But 
she has successfully shown that it constituted something more than ‘ an 
ancient and stirring battle-cry ’. E. F. Jacos. 


Snappe’s Formulary and Other Records. Edited by the Rev. H. E. Sacrer. 
(Oxford Historical Society, vol. Ixxx. Oxford, 1924.) 


Tue article which gives its arresting but misleading title to this volume 
is among the shorter and less important of the ten which make up the book. 
Among the other articles are two, nos. ii and ix, relating to the chancellor- 
ship. The confirmations of the chancellors by the bishops of Lincoln from 
1290 to 1369 printed from the Lincoln registers are valuable and are 
preceded by an instructive and amusing introduction. Mr. Salter has, 
however, misunderstood the exact meaning of the words electus and 
nominatus. When the bishop says that the chancellors ‘ non fuerunt electi 
sed tantummodo nominati ’, he does not mean that they were nominated 
by the bishop without election, but that their names were put forward 
(nominati) by the university and the choice, the final decision (electio), 
rested with the bishop. The list of chancellors and proctors is the most 
authoritative hitherto compiled and will supersede those given by Wood 
and Le Neve. It is, however, not perfect. Mr. Salter says there is ‘ not 
the least evidence’ that either Eustachius de Normanvile or John de 
Pontisara held the office. For Eustachius there is the definite statement 
of the contemporary chronicle of Eccleston: he was undoubtedly chan- 
cellor in 1250 or 1251. This makes one wonder whether some of the other 
traditional names have not been too lightly excluded. Nicholas de Ewelme 
was chancellor not only ‘ as late as May 1268 ’, but as late as June 1269." 
And Herveus de Saham was not appointed by Peckham to be guardian 
of the Franciscans on 6 May 1285 or at any other time. Herveus de Saham 
and the guardian of the Franciscans are mentioned in the same document, 
but were distinct persons.” 

The longest and most important article is no. iv, which contains a series 
of documents, mostly from MS. Cotton Faustina C. VII, relating to 
Archbishop Arundel’s visitation: these are now printed in full for the 
first time and arranged in chronological order. They should be read in 
conjunction with no. v, the inquisition at Oriel in September 1411. While 
we are very grateful to Mr. Salter for the admirable edition of these docu- 
ments, it must be said that in his interpretation of them he takes a singu- 
larly narrow view. ‘ Oxford historians ’, he remarks, ‘ seem to lose their 
balance when the name of Wickliffe is mentioned’ (p. 98), and so he 
minimizes Wickliffite influence, in spite of Arundel’s assertions of its 
strength. ‘It appears many times that few except Arundel were excited 
about heretica pravitas, and that he received only half-hearted support 
from his suffragans and from the Universities’ (p. 99). The committee 
of twelve appointed by order of the convocation of the Southern Province 
' Grey Friars in Orford, p. 331. * Reg. Epist. J. Peckham, iii. 921. 
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to report on Wickliffe’s errors have a different story to tell, when they 
apologize for their slow progress : 

Tot etenim sunt tractatus et nouitatum opuscula totque nouelle conclusiones, opiniones 
et dogmata prefati doctoris, cuius scripta rimanda collegimus, ut eorum discussioni 
congrue nobis non sufficiat breve tempus, cum et ipsa eciam fautoribus magnis et multis 
non careant, qui laboribus nostris detrahendo remurmurant, viisque et modis quibus 
audent et suppetunt, impudenter insiliunt et resistunt ’ (p. 120). 


‘One thing is certain [Mr. Salter concludes], that the resistance to 
Arundel did not spring from love of Lollardism, but that the whole thing 
turned on the bull of Pope Boniface’ (p. 114). The Bull of Boniface IX 
(1395) granted the university exemption from all jurisdiction of archbishops, 
bishops, and other ordinaries, and its authenticity was from the first 
disputed. Now, if one thing is certain, it is that people did not procure, 
still less forge, a Bull in order to defend it: they procured or forged it to 
help them to defend some interest which they regarded as important. 
The struggle of the university against Arundel was the struggle of rational- 
ism against authority. The key to the position is given in the demand 
made by John Birch, of Oriel, one of the proctors, when moving in the 
yreat Congregation that the committee of twelve should be deprived of 
power, ‘ quod facultas artium staret libera in suis opinionibus probabilibus 
sicut olim’ (p. 198).!_ That Birch did not speak for himself alone but for 
the faculty of arts generally is proved by the course of events. In July 1411 
the archbishop announced his visitation, and the chancellor, Richard 
Courtenay, threatened him with excommunication. At the beginning of 
August the archbishop tried to hold his visitation in St. Mary’s amid-great 
uproar, when a summons arrived ordering both parties to submit their 
case to the king. The king in September deposed the chancellor and 
proctors, Birch and Brent, for impeding the archbishop’s visitation, 
imprisoned the proctors in the Tower, appointed a commissary and two 
vice-proctors to carry on business, and forbade the university to re-elect 
the offenders. In October the unanimous re-election of Courtenay, Birch, 
and Brent was announced to the king. To avoid the royal displeasure, the 
university repudiated the re-election, and the king demanded the names 
and persons of the electors. In November the university protested against 
the doings of the commissary and vice-proctors. On 18 November 
Courtenay was again re-elected chancellor, and before 12 March 1412 
Birch and Brent had again been elected proctors and were allowed to 
hold office. 

Other contents of the volume are : (ii) significations of excommunication 
by chancellors of the university; these are not in themselves of much 
interest, though they add some dates of chancellors, but Mr. Salter’s 
introductory remarks on excommunication are illuminating and of general 
application. (vi) A Calendar of deeds about Oxford preserved at Bridg- 
water, containing inter alia a draft of the will of William Orchard, ‘ the 
chief, perhaps the only, architect of Oxford between 1460 and 1500’, and 


? I do not understand Mr. Salter’s gibe (p. 114): ‘ by this he did not mean Wick- 
liffism, but probabiles opiniones, as he puts it, the kind of theology which is always 
popular because it requires no study.’ ‘ Probabiles opiniones’ were opinions that 
would stand the test of argument in a disputation. 
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a roll of the court of the Castle Mill. (vii) Miscellaneous Inquisitions at the 
Record Office, among which the most remarkable is not an inquisition but 
a very curious petition c. 1253 for the redress of grievances of the minor 
communia against the magnates of Oxford. (viii) “ Miscellaneous unprinted 
deeds ’ from various sources, and touching on a variety of subjects : most 
of them are letters rather than deeds. 

In the last article (x) Mr. V. H. Galbraith has edited a large number of 
‘New Documents about Gloucester College’. These throw an entirely 
fresh light on the origin and constitution of that singular institution. 
It is news too that the presidents of the Benedictine general chapter 
purchased in 1321 the old area of the Carmelite friars for Gloucester College.” 
Mr. Galbraith is to be congratulated on his discoveries and on the lucid 
way he has handled the intricate relations between the general chapter, 
the abbey of Malmesbury, and the various groups who formed the 
community. A. G. LitTLe. 


South Wales and the March, 1284-1415. A Social and Agrarian Study. By 
WitiiaM Rees. (London: Milford, 1924.) 


Dr. ReEs’s book—originally a thesis approved for the degree of doctor of 
science in the university of London—is divided into three parts. The main 
part is the second, which consists of some two hundred pages describing 
the economic organization of the lordships of South Wales during the 
period mentioned in the title. The other two parts are each forty pages 
long: one—not altogether aptly entitled ‘ The Economic Aspects of the 
Conquest of Wales ’"—serves as an introduction ; the other, headed ‘ Pesti- 
lence and War’, discusses some of the economic consequences which 
followed in South Wales from the Black Death and the revolt of Glyndwr. 
The three parts are strung together on one main thread: they all help 
to elucidate the break-up of what Seebohm called ‘ the tribal system ’ of 
Wales, more especially on its economic side. 

The first part as a whole is somewhat inconclusive. Possibly Dr. Rees 
was limited by considerations of space, or he may have been unduly haunted 
by the thought that his study was social and agrarian rather than political 
and constitutional: but from whatever cause, this part of his work is 
hardly adequate as an introduction to the main subject ; rather it resolves 
itself into a series of interesting but half-developed suggestions. Thus in 
his remarks on the Anglo-Norman invasion of the March Dr. Rees touches 
upon a point which is often overlooked by historians, that the peculiarly 
privileged position of the lords marcher is not to be explained entirely by 
the fact of their holding their lands ‘ by ancient conquest ’, but that it was 
also due in part to the fact that they stepped into the place of Welsh ‘ lords ’ 
(arglwyddi) who had held quasi-regal powers over the territories which they 
ruled. It is a pity that he did not grant himself more space to work out 
such points as this in greater detail. 

The second part of the book must be read in the light of the preface. 
The author there explains that for reasons which he sets forth he deliber- 


' As early as 1288 the Carmelites brought an assize of novel disseisin against the 
abbot of St. Peter's, Gloucester (Vict. County Hist., Oxford, ii. 138). 
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ately decided not to limit his investigation to one or a few of the lordships, 
but to study the area as a whole. By so doing he was able, of course, to 
obtain a more complete picture of society in medieval South Wales, and 
to include in his book a good deal of valuable additional information. At 
the same time he greatly increased the difficulties of presentation, and what 
his picture has gained in completeness it largely loses in clearness. This is 
due primarily to the bewildering variety of local customs and institutions 
which have to be taken into account when the scope of the inquiry is 
widened to include all South Wales. Partly, however, it is due to unsatis- 
factory classification. An example of this occurs in the sections dealing 
with rents and services. These dues were numerous and complicated, and 
it is certainly not easy to think oneself back into the confusion. But one 
is not greatly assisted by such a classification as is adopted, for instance, 
in the account of the obligations of the customary tenants (pp. 160-73). 
Their dues are classified into (a) ‘ those based upon the holding’ and (b) 
“those more personal services exacted from the villein as a dweller within 
the manor, or arising out of his servile condition ’ (p. 160). In the subse- 
quent discussion the ‘ obligations based on tenure ’, as they are then called, 
turn out to be ‘ obligations associated with the cultivation of the soil ’ 
(p. 167). This is not a happy gloss, and it is doubly unfortunate because 
it involves a confusing cross-division ; for it would cover such services 
as boon-works, which have already (p. 165) been labelled ‘ personal 
obligations ’. 

The third section is perhaps the one that will interest. the greatest 
number of readers, and they will wish that Dr. Rees had not confined it 
to the narrow space of forty pages, for within those limits his treatment 
is lucid, interesting, and commendably cautious. He stresses the fact that 
the visitations of the pestilence were more virulent in some districts than 
in others. He adduces evidence which indicates that except in places 
which were specially hard hit, like Caldicot near Chepstow, the effects 
of the Black Death were mainly to stimulate changes already in operation. 
In the manorialized districts, the outcome was the leasing of the demesne 
to farmers; in the ‘ Welshries’, the break up of the tribal holdings of . 
land. Much of this recalls parallel developments in England. But there 
were also some divergences. Thus Dr. Rees finds little evidence of re- 
course to stock-and-land leases in the South Welsh March; and though 
he shows that considerable quantities of wool were produced in South 
Wales, he is still of opinion that in this region ‘ sheep-farming was not 
generally adopted as the alternative to demesne cultivation’. Finally he 
emphasizes the important point that the Welsh economy suffered a severe 
additional shock from the rebellion of Glyndwr, which followed hard upon 
the repeated outbreaks of plague: Dr. Rees gives examples to illustrate 
‘the tremendous losses which ensued from direct destruction and from 
the withdrawal of tenants’ during the rebellion, and concludes that 
‘the widespread character of the revolt and its long duration were far 
more disastrous to the economic life of Wales than the ravages of the 
pestilence ’. 

The outstanding feature of the book as a whole is its close dependence 
upon original records, most of them still unpublished. The author is to be 
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congratulated upon his exemplary industry in working through this 
material: he quotes in his foot-notes a great deal of illustrative detail and 
also indicates where more may be found. It is to be regretted that so 
devoted a student of original records should have made his quotations in 
translation rather than in the actual words of the records. One could wish, 
too, that he had made a rule of always giving the date of documents from 
which he quotes. More uniformity in the references to the various inquisi- 
tions, of which Dr. Rees makes excellent use, would also have been helpful : 
not infrequently one or both file numbers are omitted, leaving nothing but 
the regnal year and the name of the tenant, a method which needlessly 
increases the difficulties of verification. Nor can one forbear criticism of 
the list of authorities. The section on ‘ printed books’ is most unsatis- 
factory. It contains airy entries like ‘Selden Society—Publications ’, 
though many of those publications have no particular relevance to the 
subject in hand. It includes works like Ayloffe’s Calendars of Ancient 
Charters and Wootton’s Leges Wallicae, which have been superseded. 
Worst of all, it is most unscientifically arranged, for the printed original 
authorities are classified according to the accidents of publication: thus 
some of the chronicles, like the Annales Cambriae, are classed with such 
utterly dissimilar material as the Red Book of the Exchequer, because both 
are in the Rolls Series; the chronicle of Adam of Usk, on the other hand, 
appears elsewhere under ‘ Publications of learned societies’; while the 
chronicle of Geoffrey le Baker is consigned to still another division, headed 
‘ Collections—privately edited’. A defect of this kind is regrettable in 
a work whose solid merits are such that it will be judged by none but 
exacting standards. . 

One or two incidental points of general interest may be noted in con- 
clusion. An inventory of armour in Haverfordwest Castle in 1387-8 (p. 75) 
mentions ‘ six iron hand-guns’ (‘ vi gonnes manualibus de ferro’ in the 
original document): this is barely two years later than the earliest 
reference to hand-guns noted by Professor Tout,’ and tends to confirm 
his suggestion that these weapons were by that date no rarities. In a foot- 
note on p. 222 Dr. Rees mentions a ‘ reference to a Jew in the commote 
court’ of Maenordeilo in 1386-7, but without giving further particulars : 
the document in which the reference appears is cited as Min. Acc. 1221/1, 
which is perhaps a misprint for 1222/1, since 1221/1 belongs to 1337-9; 
but whether in 1387 or 1339, it is interesting to find that the remote vale of 
Tywi can be added to the list of places which show signs of the presence 
of Jews subsequent to the expulsion of 1290. Finally, attention may be 
drawn to the evidence adduced (p. 269) to show that as early as 1302-3 
servants were being amerced in the courts of the royal commotes of West 
Wales ‘ for breaking the statute of stipends ’ and ‘ quia cepit pro stipendio 
ultra statutum patriae’. This statute was quite possibly, as Dr. Rees 
suggests, introduced by Edward I after the conquest. Its exact terms 
seem to be unknown, but in its apparent object of limiting wages it looks 
like a curious anticipation, on a very small scale, of the labour legislation of 
Edward III. J. G. Epwarps. 


1 Ante, xxvi. 684. 
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The Pipe Roll for 1295. Surrey Membrane. (Surrey Record Society. 
Number xxi.) 


Ir is not often that a local society publishes a volume like the one with 
which this review has to deal. Many documents of historical interest may, 
of course, be found in the volumes of transactions published by such 
societies ; but in most cases the reader is left to provide the comment for 
himself ; and if any comment is provided, it is not often that it is sufficient. 
In all cases the document published is the main thing, the comment is 
secondary. Such a method of treatment is, of course, useless in dealing 
with the text of the Pipe Roll, a text in which puzzles and difficulties occur 
at every line, in which every statement is an abbreviated expression of the 
result of a long investigation, and may often be an unintelligent and even 
blundering statement of some transaction which took place many years 
before the date of the roll in which it is recorded. Indeed, if the Pipe 
Rolls, and especially the later Pipe Rolls, are to be published at all by local 
societies there are only two courses that can be followed: either the text 
must be abandoned and the volume be all calendar and commentary, 
which is the course chosen by Dr. Fowler in the volume published by the 
Bedfordshire Record Society ; ' or if the text is published, the commentary 
must be so full as to exceed the text in bulk. The latter course has been 
chosen in the present volume, and as a result the reader will have before 
him fifteen pages of text, fifteen pages of translation, and one hundred and 
five pages of introduction, notes, and index. There is not one needless 
word in all this comment ; every word bears directly on the text, and re- 
veals ayd explains its many patent and latent puzzles. How long a time 
Miss Mills, the editor of this volume, has devoted to it, only she herself can 
tell; she has at least provided a model, which any future editor of a Pipe 
Roll can follow, if another person can be found to undertake such a task. 
But it is proper to add that no one interested in medieval finance can 
venture to neglect this book, and that no one can study it without gratitude 
to Mr. Jenkinson, who devised the plan, and to Miss Mills, who has carried 
it out; and Mr. Jenkinson would insist that of this gratitude Miss Mills 
deserves the larger share. 

But it is time to come to the text, which is the basis of the volume. The 
manuscript from which the text is prepared is the membrane of the Pipe 
Roll for 1295, which contains the Surrey items. Surrey and Sussex are 
linked counties, having one sheriff between them who accounts for both ; 
but the accounts are kept apart, and it is only occasionally that the editor 
has been compelled to refer to the Sussex membrane. There is a parallel 
manuscript on the chancellor’s roll for the same date, and all significant 
variant readings are given in foot-notes. It should be added that Miss 
Mills has considered the relations of these two manuscripts and arrived 
at the conclusion that the relations between them are too complicated to 
admit of the simple explanation suggested by me in a notice ? of Professor 
Cannon’s edition of the text of the Pipe Roll of 26 Henry III. But putting 
this unsolved question on one side, the treatment of the text is accurate 

? See review, ante, xxxix, no. 154, April 1924. 
* Ante, xxxv, no. 138. See Miss Mills’s criticism in her introduction, p. iv. 
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and complete, and the fine facsimile provided enables the reader to study 
the principles on which it has been prepared. Put briefly, the rules laid 
down by the Surrey Record Society require that the printed text shall show 
all the peculiarities of the manuscript except the signs marking the abbre- 
viations of the words, while all contractions shall be extended and all sus- 
pensions, if not extended, at any rate indicated. The convenience of the 
reader is thus less considered than the accurate representation of the 
manuscript. The advantage of this method is that it gives the reader 
a chance of noting some of the peculiarities of the manuscript, and even 
compels him to consider them. Some readers, for instance, will appreciate 
the care with which the curious system of dots used by the scribe has been 
preserved, and be glad to be compelled to speculate on the meaning of the 
full stops which appear in such a sentence as ‘ Idem. reddunt. compotum. 
de eodem. debito..’ Others may be more inclined to remember the 
remark of a former chancellor of the exchequer, when for the first time 
in his life he was forced to understand a decimal fraction. The council of 
the Surrey Record Society and Mr. Jenkinson will know how to deal with 
such flippant persons. A reviewer need only say that he is glad to have 
been compelled to study this curious device, which might otherwise have 
escaped his notice. The secret is revealed by an examination of the fac- 
simile. In this Pipe Roll the scribe uses the dot in three different ways. 
Two of these are common enough in other Pipe Rolls, and indeed in other 
manuscripts, namely the use of the dot as a mark of punctuation at the 
end of a clause or sentence, and the use of it before and after numbers 
written in the Roman numeration. The third use is also common enough 
in certain cases, but is used in this Pipe Roll far more extensively than is 
usual. It is intended to mark the end of a word abbreviated by suspension. 
It is a device used in Roman inscriptions and in to-day’s Times. In this 
particular manuscript the scribe does not employ it with complete regu- 
larity. It always occurs after the initial letter of a proper name ; but in 
other cases it sometimes slips from his pen where it is not needed, and is 
sometimes omitted where it should occur. These irregularities are neces- 
sarily passed over without remarks in the printed text, and the most 
meticulous critic could hardly demand that they should be recorded. 
Possibly he might suggest that if the suspensions are all extended, it is 
scarcely worth while retaining the dots which mark them. At any rate 
non nostrum est tantas componere lites. Let us turn to the comment. 

The object of the comment falls according to the introduction into 
thirteen main heads. The first two of these deal, and deal admirably, with 
the general system applicable to the process of auditing accounts, especially 
those of the sheriffs, and with the documents necessary for this process. 
The remaining sections deal with the text printed, and contain the results 
of an investigation into the origin and history of every item mentioned 
in the account. Any one who has ever traced backwards from roll to roll 
one such item will appreciate what a task this involves, and yet there is 
no other way in which the meaning of the Pipe Roll can ever be made clear. 

This will be plain enough to any one who will read the examination which 
Miss Mills has made of the origin of the claim made by the exchequer for 
the debts of Geoffrey de Cruce, who was sheriff of Surrey and Sussex in the 
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years 1255-7, forty years before the date of this roll. There are two main 
debts, the first fairly simple and easy, the second debt consisting of eight 
subdivisions, while each of these subdivisions may contain more items than 
one, and some of the items again contain several original debts. The whole 
history of this complicated transaction has been worked out for eighty 
years from the date at which the charge first appears on the roll to the date 
at which the last payment is recorded in 4 Edward III. The exchequer 
was persistent in its claim; Miss Mills has been equally persistent, and 
pressed on to the end in spite of the difficulties put in her way by clerical 
errors and changes in the form of the relevant entries. This is the most 
complicated case dealt with in the volume, but any reader who desires 
other puzzles to solve may be recommended to consider the case of the 
dower of Eleanor, wife of Simon de Montfort, and the perplexities of the 
Marshall inheritance. 

The subject is further complicated by arithmetical problems, and here 
it is perhaps possible to add a few details to the comment of Miss Mills. 
Let us, for instance, examine the difficulties of the account rendered by the 
men of Kingston for their farm. We find their farm in the roll in two 
parts: it consisted of £28. 10s. blanch and £21. 10s. numero and 2s. 34d. 
numero of arrears. Half of each of these sums had to be paid at Easter 
and the other half at Michaelmas. To set out the whole calculation would 
take a good deal of space, especially as the exchequer, the men of Kingston, 
Miss Mills, and myself all arrive at different results. By the correct method, 
if it is the correct method, I arrive at a debit balance against the men of 
Kingston of 3s. 74d. ; + the exchequer found the same balance to be 3s. 7¢., 
Miss Mills suggests 3s. 9d. as correct, and the men of Kingston seem to have 
thought that the true balance against them was 2s. 34d. Perhaps I ought 
to add that the arithmetic of all parties is correct. Miss Mills says that it is 
chiefly a question of the proper method of turning blanch money into 
‘numero’. Everybody knew that £1 numero was equal to 19s. blanch. 
But they were not always quite sure that £1 blanch was not equal to 21s. 
numero. In fact it was not quite an easy thing to divide a sum of money 
by 19 on the abacus. It could be done, as shall be shown directly, but it 
was sometimes shirked. The method depended on the properties of 
a geometrical series, to use a modern term, and consisted in a knowledge 
of the rule that if a number is divided by 20 and the quotient then divided 
by 20 and so on, the sum of the successive quotients will rapidly approxi- 
mate to the nineteenth part of the original number. Medieval calculators 
also knew a rule corresponding to the method known to their descendants 
as practice, and could readily break up any sum of shillings and pence into 
aliquot parts of a pound; and they also knew that the mark and the half- 
mark and the quarter and the eighth of the mark and so on could be readily 
divided by 20. If these two principles are applied, it is easy to put the 
operation of converting blanch money into numero into a shape which is 
suitable to the abacus. But to come back to the balance ; there can be no 
doubt that the men of Kingston were wrong ; they did the wrong sum and 

? See introduction, p. xlviij. The balances given by Miss Mills are always 2s. 33d. 


less than those given here. This arises from the fact that I have taken the arrears 
into the account. 
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did it in the wrong way; and it is curious that the exchequer should ever 
have accepted their view. It is likely enough that Miss Mills is right ; but 
there is a faint possibility that she also has done the wrong sum. If so, 
she has every justification for doing so, since she has certainly done the 
sum set out on the Pipe Roll. But the close correspondence between the 
exchequer balance (3s. 7d.), which is certainly incorrect, and my result 
(3s. 74d.) make me suspect that what really happened was that the scribe 
set the wrong sum to the calculator and the calculator did the right sum. At 
any rate it is curious that the exchequer should have made a mistake against 
its own interests. The difference between the method used in the roll 
and the method I have used consists in the fact that I have supposed the 
blanch farm and the increment both to have been paid half at Easter and 
half at Michaelmas, and have apportioned the two payments between the 
farm and increment. These details are dull and complicated; they are 
worth some study, if only to prevent us from thinking that the medieval 
clerlss were poor arithmeticians. The reverse is the truth. They had not 
the grasp of general methods which we possess ; but of special dodges for 
shortening computation they knew a very great deal. It is also worth 
noting that the case shows that we cannot expect to be quite sure of the 
ruling of the exchequer in all cases. The amounts in dispute here are not 
large, and it is not likely that the case would be fought out by either side. 
This discussion on arithmetic is not meant as a criticism of anything 
in the book. He would be a daring man who should differ from Miss Mills 
on such a point. In fact, so far as I have tested this book, I find nothing 
in it demanding anything but respect. It is in fact so well done, that it 
need not be done again. Any one in the future who has the text of any 
Pipe Roll of the period before him can find here a clue to guide him 
through the maze. C. G. Crump. 


Calendar of Fine Rolls, 1369-77. Vol. viii. (London: Stationery Office, 
1924.) 


THE present volume completes the series of five which cover the reign of 
Edward III. As war with France had been renewed in 1369, its contents 
resemble those of earlier volumes concerning the great fighting years, 
recording strenuous efforts to meet the ‘ necessary expenses for the further- 
ance of the king’s wars and the defence of the realm ’ by financial levies of 
all kinds. The roll for 1371-2 reflects the bad blunder made by the king’s 
lay ministers, when they thought that they could raise a sum of £50,000 
by an assessment of 23s. on each parish. Three membranes are filled with 
the fresh appointments and instructions necessary when they ‘ found for 
certain that there were not enough parishes in the realm’ to do this, and 
had to demand 116s. apiece instead. Stress of experience also taught 
a lesson that the medieval administrator was slow in learning, namely 
that a man cannot do two things at the same time as successfully as one. 
In 1373 Edward appointed new collectors of a tenth and fifteenth in the 
county of Gloucester in place of John Clifford, “ whom the king has thought 
fit to remove utterly from such levying because he still owes the king great 
sums of money of the issues of the county from the time when he was 
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sheriff thereof, which sums he has not yet levied from his debtors, so that 
he cannot fittingly attend at one and the same time to the levying of the 
tenth and fifteenth and the levying of the said sums’ (p. 199). If such 
precautions had been more frequent, the Pipe and Memoranda Rolls would 
present fewer problems than is unfortunately the case. A minor instance 
of royal thriftiness is to be found in the orders given to the keeper of the 
victuals in Dover Castle to ‘ sell as dearly as possible’ certain things ‘ which 
have gone bad and are of no use to the garrison ’ (p. 294). This is a con- 
trast te the doings of Edward’s grandfather in similar circumstances, 
when damaged stores were listed with the note ‘datum pro Deo’, but 
is quite in accordance with contemporary practice. The officials of 
Elizabeth de Burgh, for example, drew a careful distinction between the 
good wine which their lady would drink and that ‘of no value’ which 
they must sell. 

Foreign affairs leave little direct impress on these rolls, but there is an 
order to sell two arrested ships belonging to ‘ men of Abbeville in Ponthieu, 
the king’s enemies and traitors ’, after they had joyfully welcomed in the 
French in 1369 (p. 11), and there are complaints that ‘ very many aliens 
of the power of France ’ living in Jersey have escaped the confiscation of 
their possessions and are behaving in disobedient and rebellious fashion 
(p. 134). A new keeper of the Channel Islands was appointed in 1373, 
because the existing official would not endure the cost of the keeping in 
time of war (p. 210). Domestic affairs of all kinds are well illustrated. 
There is a curious case of an attempt to disinherit a minor in the guardian- 
ship of the king, by using his father’s seal, which was in the keeping of the 
parson of Ware, to authenticate a forged release of all rights in certain 
Essex manors, and putting a date at which the father was still alive 
(p. 142). The university of Oxford is shown in a state of great confusion 
in 1372 (p. 174), appealing ‘ to foreign parts’ against the king’s decree. 
Another glimpse of friction with the pro-French papacy is given when the 
newly elected abbot of Waltham Holy Cross, to whose election the king 
has agreed, ‘ has spurned the election and received the temporalities from 
the pope by virtue of a reservation lately made by the pope’ (p. 158). 
A tantalizing service is recorded as due from the holder of a messuage and 
carucate of land in Shrivenham in Berkshire: ‘ As often as the king shall 
please to travel on the bridge of Fowyaresmull, the lord of the said mes- 
suage and land shall come before him and offer him two white capons with 
these words, ‘ Behold, lord, these two white capons which you used to have 
at another time, and not now’. But where is the bridge of Fowyaresmull ? 
The index, useful though it is, does not help us here. 

The latest entries in the volume go with a dying fall, reflecting many 
of the deaths and disasters which marked the close of the reign. The brief 
triumph of the Good Parliament is mirrored in the orders for the confisca- 
tion of the lands and goods of Richard Lyons (pp. 350, 354). The death of 
Edward, prince of Wales, leaves its mark deep, and so does that of Mary 
of St. Pol, countess of Pembroke, foundress of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, and relative, at this trying time, of all sorts of conspicuous people 
on both sides of the Channel. Hitpa JOHNSTONE. 
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Historical Manuscripts Commission. Report on the Manuscripts of the 
Duke of Portland preserved at Welbeck Abbey. Vol. ix. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1923.) 


Tus ninth volume of the Harley papers at Welbeck, besides one or two 
isolated scraps, contains three considerable bodies of matter printed in 
full. The first is a letter-book of Sir John Holles of Haughton in Notting- 
hamshire, afterwards Lord Haughton and finally earl of Clare. The letters 
are both to Holles and from him, and belong to the years 1595-1617. 
Some of them have merely a personal interest, while others, especially 
some of his own composition, seem to have been selected by Holles or 
his son for a merit of style which will impress a modern reader less than 
it did their kinsman Gervase Holles.' The most important in substance 
are those which describe parliamentary proceedings in 1607 (pp. 110 seqq., 
121 segq.) and 1614 (pp. 27 seqg., 132 seqg.); but they do not appear to 
add materially to what is known of the course of events. There is a good 
deal, though not of great interest, about Henry, prince of Wales, who was 
Holles’s master, including an ornamental speech of Holles on the prince’s 
marriage (pp. 41 segq.). Some of Holles’s local concerns as a landowner 
are well illustrated, especially the enclosure of Blackwell near Alfreton in 
Derbyshire (pp. 22-3, 59, 72, 76), and a dispute of 1599 about weirs in 
the Trent (p. 74). In an interesting letter of 1613/14 Holles represents to 
Chief Justice Coke, then on circuit at Nottingham, the disadvantages of 
allowing tenants, servants, or any but substantial freeholders to be con- 
stables, coroners, or the holders of county offices (p. 21). The people he 
objected to were not his own tenants or servants but those of his enemies. 

As is the custom of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, this is 
a plain text without notes. No indication is given that some of the letters 
have been printed before.” The editor does not mention the other known 
letter-book of Holles for this period, Additional MS. 32464, which was 
bought by the British Museum in 1885. This can scarcely be an oversight, 
for the manuscript is mentioned in the article on Holles in the Dictionary 
of National Biography ; and it is much to be regretted that the rules of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission should have precluded its use. It 
is fragmentary, but it is simply another, and in several ways a much 
better, manuscript of the same collection of letters which is now printed. 
It lacks some of the matter; but it supplies not only additional groups 
of letters but other information needed in an edition, e. g. the exact dates 
of the letters to Henry, prince of Wales, which in the printed edition 
(pp. 50-1) are dated only by the month. The editor has lost a fair 
opportunity by not editing the two manuscripts together. Even if that 
was impossible he ought to have given such information about the hand- 
writing and arrangement of the Welbeck manuscript as would have 
enabled one to begin to consider what may be the relations of the two. 
The spelling of the printed version is modernized. Whether this is a good 


See Collins, Noble Families, p. 96. 

* e. g. that to Burleigh, pp. 7-8, which is a from another manuscript with 
different, and apparently better, readings in Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 
ed. Parke, ii. 283-7. 
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plan may be debated, but at least it is a plan which demands great 
accuracy. Here there are some obvious mistakes (e. g. the ‘ Collington’ 
of p. 15 is ‘ Cottington’ on p. 26; the Italian quotation on p. 109 has gone 
wrong ; ‘ Finces’ on p. 145 should be ‘ Fiennes’ or some such spelling), and 
if they are not slips of transcription or misprints the editor should have 
corrected them and pointed them out. A more serious error of judgement 
concerns the order of the letters. In the Welbeck manuscript they are 
neither in chronological sequence nor in any arrangement of subjects or 
persons that I have been able to discover. If it was necessary to reproduce 
this very inconvenient disorder, at least the reader should have been 
provided with a chronological table. These points are not pedantic: they 
concern the usefulness of the book as an instrument of research and even 
as a book to read for pleasure. For the first purpose, if not for the second, 
we expect the Historical Manuscripts Commission to set a high standard. 

These criticisms must be understood to apply only to the first main 
section of the volume. The second part consists of the dispatches of 
James Vernon the younger, envoy extraordinary to Denmark, to Robert 
Harley as secretary of state, and a few from his successor Pulteney and 
from the Rev. Charles Vernon (who had charge in the interval between 
the two) with a few drafts of Harley’s replies. James Vernon’s dispatches 
are good and clear: the period they cover is from November 1704 to 
July 1706. His only serious responsibilities in this period sprang from 
the old rivalry of Denmark and Holstein-Gottorp. This was the time of the 
famous dispute about whether the name of the duke should be printed, 
in their joint proclamations, in smaller letters than the king’s. ~In 1705 
a more serious matter arose. The bishop of Liibeck died. By an arrange- 
ment which went back to 1647 the chapter were bound to elect from the 
Holstein-Gottorp family, and the obvious successor was Christian Augustus, 
the nephew of the late bishop, who, besides being coadjutor of Liibeck, 
happened also to be administrator of Holstein-Gottorp, on behalf of his 
two-year-old nephew, Duke Charles Ferdinand.’ The king of Denmark, 
however, on complicated and flimsy pretexts, encouraged his own brother 
Charles to put in a claim to be elected ; and Danish troops forcibly turned 
the administrator’s garrison out of Eutin. The English and Dutch, fearing 
that Charles XII of Sweden would make war on Denmark over this 
question, did all they could to restrain the Danes, and, after a great deal 
of shuffling, Prince Charles allowed the sea-powers to buy him off from 
his claim. The events and arguments were much more complicated than 
this, and it would, in any case, have been almost impossible to understand 
them from Vernon’s piecemeal narrative letters. The account of them in 
the introduction is accurate, though very brief, but the index does not 
give the help that it ought to give. It does not indicate that the adminis- 
trator is the same person as the coadjutor, and it does wrongly suggest 
that there were two bishoprics and two chapters, those of Liibeck and 
Eutin. The text itself is, however, satisfactorily done, though there are 
one or two misprints, such as ‘Gottery’ for ‘ Gottorp’ (p. 169). ‘Idonia’ 
on p. 199 should perhaps be ‘idonea’. 


1 There is an isolated letter stating part of his side of the case in Portland Papers, 
iv. 291. 
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The third body of correspondence gives letters to Harley from The 
Hague and Utrecht, 1707-14, mainly from Strafford, the ambassador, in 
1711-14. The subject-matter, the peace negotiations with France, is by 
far the most important in the volume, and these letters will be of much 
value to any historian who writes a narrative of the Utrecht negotiations. 
Strafford’s character, more vigorous than wise, comes out well in the 
dispatches, of which perhaps the main novelty is the light they throw on 
his unsuccessful attempts to modify the policy of the ministry in London. 

G. N. Crark. 


Europe in the Seventeenth Century. By Davip Occ. (London: Black, 
1925.) 


THE reviewer of this book, predisposed, by a realization of the vastness 
of the scheme and the pluckiness of the attempt, to bestow generous 
praise, will needs be chilled when he finds Mr. Ogg sneering in his preface 
at ‘ the barely literate puerilities of Saint Simon’ and ‘ that jejune and 
least reliable of Voltaire’s writings—the Siécle de Louis Quatorze’. The 
author obviously claims to be judged by a very high standard. 

Much good, undoubtedly, must be said of his book. It is the reverse 
of dull. It is full of interesting and vivid detail, culled from a great 
variety of original reading. The author’s style, too frequently somewhat 
slipshod and occasionally rather heavily sententious, may at times irritate ; 
it never bores. Altogether there is a freshness, an individuality about 
the book which as a rule is lacking from general histories of this kind. 
The pages dealing with ‘ the social conditions, the economic theories, the 
religious controversies, the public opinion and the philosophical thought 
of the period ’ (to quote from the author’s preface once more), are often 
original and on the whole very good. 

But the book as a whole leaves one unsatisfied. The great defect of 
Mr. Ogg’s equipment for his task has been his lack of understanding of 
the history of international relations. Throughout he is better at describing 
‘the static conditions ’ than at explaining the forces by which, to use his 
own expression, they were ‘ transformed into dynamic’; forces which he 
himself surprisingly limits to ‘ Religion’. But this particular defect 
explains the faulty composition of the book: no writer who was alive 
to the interaction of states could have acquiesced in a scheme which left 
out England and the extra-European world. It also explains why the 
author’s valuation of the great actors of the historic drama so frequently 
strikes one as unhistoric. 

Louis XIV, for instance, is not disposed of by calling him names. It 
is essential that one should begin by understanding his foreign policy. 
Mr. Ogg might have ‘summarized the less important campaigns’ even 
more briefly and ‘ confined the record of royal intrigues te’ even more 
‘moderate dimensions’ (the preface again), and yet have produced a 
clearer and more accurate account of the problems of foreign policy which 
dominated the reign. It is a mistake to suggest that the king’s dislike 
of the Dutch was one of the main motives of his attack in 1672. Mr. Ogg, 
who fails to see that Louis XIV’s attempt to break-the republic was 
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intended as a preparation for the conquest of the southern Netherlands, 
cannot, consequently, make clear the extraordinary swing-round of his 
policy when, that attempt having failed, he tried to achieve the same 
object by placating the republic, as he had done in the days before the 
Triple Alliance. It is impossible to gather from Mr. Ogg’s pages that at 
Nymegen Louis succeeded in dividing the allies, and that this is one 
explanation of his impunity during the next few years; to say of 
William III that in 1678 he was the only one of the combatants who 
desired to continue hostilities is a positive misstatement. 

I might develop this criticism, but I prefer to say something about 
one of the chapters at the end of the book dealing with the less-known 
peoples, the one on which I happen to be able to form an opinion. No 
doubt it would not be just to present it to the reader as a fair sample 
of Mr. Ogg’s work. No doubt it is worse and less ‘reliable’ than the 
rest. But it is extremely unsatisfactory. 

The chapter on the Dutch republic begins with an impertinence,' and 
it abounds in inaccuracies, misapprehensions, and misstatements. The 
author throughout exaggerates the power of the princes of Orange; on 
p. 410 he leads the reader to conclude that ‘after the execution of 
Barneveld in 1619’ the states general no Jonger discussed questions of 
foreign policy; on p. 411 he asserts that in the council of state ‘ the 
Prince of Orange had two votes and a casting vote’; repeatedly he speaks 
as if after 1672 the system of government was ‘ monarchical in all but 
name’. While it is unfair to describe, as he does without any qualifications, 
the states régime as ‘ separatist ’, it is more than it deserves to speak of 
its ‘ political idealism ’, and although on p. 409 it is observed with truth 
that the Dutch political system was oligarchic, John de Witt, on p. 429, 
is called a ‘ democratic idealist’. It is absurd to describe Friesland as 
‘ entirely maritime’, or to speak of ‘ the practical uniformity of religion’ 
prevailing in the Dutch republic. On p. 424 the year in which de Witt 
became grand pensionary is wrongly given as 1651 (it should be 1653), 
and while in the chapter on Holland the deaths of Oldenbarneveld and 
of William II are correctly dated, elsewhere they are placed respectively 
in 1617 and 1652 (p. 122 and p. 238). The account given of the peace 
of Utrecht and the events leading up to it,:both in this chapter and in 
the earlier one on ‘ Bourbon and Hapsburg’, is extremely inadequate. 
The French victory at Denain in 1712 is mentioned (p. 276) as evidence 
that France was renewing her youth, but without the explanation of the 
inactivity of the English army under Ormonde. Not a word is said about 
England’s réle in the peace negotiations and the bitter resentment it 
caused among England’s allies. The Townshend treaty of 1709, by which 
the whigs overcame Dutch reluctance to continue the war, is not even 
mentioned, and it is simply stated that in 1710 ‘ the Dutch persisted in 
impossible demands’ (p. 274). No wonder that the reflections, at the 
end of the chapter on the Dutch republic (p. 437), on the causes of the 
decline of Holland and the difference between Holland and England are 
quite beside the mark. P. GeyYL. 


‘ ‘In the seventeenth century the Dutch attained the highest point in their 
civilization and political power: only their commercial instincts have survived.’ 
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Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution. By Tuomas SourTsc.irre 
AsuTon. (Manchester: University Press; London: Longmans, 
1924.) 


Tuis is a valuable book, which is in many ways a model of what the 
history of an industry should be. It brings together much information 
scattered up and down printed sources. It supplements it by the use of 
manuscript material, consisting mainly of the records of distinguished 
firms, which, with the exception of the Boulton and Watt Collection at 
Birmingham, has never, so far as I am aware, been properly used, if 
indeed it has been used at all. And it presents the results in the form of 
a lucid narrative, which gives the reader sufficient, and not more than 
sufficient, detail to enable him to follow the process by which the author 
reaches his conclusions. 

Any account of the iron industry must necessarily give a considerable 
place to technical matters. Unlike the textile trades, in which the in- 
ventions were the climax of an almost uninterrupted expansion, the 
manufacture of iron in England was on the decline when the inventions 
launched it on a career of new expansion. Its technical history down to 
the early eighteenth century was mainly the story of a prolonged, and 
unsuccessful, attempt to avert the operation of the law of diminishing 
returns caused by the exhaustion of timber. The latter part of what may 
be called the wooden age of economic history was haunted by the problem 
with which Jevons threatened the coal age in 1865. The efforts to save 
it took the form of a policy of timber conservation on the part of govern- 
ments, of the development of the coal industry by capitalists, and of 
experiments in smelting iron with coal, which had begun before the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth. It has generally been thought that these experi- 
ments were unsuccessful till the time of the second Darby of Coalbrookdale, 
i.e. 1730-5, though Scrivener ascribed the introduction of mineral fuel to 
1713. Mr. Ashton shows that the elder Darby was smelting iron with coke 
at least as early as 1709, having found a way, presumably, of greatly 
increasing the strength of the blast. His evidence for this conclusion 
consists largely of extracts from the books of the firm, showing its purchases 
of coking coal, and to me, at least, it seems convincing. This part of his 
book illustrates the discoveries which may be made by the economic 
historian who will explore the archives of firms as diligently as has been done 
by Mr. Ashton. His account of the epoch-making inventions of Cort, and 
of the relations between Watt and the iron-masters, has not anything quite 
so sensational as this. But it gives a vivid and illuminating picture of the 
industry when it was on the eve of the great expansion. The output of 
pig iron was 68,000 tons in 1788, and 250,400 in 1806. 

Economic development takes place in a world which is interested in 
a good many matters besides economic progress, and the iron industry had 
its full share of what Adam Smith called the ‘impertinent and oppressive ’ 
interference of the legislature. Sometimes it asked for it: sometimes it 
resisted it. Whatever may be true of the mercantilism of an earlier age, 
that of the eighteenth century leaves an impression of a_welter of vested 
interests each playing for its own hand, in which any stable principle or 
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policy is hardly to be discerned. The crucial point in the commercial 
politics of the industry were the relations with Sweden, whose exports of 
iron were vital to the English hardware industry in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, but with whom England had an ‘ unfavourable ’ trade 
balance, and with the English colonies in America, which were considerable 
potential producers of pig and bar iron, but whose competition, at any 
rate in the more advanced stages of the industry, was dreaded by English 
interests. Mr. Ashton’s description of the manner in which commercial 
policy was influenced by diplomatic considerations is extremely instructive 
and entertaining. So also is discussion of the effect upon the industry of 
war. Sombart has said that the stimulus to improve technique in iron- 
founding came from the demand of governments for cannon, and there is 
abundant evidence in Mr. Ashton’s pages both of the manner in which war 
acted as a forcing-house, and of the sinister bias which it gave to economic 
development in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
crowding the work of decades into a few feverish years and then leaving the 
industry to find new openings as best it could when war contracts came to 
an end. The situation in 1816, when producing capacity was in excess 
of the demand, seems to have resembled that of the steel industry at the 
present day. 

The iron industry, which by the latter part of the eighteenth century 
was concentrated in certain well-defined areas, and on which the overhead 
charges are so heavy that there is a strong temptation to go on producing, 
even at a loss, rather than shut down, has always been fertile ground for 
combination, and Mr. Ashton gives an interesting description of the manner 
in which organization gradually developed among manufacturers. His 
account of the origin of the new captains of industry is also instructive. 
The class which supplied most of them appears to have been that of the 
small masters in the hardware trades—locksmiths, file-makers, black- 
smiths, and kindred crafts. The great majority of them appear to have been 
nonconformists of a somewhat uncompromising kind, in particular Quakers, 
and Mr. Ashton, though he does not mention Weber, endorses his thesis 
that ‘ the spirit of dissent naturally led to industrial success’. His treat- 
ment of labour in the iron industry is perhaps not quite so successful : 
indeed his chapter on ‘ the ironworkers ’, though containing some interest- 
ing matter, appears to me the least effective in the book. Possibly the 
materials are scanty, though, in view of what one knows of the evider 
available for other industries, that seems hardly likely. Possibly 
Ashton was less interested in the social condition of the wage-earner than in 
the technique and commercial politics of the industry and in the masterful 
personalities who led it. He suggests in his introduction that official 
documents, such as the reports of commissions of inquiry, are a less 
satisfactory source for economic history than the records of firms. So they 
are, for certain sides of it. But on other and not less important aspects 
the evidence supplied by the proceedings of business houses, who, as the 
quotations from Watt show, were apt to regard the operatives as pro- 
vokingly unreliable machines, throw little light, and it would be a mis- 
fortune if the laudable desire to exploit materials which have not yet, 
except in Professor Unwin’s study of Samuel Oldknow, been properly used, 
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led to the neglect of evidence coming from a different angle and throwing 
light on other, but not less significant, questions. But in view of the high 
level of the rest of Mr. Ashton’s work, it is ungracious to do more than 
express gratitude for an extremely valuable book, and to express the hope 
that Mr. Ashton may soon be in a position to carry out the project of 
writing the history of the metal trades of West Lancashire, to which he 
refars in his introduction. R. H. Tawney. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, February 1708-9 
to March 1714-15; March 1714-15 to October 1718. 2 vols. (London : 
Stationery Office, 1924, 1925.) 


Amone the advantages secured by the separation of the Journal of the 
Board of Trade from the other papers printed in the colonial series of the 
Calendar of State Papers is the clear light thereby thrown on the actual 
activities of the commissioners. Whatever may have been the case at 
a later date, it seems plain that during the years in question they worked 
hard and faithfully, attempting a difficult task with zeal and discretion. 
If they reflected the mercantilist views of their day, it must be remembered 
that the raison @étre of their appointment was that such views should 
find more practical enforcement. It may be that the board would have 
been strengthened by the presence of an able economist, such as was 
Davenant. But to recognize this need not involve a condemnation of 
their general work. Assuredly, if the commissioners carried out their 
programme of 17 November 1717, they could not be accused of idleness. 
They had appointed ‘ Mondays for. . . reading letters, petitions, memorials, 
and other papers that shall be brought in ye preceding week. . . . Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays be set apart for plantation business. Thursdays for trade 
and Fridays for the laws of the plantations’; though it is fair to note 
that the members of the board were not equally regular in their attendances. 
When delay occurred in dealing with correspondence from the colonies, in 
these earlier years at any rate, it was wholly due to the stress of work 
occasioned by the necessity of making new arrangements as to trade with 
foreign countries after the conclusion of peace. Those of us who are 
mainly concerned with colonial history are apt to forget that the members 
of the board were commissioners for trade as well as for plantations. 

With regard to the substance of the conclusions arrived at, the reports 
no doubt somewhat lose in value by being for the most part in the formula : 
‘A letter to Col. Quary, in answer to his of the 5th July last, . . . was agreed 
and ordered to be sent’ ; or ‘ the draught of a report in answer to the said 
order was drawn up, agreed and ordered to be transcribed’. One can, 
however, usually gather from the context what was the purport of such 
letter or report. Considering what at one time it was the fashion to say 
about the wise attitude of indifference with regard to domestic questions 
in the colonies, before the intrusion upon the scene of George Grenville, 
it is amusing to find the commissioners, in 1718, solemnly busying them- 
selves about an act passed by the Massachusetts assembly ‘ against 
hawkers, pedlars and petty chapmen’. Nor could the difference of 
moral ideals in different ages be better illustrated than by a petition of 
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the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, praying for a reversion of 
the island of Barbuda. They would then buy negroes, and endeavour to 
plant and raise ginger and cotton works ‘ which . . . would inable the Society 
to proceed in the propagating the Gospel in those parts’. 

The usefulness of these volumes will be greatly increased if they are 
studied in connexion with Dr. Dickerson’s authoritative work on American 
Colonial Government, 1696-1765. H. E. Ecerton. 


Willem IV en Engeland tot 1748 (Vrede van Aken). Door Dr. P. Gryt. 
(’s-Gravenhage : Nijhoff, 1924.) 


It is usual for historians to state or assume that the republic of the United 
Provinces was during the first half of the eighteenth century the sub- 
missive ally of England, that, in the classic phrase of Frederick the Great, 
it was towed ‘comme une chaloupe qui suit l’impression d’un vaisseau 
de guerre auquel elle est attachée’. There is much to support this view. 
The whig advocates of the ‘ old system ’ assumed that the Dutch were the 
primary and the necessary allies of England. The barrier treaty of 1715 
was the seal and symbol of the alliance. The current phrase of the 
‘maritime powers ’ implied a solid unity which could only be secured by 
the preponderance of the more powerful partner. The name of the 
quadruple alliance was given to a league in 1718, although the Dutch 
never actually signed the treaty, on the assumption that England could 
at any moment secure their adhesion. 

A more detailed examination, however, shows that Dutch submissive- 
ness has been exaggerated. In the period covered by Dr. Geyl there were 
two great disturbances in Europe, the war of the Polish and the war of 
the Austrian succession, and in neither could English ministers dictate the 
conduct of the government at The Hague. In the first war the states 
general, without consulting England, concluded a hurried treaty of 
neutrality with France on condition that there should be no attack upon 
the southern Netherlands. It is true that the decision was not unwelcome 
to Walpole, as it supplied him with a pretext, of which he made full use, 
for English abstention from the war. But this involved the admission 
that England was towed by its dependent ally, and London was inclined 
to resent this reversal of the customary relations. Horace Walpole 
was sent to The Hague to restore co-operation, and to bring about 
a joint mediation of the maritime powers, which Fleury dexterously 
evaded. 

In the Austrian succession question there was at the outset a more 
obvious agreement as to the fulfilment of their common obligations to 
Maria Theresa, but there arose a very irritating divergence as to the method 
of carrying out their agreed policy. The Dutch, always jealous and afraid 
of Prussia, were by no means willing converts to the English plan of 
inducing Maria Theresa to buy off Frederick by substantial concessions. 
George II’s treaty of neutrality for Hanover in 1741 exasperated the 
Dutch, and they refused (as Dr. Gey] is inclined to do) to credit the assertion 
that English ministers (with the possible exception of Harrington) had no 
responsibility for the electoral action of the king. When Carteret came 
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into office with his policy of more active support of Austria, it required 
superhuman efforts to extort from the Dutch their contribution of men 
and money for the war. It was constantly necessary to supplement the 
appeals of the ordinary resident envoy at The Hague by sending special 
agents, Lord Stair, Carteret himself, and later Chesterfield and Sandwich, 
to urge our ally to more strenuous exertions. The sluggish procedure of 
the federal constitution, the invincible reluctance to yield to outside 
pressure, and the strong anti-English and anti-Hanoverian prejudices of 
many of the republican leaders, were almost as great a handicap to England 
in the war as the outbreak of the Jacobite rising at home. 

Side by side with the main current of European politics there was 
another issue which exerted an important influence upon the relations 
of the two maritime allies. When William III died in 1702, he left the 
bulk of his private inheritance to his cousin, John William Friso, the head 
of a junior branch of the house of Nassau, which had long held the stad- 
holdership in two minor provinces, Friesland and Groningen. In 1711 
John William died, and his widow gave birth to a posthumous son, the 
later William IV. There was always in the United Provinces a party, 
varying in strength according to circumstances, which disliked the oli- 
garchy of republican leaders, and favoured a restoration of that monarchical 
element within the republic which had rendered such eminent services in 
the days of William the Silent, Maurice, and Frederick Henry, and again 
in the critical years which followed the death of John de Witt in 1672. Itis 
not too much to say that the story of 1672 had become a heroic legend in 
Dutch minds, and it was practically certain that, in any great danger to 
the state, the surviving branch of Orange would be called upon to assume 
the same power and to render the same services as its predecessors had 
done. It was natural that England should favour the Orange tradition 
and the Orange party. William II and William III had both married 
English princesses, and the latter had been king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. It was the Orange party which had founded the alliance of the 
maritime powers. It is easy, therefore, to understand the disquietude and 
even alarm of the rigid republicans when George II proposed, and in 1734 
brought about, a marriage between his eldest daughter and the young 
William of Orange. It seemed to be a very unequal match. The bride- 
groom was deformed ; his office in Friesland and Groningen was little more 
than titular, and gave him no voice in the federal government ; he was not 
even allowed, much as he pressed for it, to hold the rank of a general in 
the Dutch army. The conclusion was inevitable that George II and 
Queen Caroline, in arranging this marriage for their daughter, must have 
confidently reckoned that their son-in-law would be raised to the same 
rank and power as had been held by previous Orange princes, and that his 
elevation would give England a stronger hold than ever over its maritime 
twin. As long as Caroline lived she clung to this expectation, and one of 
her motives for desiring active intervention in the Polish succession war 
was the hope that it would lead to the revival of the historic stadholdership. 
After her death the Walpoles, for reasons of policy, dropped this aim, and 
disgusted the prince and princess by setting themselves to remove the 
suspicions of the grand pensionary and his republican colleagues. But 
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it was always open to England, if occasion should demand, to play the 
other cards which she held in her hand. 

It is this story of the relations of England with the house of Orange, 
and of their influence on the political relations of the two maritime states, 
that Dr. Gey] has set himself to narrate in great detail and with no incon- 
siderable literary skill. He has read all the modern works bearing on his 
subject, with the apparent exception of Yorke’s Life of Lord Hardwicke, 
one of the most important English contributions to eighteenth-century 
history. But his chief reliance is upon contemporary documents. He has 
carefully analysed the official correspondence between London and The 
Hague, and he has supplemented and corrected this by ample references 
to the Newcastle Papers, and especially to the letters of that interesting 
Anglicized Dutchman, William Bentinck. He has also naturally drawn 
upon the private correspondence of the house of Nassau, upon the Trevor 
papers published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission,’ and upon 
the letters of Lord Chesterfield, who knew Holland better than any other 
Englishman. He has wisely concentrated his attention upon his main 
subject, and has resisted the temptation to wander into the general history 
of Europe. So resolute has he been in this respect that he has omitted a 
good deal with regard to mutual relations with Austria which might have 
thrown some light upon Anglo-Dutch relations. But, on the whole, he 
has produced a very useful and satisfactory work, and it is a pity that the 
language in which it is written will exclude many English students from 
reading it. 

Dr. Geyl is no champion of English policy or of English politicians. 
He is inclined, like many continental historians, to regard the habitual 
depreciation of Newcastle as exaggerated. But he considers the English 
treatment of Holland as in the main selfish and unprincipled, and the 
English alliance as a burden rather than a gain to his country. Although 
he gives a most graphic picture of the defects of the republican constitution, 
and although he admits the weakness and incompetence of most of the 
republican leaders, he has obviously more sympathy with their principles 
than with those of their opponents. He draws a rather attractive portrait 
of William Bentinck—much more attractive than that of William IV— 
but he evidently regards his achievements as futile and even damaging to 
the credit and security of the state. 

The most interesting and important part of the volume deals with the 
events of the last three years of the war. In 1746 came the first really 
serious attempt to bring it to a close. The battle of Fontenoy, the with- 
drawal of troops to oppose the Jacobites, and the complete collapse of the 
barrier, convinced the grand pensionary, Van der Heim, that the republic 
could only be saved by an early peace. Robert Trevor, the English envoy 
at The Hague, shared his convictions and was willing to co-operate. For 
a time Harrington, backed by Henry Pelham and Lord Hardwicke, 
seemed to have gained the king and a majority of ministers to a pacific 
policy. Argenson, the French foreign secretary, was willing to grant 
moderate terms, and sent Puisieulx to negotiate at Breda with the maritime 
powers. But Newcastle, who could be strangely obstinate and self- 
2 App. xiv. 9. 
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confident at times, was determined not to abandon Cape Breton, even in 
exchange for the restoration of the barrier, succeeded in nominating 
Sandwich to represent Great Britain at Breda, and deliberately encroached 
upon his colleague’s province by giving private directions to the inex- 
perienced but not incapable diplomatist. Sandwich wrecked the Breda 
conference by demanding the admission of Austrian and Sardinian 
ministers, which made it impossible for France to oppose the arrival of 
Macanaz to represent Spain. The whole project of making a separate 
treaty between France and the maritime powers, and then imposing it upon 
their allies, was at an end. Van der Heim had died in the summer of 1746. 
Trevor resigned, and Sandwich took his place at The Hague. Harrington 
ceased to be secretary of state, and the curious choice was made of Chester- 
field as his successor. Argenson quitted the French ministry. The advo- 
cates of peace had been for the moment utterly defeated. 

In order to put increased pressure upon the Dutch, who had never yet 
declared war against France, it was determined in Paris to invade the terri- 
tory of the republic in 1747. But the result was hardly in accordance with 
expectations. Sandwich and Bentinck had become allies in the previous 
year. Under their joint influence, an outcry of treachery was raised against 
the republican magistrates, and a triumphant revolution raised William IV 
at last to the offices of stadholder and captain-general. There was a general 
expectation, shared by Sandwich and Newcastle, that the change of 
government would substitute energy for irresolution, and that the weakness 
which had crippled the republic would disappear as by magic. But they 
were speedily disillusioned by the defeat at Lafeld, which was attributed 
in England to Dutch inefficiency. It was already clear that William IV 
was no real replica of William III. There was no longer any hope of keeping 
Cape Breton, and even Newcastle was relieved when Marshal Saxe, after 
his victory, made unexpected overtures for peace through General Ligonier, 
who had been taken prisoner. For the second time a speedy termination 
of the war seemed in sight. 

William IV, however, who believed in the miraculous results of his own 
elevation more devoutly than anybody else except his wife, was deter- 
mined that the miracle should have the chance of another campaign. His 
first protest against the peace proposals did more harm than good in 
London. But a second protest, accompanied by a mission to London of 
William Bentinck, who was in a way both the Monk and the Clarendon of 
the Dutch restoration, had better results. Bentinck’s confident assurances, 
and the prospect of invaluable recruits from Russia, carried away both 
George II and Newcastle, in spite of Chesterfield’s wails that a change of 
ruler could not in itself create a Dutch army or fill the Dutch treasury. 
The submissive parliament voted eleven millions to be spent in enabling 
Newcastle to gain a better peace by a last campaign. Chesterfield resigned 
an office which in the circumstances he should never have accepted, and 
Newcastle tried to reward Sandwich by securing for him the vacant 
secretaryship. But Henry Pelham was at any rate nominal premier, 
and he jibbed at this sudden promotion of a man who had aided in twice 
securing his defeat in his own cabinet. Newcastle took the northern 
department, but had to accept Bedford as a colleague, in the expectation 
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that he would soon resign, and in the meantime to be content with making 
Sandwich first lord of the admiralty. 

For the second time the prospects of an early peace had been clouded 
over. Argenson’s proposals had come to nothing, and Saxe’s offer was 
now rejected. Even the humiliating fall of Bergen-op-Zoom had not cooled 
the hot blood of Bentinck and Sandwich and Cumberland. France had 
nothing to do but to play her final card, the siege of Maastricht. But 
before its fate could be decided, a dramatic change in the situation had 
occurred. William IV proved a very human hero. He anticipated a 
miracle, but the miracle was to be wrought by himself. As a would-be 
emulator of William III, he must lead the allied army in the field. When 
he discovered that he was to be excluded from the command in favour of 
his young brother-in-law, and that he was not even to head the Dutch 
contingent, his military ardour began to cool. The new grand pensionary 
Gilles, who had regained the prince’s favour by supporting the proposal 
to make the stadholdership hereditary, urged him to insist upon his claim 
in order to assert the dignity of his office and of the state. It was only 
with the utmost difficulty that Bentinck procured William’s assent to the 
military convention which gave the supreme command to Cumberland. 
But the prince, encouraged by his wife, could not conceal his chagrin. He 
suddenly discovered that the republic had no money, which he had 
previously denied. If he was not allowed to wield the sword, he had 
a ready and fluent pen. So he sat down and rapidly drew a most depressing 
picture of the Dutch finances. He could not pay his own troops, much less 
contribute’ his stipulated share of the cost of the 30,000 Russians. In 
order to enable him to fulfil the convention which he had just signed, he 
must ask from his father-in-law a loan of at least a million. And, to give 
force to his demand, he entrusted his begging letter to Charles Bentinck, the 
younger brother of Count William. 

Charles Bentinck carried the letter to Newcastle. It was the most 
startling blow which the duke had received in his prolonged official life. 
Chesterfield had said the same things, and had gone from office because 
Newcastle would not believe them. And now the very man who had 
insisted upon the rejection of Saxe’s offers produced evidence which, if it 
was true, was a conclusive proof that those offers ought to have been 
gratefully accepted. Newcastle dared not conceal the letter from the king 
and his colleagues, who drew from it the inevitable conclusion. The 
utmost that Newcastle could obtain was delay till Cumberland had gone 
over and could report as to the real condition of affairs. When his report 
stated not only that things were as bad as they were represented, but that 
they were even worse ; that the Austrian contributions were as inadequate 
as the Dutch ; that Maastricht could not hold out till the Russians arrived, 
and that its relief was impossible, Newcastle had to admit that he had 
pursued a wholly wrong policy. It was some satisfaction, but little real 
use, to upbraid Sandwich and William Bentinck for having misled him, and 
he had real grounds for irritation against the latter, who admitted that he 
had seen the stadholder’s letter but never believed that his brother would 
be fool enough to show it. As Newcastle conclusively replied, either the 
information conveyed was true or it was not, and, if it was true, the sooner 
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it was known the better. Dr. Geyl truly points out that in our present-day 
constitution Newcastle would have been forced to resign, and Chesterfield 
would have been invited to return to office. But, as it was then, Newcastle 
remained in office to carry out Chesterfield’s policy, and the latter had to 
content himself with cynical comments in the London clubs. Sandwich 
received instructions to make the best terms he could, and Bentinck had 
perforce to be his henchman. The restoration of the stadholder had made 
Holland more servilely dependent than ever upon England. It was 
extremely fortunate, in the circumstances, and it may, as Chesterfield 
said, have saved Newcastle from impeachment, that the two maritime 
powers obtained better terms from France than had seemed possible, and 
that they were able to adjust the preliminaries at Aix-la-Chapelle with 
startling rapidity. But they had to sign them in defiance of indignant 
protests from Kaunitz and Chavannes, the representatives of Austria and 
Sardinia. 

For some not very visible reason Dr. Geyl regards this as the termination 
of the dramatic story which he narrates with much force and gusto. He 
only tells us in outline of the further negotiations at Aix-la-Chapelle, of 
the sudden determination of Newcastle to bring about an understanding 
with Kaunitz, of the consequent quarrel with Bentinck and Sandwich, 
of the sending of Sir Thomas Robinson to supervise Sandwich, and of the 
failure to get any satisfactory restoration of the barrier in the final treaty. 
The natural end of Dr. Geyl’s drama is not this treaty, nor the death of 
William IV, but the ultimate break-down of the old system on the eve 
of the Seven Years’ war. Perhaps he will complete his story in a supple- 
mentary volume. 

Dr. Geyl has not been kind to his readers in giving clues to his references. 
The date of a letter with the mere addition of ‘ P.R.O.’ is only tolerable 
because a careful study of the book shows that nearly all the Record Office 
documents referred to are taken from the Foreign State Papers, and can, 
therefore, be found under ‘ Holland’ in the catalogue. But it would 
save some trouble if the volume of State Papers was given. It is, how- 
ever, still more disconcerting to find a date with no further reference 
than ‘B. Mus.’ This does, as a matter of fact, mean in the majority of 
cases the Newcastle Papers, but it is hardly fair to compel readers of the 
book to seek for their own clue to the mazes of the British Museum. 

Ricuarp LopGe. 


Kabinetsstyrelsen i Danmark 1768-1772. Aktstykker og oplysninger. 
Udgivne ved Hotcer Hansen. (Kobenhavn: Reitzel, 1 Bind 1916, 
2 Bind 1919, 3 Bind 1923.) 


AFTER an incubation of more than sixty years, the great work designed 
to illuminate the Struensee period from the Danish archives has reached 
the moment (17 January 1772) at which the mysterious minister fell from 
power. In 1768 the ‘Cabinet Orders’, emanations of the king’s will 
proceeding from his private bureau, began to be carefully recorded. In 
September 1770 J. H. E. Bernstorff was dismissed, and his opponents 
then changed the sluggish government by boards into a vigorous and 
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ruthless autocracy. During the first four months of his emancipation, 
Christian VII issued such orders five times as frequently as before; and 
next year, as Struensee’s importance increased, this rate was more than 
doubled. From 15 July 1771, when the most notable of cabinet orders 
gave to Struensee’s signature the force of law, some five were issued, on 
the average, every working day. 

Mr. Hansen has collected 2,120 cabinet orders, of which more than 
five-sevenths belong to the Struensee period proper. These 2,120 he has 
calendared and annotated in a work of some 1,850 pages—an achievement 
which must command the gratitude of all students of the age. Not only 
is every scholarly indication given of the origin and fate of each order, 
but, where desirable and possible, the matter to which it relates is explained, 
and any relevant archives appended. The value to the social historian, 
as well as to the constitutional, is often immense, and by no means limited 
to Denmark. The report of the official who was sent to discover why 
the posts were late and who found himself marooned for eight days on 
an island in the Great Belt ; Warnstedt’s account of his mission to Peters- 
burg ; the decree that criminal judges who failed to try prisoners promptly 
should pay them damages; the endless history of the war with the 
Algerine pirates and of the struggle to establish a state lottery ; reports 
and plans without number for government departments and institutions : 
all these are but random reminiscences of the wealth of new material 
which is here provided. 

So voluminous and polyglot a work could hardly be free from minor 
errors, several too obvious to be misleading. It would be interesting to 
know why Struensee habitually spelt his name differently when addressing 
court functionaries, and whether he actually Danicized it into ‘ Struensen ’ 
for the Guild officials [2123] or countersigned a cabinet order as early as 
25 May 1770 [1726]. It may be suspected that in 368 ‘ abandonné aux 
Suédois, méme’ should be ‘ abandonner aux Suédois mémes’. Small 
points like these, however, will not divert the reader from inquiring how 
far this encyclopaedic issue of the cabinet orders modifies the hitherto 
accepted view of the Struensee régime. Many, of course, have been pre- 
viously published, and many more are merely the equivalents of cheques, 
receipts, ‘compliments’ slips, invitations, or other trivialities of routine, 
The fact that by this method Hebrew manuscripts were borrowed for 
Dr. Kennicott of Oxford, or that the queen discharged a kitchen-maid or 
installed a milkmaid or an iron stove proves something, but not much, 
while the total is further raised by the inclusion of numerous duplicates 
of more important orders. Eleven copies of Struensee’s appointment as 
minister of the privy cabinet went to as many departments of state on 
the same day. The tempo of government was unquestionably accelerated, 
and some of the orders are unquestionably doctrinaire. But the general 
effect of the documents is rather to discount the traditional condemnation 
of Struensee as a man who poured forth ill-considered legislation for its 
own sake. They likewise tend to dispose of the insinuation that after 
the first months of power his reforming impulse diminished and that he 
himself was paralysed by fear. They confirm, on the other hand, the 
prevailing modern view of his ministry as fundamentally benevolent in 
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design, active for public health and entertainment, radical, and illustrative 
on several sides, notably in foreign affairs, of the futility of government 
by @ priori notions. The reader may opine that if Denmark were to have 
an incompetent autocrat, as seemed to be her destiny for many years, 
the mass of the population might fare better under a Struensee than 
under such statesmen as his predecessor Bernstorff. 

What was the part played by the reigning autocrat while ‘ cabinet ’ 
government was at its height ? Dr. Viggo Christiansen, influenced largely 
by Reverdil’s book and Struensee’s own description of Christian VII, has 
concluded that the king was incapacitated by insanity from exercising 
any initiative or control. These documents prove that he continued to 
participate in the routine of business, to sign certain classes of documents 
while leaving others to his minister, and to annotate, often at length, no 
inconsiderable number. It may be, as Reverdil contends, that his part 
was that of secretary, but this is as questionable as some other statements 
which that honest philosopher made long after the event. An expert in 
eighteenth-century German might be able to solve the puzzle on grounds 
of language. For the time being, what is here published seems in this 
as in most other matters to leave Struensee’s reputation somewhat higher 
than before. We hope that the decision to end with the orders of 
16 January 1772 may be revised, and that the statement ‘a great part 
of the Guldberg period bore the stamp of cabinet government’ may 
receive an equally illuminating documentation. W. F. Reppaway. 


Le Mouvement des Idées dans ? Emigration Frangaise, 1789-1815. By 
FERNAND BALDENSPERGER. 2 vols. (Paris: Plon, 1924.) 


M. BALDENSPERGER is known both as a critic and historian of literature. 
It is therefore only to be expected that his interest lies more in the literary 
expressions than in the political theories of the émigrés. His intention 
was to write the literary history of the emigration and to trace the move- 
ment of ideas produced by exile among some 180,000 of the most cultivated 
persons from the most highly civilized country in the century of the 
Christian era which attached most importance to the intellect. For this 
purpose a geographical or chronological arrangement would have been 
obviously unsuitable, and the author has divided his volumes by subjects, 
giving in the first, called The Experience of the Present, the views of the 
émigrés on the countries and peoples of their adoption, their artistic and 
dramatic theories, their memoirs and novels (not greatly dissimilar), their 
poetry, and their patriotism. For the second volume he adopts Barbey 
d’Aurevilly’s titl—The Prophets of the Past—and in it shows their views 
on freemasonry, their attitude to science, and their political and religious 
philosophy. Generally speaking, the émigrés could see where the old régime 
was at fault, while considering the catastrophe which abolished it inevitable, 
and while recognizing the necessity for reconstruction in the future, still 
looked back to a golden age of privilege and insisted on the interdependence 
of organized catholicism and a monarchical system which should continue 
to be the fount of honours. 

M. Baldensperger has searched the archives and libraries not only of 
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most of the countries of the Old World but of many of the New; and 
where so much is given it may be ungrateful to complain of what is 
omitted, but for the political historian the author’s method has its defects. 
His view is that to follow the successive waves of emigration—1789, 
20 August 1793, and Fructidor—would obscure more than it revealed. 
But the essence of the emigration lies in the fact that it took place for 
the sake of one political theory or under pressure of an opposing theory. 
Therefore, interesting though it may be to trace the evolution of the 
cosmopolitan romanticism of the nineteenth century from the French 
classicism of the eighteenth, yet the political philosophy of the different 
sections of the émigrés will always first claim attention. None of them 
lost that passionate devotion to their land which has distinguished French- 
men at all periods, but some abandoned it for the sake of the monarchy, 
some for the church, some for privilege, and some for their lives. The 
author has not attempted to show the connexion between their action 
and their theory, nor to reconcile an admiration for the results of the 
English and American revolutions with an abhorrence even for the early 
and bloodless manifestation of the same spirit in France. The opinions 
of a Joseph de Maistre and a Mallet du Pau, so fundamentally divergent, 
are indicated, but not critically contrasted. 

M. Baldensperger has rescued the writings of some émigrés from the 
obscurity of provincial libraries, but he would probably be the first to 
admit that, though such men as Beaumarchais and Chateaubriand could 
claim a place among men of letters irrespective of the circumstances of 
their lives, yet many of the writers of the emigration could hardly claim 
literary consideration but for their political misfortunes. Though he 
recognizes that the émigrés never fully understood the lesson of destiny, 
he cannot withhold admiration from the smiling courage with which they 
faced their bitter lot. The book concludes with an index containing short 
biographical notes of the principal persons. M. A. PickForD. 


Australian Constitutional Development. By Epwarp SwEetTmay, Litt.D. 
(Melbourne : Macmillan, 1925.) 


THovcH the historians of Australia have made familiar the process by 
which representative, and later responsible, government was attained by 
the colonies, there was undoubtedly room for a detailed study of constitu- 
tional development, based on an examination of the original records of 
which a considerable portion is available only in the Commonwealth. 
Dr. Sweetman’s work is, therefore, welcome both for its careful exposition 
of the events leading up to the concession of responsible government and 
for the valuable collection of official dispatches and other correspondence 
appended to the narrative. Some of these papers are accessible in other 
collections, but there is much which it would be difficult to find elsewhere, 
and the author deserves gratitude for the energy which has discovered their 
existence and the judgement which has dictated their reproduction. The 
greater part of the volume naturally deals with the history of the constitu- 
tion of New South Wales as of primary interest and importance, and there 
can be little that is not adequately noticed as regards the course of events 
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up to the attainment of responsible government. The only criticisms 
which will occur to the reader are probably some measure of regret that 
he is forced to resort to other sources to supply the necessary background 
to render fully intelligible the progress of the constitutional movement, 
and that the author has not taken advantage of his obviously full knowledge 
of the leading figures in the struggle to turn them into living persons. None 
of the protagonists, indeed, was of the calibre of Lord Durham, but some 
at least of them were men of very real ability and force of character, and 
just as the Durham report receives elucidation and life from our knowledge 
of its author, so a more personal treatment of the struggle would un- 
questionably illumine the history of Australian self-government. Nor 
would such a treatment have been inappropriate, for, though all the 
matters of first-rate importance in the constitutional development are duly 
recorded, the author shows no special interest in those minutiae which 
specially delight constitutional lawyers, who must still seek for information 
on these details in the original acts, letters patent, and royal instructions. 

Some recognition is accorded by the author to the influence of Canadian 
history on the development in Australia, but it is perhaps hardly recognized 
that it was experience in America and in Canada that dominated the 
conception of the position throughout. The revolt of the American 
colonies showed its effect in the abandonment of the old belief that the 
British subject should as a matter of right enjoy wherever he settled the 
institutions to which he had been accustomed. The unrest which preceded 
the final break had produced for Canada the act of 1774, with its revocation 
of the purpose, expressed on the termination of the war in 1763, to create 
assemblies in the British territories in North America which had been 
definitely brought under the sovereignty of the Crown by the terms of 
peace. The view now held by the imperial government was that full 
legislative and executive control of oversea possessions was essential, and 
in the case of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land the existence of 
transportation naturally reinforced in the strongest manner the objection 
felt to entrusting any authority to persons not under governmental control. 
Moreover, events in Canada were held to justify the refusal of representa- 
tion; the assemblies which had to be conceded by the act of 1791 were 
soon at loggerheads with the executive governments, and the imperial 
government can hardly be blamed if it felt unwilling to add to its difficulties 
by creating deliberately a similar state of things in Australia. Allowance 
should also be made for the difficulties experienced by the imperial govern- 
ment in dealing with the assemblies in the West Indies, whose existence 
was very naturally adduced (p. 121) by the Australian Patriotic Association 
in 1836 in support of its claim for representative institutions. The existence 
of these assemblies had proved very embarrassing to the imperial govern- 
ment in its dealings with the issue of slavery, and it might well arouse 
serious dubiety as to the wisdom of allowing electoral majorities in the 
Australian legislatures, especially in cases where ex-convicts must form 
a substantial proportion of the electorate. If such persons were excluded, 
as desired by the ‘ exclusionists’ in the colony, from the franchise, they 
might very well fare as badly at the hands of the legislature as did the 
negro population in the islands; if they were granted the vote, it was 
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excusable to feel terror lest they should use their power to sever relations 
with the United Kingdom. If Earl Grey in 1852 doubted whether the 
desire of the legislature of New South Wales for the introduction of 
responsible government were compatible with the existence of any colonial 
empire, it must be remembered that W. C. Wentworth a year later 
denounced in the New South Wales legislature the idea of an elective 
upper house on the ground that the ultimate result would be the severance 
of the colony from the empire, the substitution of an elected president for 
the king, and the establishment of a republic. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that the case for responsible government 
should be fought out in Canada, not in Australia, for the existence of 
transportation weakened the position of the colonists and prevented them 
from attaining even representative government until after Lord Durham’s 
report had proved the practicability of responsible government, and its 
publication in Australia had familiarized the public with the idea. It is 
fair, however, to note that E. G. Wakefield had as early as 1829 urged that 
responsible government was appropriate for New South Wales, and had 
thus contributed towards the gradual appreciation of the idea, which 
W. Bland immediately popularized, on the basis of Lord Durham’s report, 
in 1839. Nor was there much delay in applying the principle to Australia 
when Lord Elgin had shown in Canada the true meaning of the system. 
Sir J. Pakington’s dispatch of 1852 conceded the principle, and the short 
delays that followed were as much the fault of the local legislatures as of 
the imperial government or parliament. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the reluctance of the imperial govern- 
ment to be faced with a repetition of the difficulties in America than its 
failure to make any effective provision for legislation in the early settle- 
ments. It was no part of its intention that there should be free British 
subjects for whom legislation was required ; it obtained power by an act 
of 1784 to establish penal settlements, and an order in council of 1786 
appointed the eastern coast of New South Wales as the locality for such 
a settlement. An act of 1787 provided for the establishment of a court 
of judicature there and gave it a quasi-military character. There existed 
accordingly sufficient authority to deal with convicts, and the armed forces 
of the Crown were also under legal control. But from the first the governor 
had no real authority to legislate for other persons, and it was the realization 
of this fact which resulted in the passing of the act of 1823 and explains 
its legislative provisions. The council accorded by sec. 24 of the act of 1823 
was not, as Dr. Sweetman holds (p. 45), intended to carry out the suggestion 
made by Governor Hunter that the governor should be granted assistance 
in carrying on the administration. It was, indeed, an advisory council, 
but only for legislative purposes, and it was because it was to act for such 
purposes that it was created by an act. An advisory, or executive council, 
was indeed conceded, but only by the royal commission to the governor 
of 17 July 1825, and it was granted under the royal prerogative, not by 
statutory authority. Similarly the wide power of legislation granted to 
the governor by sec. 25 in the case of actual or apprehended rebellion is 
not to be explained as suggested (p. 47) by the precedent of the India Act 
of 1786, though that measure may well have been in the minds of the 
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draftsmen who prepared the act of 1823; its immediate source was the 
wide power formerly conferred on governors in their commissions under 
the prerogative to act in time of revolt. When it was realized that 
legislation by the governor could only be sanctioned by act of parliament, 
it was also realized that he should be given special powers of acting without 
even consulting the council in case of emergency. Technically, the act 
of 1823 in its legislative aspect was necessitated by the realization in 
England that the new territory had become by force of fact a ‘ settled 
colony ’ in which no law could be made save by or under the authority 
of the imperial parliament or by a legislature of representative character. 

The act of 1823 contained also a further provision which was destined 
to cause constant trouble in the colonies, the requirement that any law 
enacted should not be repugnant to the law of England. So vague a phrase 
was certain to cause infinite trouble, and it is interesting to find that in 
the constitution drafted by Charles Buller, with the aid of James Macarthur, 
and presented to the Colonial Office in 1838 (p. 147), the true criterion of 
repugnancy—much as it was afterwards defined in the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act, 1865—was definitely suggested: the legislature was to have 
power to pass acts if not ‘repugnant to imperial statutes, specifically binding 
the colony or the colonies in general’. Much trouble, especially to South 
Australia, would have been saved if this view had then been adopted. The 
other restrictions on cclonial legislation suggested by Buller are significantly 
reminiscent of the Durham report; they include only the imposition of 
duties on external trade; treaty making, or entering into any relation 
of peace or war with foreign nations ; and interfering with the appropria- 
tion of waste lands or the revenue arising therefrom—precisely the matters 
which Durham would have withdrawn from the self-government accorded 
to Canada. There is no suggestion here of the effort, later made, ineffec- 
tually, in the colonial bills to establish responsible government, to 
distinguish between bills referring to local or municipal affairs which might 
not be disallowed by the Crown and bills on imperial affairs which might 
be disallowed. 

The value of the book is increased by the inclusion of some interesting 
illustrations, but it is to be regretted that the index is quite inadequate and 
gives very little indication of the extent and value of its contents. 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Ketteler: Ein Deutsches Bischofsleben des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Von Fritz Vicener. (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1924.) 


Tue death of Dr. Vigener at the age of forty-five will be lamented by 
historical students, amongst whom he was known not only for his own 
works but, almost universally, as one of the editors of the Historische 
Zeitschrift. His earlier studies had been mainly in the field of medieval 
history, but there was a close connexion of interest between them and the 
volume which appeared only a few weeks before he died. He had written 
a full and critical biography of one of the most interesting Roman catholic 
bishops of the last century. The learning of the author, the care and judge- 
ment with which he treats an intricate and controversial subject, will make 
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this life of Ketteler a standard work on the religious history of Germany 
between the years of revolution and the Kulturkampf. A book of this 
kind was needed to supplement M. Goyau’s L’ Allemagne Religieuse, and 
to illustrate further the reasons for the catholic opposition to mid- 
nineteenth-century liberalism. It is here that the great interest of 
Ketteler’s life may be found. His career was set in the midst of the 
conflict between historic right and present need, between the achievements 
of the past and the claims of the future. He was a man of sincerity and 
vigour, with a strong will and an inherited love of fighting, yet driven 
by circumstances beyond his own control to take up a position—a series 
of positions—from which he was bound to be dislodged. As a catholic 
and a patriotic German, born within the reach of the romantic revival, 
he could not but prefer the leadership of the catholic Austria, the Austria 
of the concordat, the protectress of the papacy from French and Italian 
‘church robbers’, to the domination of a harsh anti-catholic Prussian 
bureaucracy. He could write in August 1866 to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph that ‘Ein Deutschland ohne Osterreich und ohne das Kaiserhaus 
ist nicht mehr Deutschland. Unsere einzige Hoffnung ist noch, dass 
diese Verhaltnisse unméglich von Dauer sein konnen.’ Yet he had 
a sense of reality (denied for so long to his French colleagues under like 
circumstances) and was among the earliest of the clergy to recognize the 
inevitable. Again, as a catholic and as an aristocrat—and as a man of 
pity—he disliked the bourgeois liberals and hated their economic and 
educational policy, and their exploitation of the catholic proletariate of 
the Rhineland. But who were his allies in a fight against the liberals ? 
Either the high conservatives or the social democrats. How far, then, 
could the catholic church work with Lassalle, or enlightened social 
reformers work with Dalwigk ? Finally, as a strong defender of catholic 
orthodoxy, Ketteler held to the received tradition of the powers of the 
episcopate. But this brought him into conflict with the ‘ newfangledness ’ 
of the extreme ultramontanes, and from the very centre of catholic 
orthodoxy came in 1870 the condemnation of Ketteler’s theory of the 
government of the church. 

Still more can be said. Not only did the forlorn hope or the 
beaten cause please Ketteler; victory itself in any one field would 
have meant defeat elsewhere. The victory of Austria in 1866—or the 
victory of the ‘ great-Germany’ party in the years before—must have 
meant the defeat of any form of social democracy, Christian or anti- 
clerical, in Germany at all events during Ketteler’s lifetime. The defeat 
of the new ultramontanism would only have hastened the dissolu- 
tion of the theological orthodoxy which Ketteler wanted to preserve. 
A greater care for the material well-being and mental independence of the 
peasants and workmen of the Rhineland would have made them far less 
tolerant of the simple clerical leadership to which they submitted, for 
example, in the elections to the Frankfurt assembly. Perhaps the last 
paradox of Ketteler’s career is the paradox of the papacy itself; this 
bishop, whose main interest was the care of souls, fought so long and so 
turbulent a fight with the secular power that after his death a liberal 
(no less a man than Bluntschli) could maintain that politics meant more 
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to him than religion. Dr. Vigener rightly held that such a criticism only 
shows ‘ die Unfahigkeit flacher Aufklarung, sich in die religiése und kirch- 
liche Empfindungswelt eines katholischen Bischofs hineinzufinden’. The 
source of Ketteler’s hopes, the reason for his defeats, could not be more 
clearly given. E. L. Woopwarp. 


The Life of Lord Wolseley. By Major-General Sir F. Maurice and Sir 
GeorcE Artuur. (London: Heinemann, 1924.) 


Critics have of late shown impatience with the great two-volume bio- 
graphy, protesting with some reason that there are few men whose records 
require it and that the essence of the subject is often diluted till scarcely 
recognizable in so large a vessel. In this case, where the authors have 
obviously striven to be concise and have confined themselves to a single 
volume of 350 pages, it is made evident that their method may have 
inconveniences of a contrary nature. Lord Wolseley’s life was long, full, 
and varied. The ruling passion, the main struggle, of his career was 
indeed the same from start to finish. The reform of the army is the 
thread running continuously through it and representing its greatest 
achievement. That task never left his mind, and he returned to it again 
and again. Yet all the time he was flitting from one minor campaign to 
another, blandly proposing himself more than once as the one man suitable 
to undertake the work in hand. Wherever he went, in war or peace, what 
he there did and thought are worthy of record. So limited, however, is 
the author’s space to deal with some of these movements that we seem 
to lose breath trying to follow them. One page tells of Wolseley’s arrival 
in one continent ; almost by the next his activities have been transferred 
to another. Some events that concerned him indirectly are omitted 
altogether. There is no mention of Majuba Hill, where one of his lieu- 
tenants, a man trained beneath his own eye, met disaster and death, 
There is scarcely a word on what was happening in Khartoum or in the 
Mahdi’s camp while he was advancing up the Nile. As a portrait of the 
man, on the other hand, the book is successful. It is frank, in no way 
minimizing his egotism or his zeal in pushing his own claims. But there 
emerges from it a very striking and lovable personality, with the mark 
of genius upon almost all that he accomplished or attempted. 

‘ The tragedy of Wolseley’s life was that he never met a worthy foe ’, 
said one of his associates, of the famous and much-abused ‘ ring’ which 
he assembled for all his campaigns. Yet in many respects he was fortunate 
in his age. He was born just in time to take part in the war in the Crimea, 
which revealed to him the faults in organization he was to live to remedy. 
He was just of an age to make possible his appointment to the staff—after 
heroic service in the field—during the Indian Mutiny, which gave him 
the brevet of lieutenant-colonel before reaching his twenty-seventh birth- 
day. That set him very early upon his path. Then, a little over two 
years after his appointment as senior staff officer in Canada in late 1867, 
there broke out the rising of Louis Riel in Manitoba. It was a trifling 
affair, hardly to be dignified by the name of war, but it allowed him to 
display his energy and remarkable powers of organization. India, it may 
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be said, had led to the Red River. The Red River brought him to the 
right hand of Cardwell at the War Office. Cardwell was a good judge 
and had made no mistake in his choice. His name and that of Wolseley 
will always be remembered together as those of the creators of our modern 
army. At the moment he was still young and no more than assistant 
adjutant-general. But within little more than ten years he was to hold 
the offices of quartermaster-general and adjutant-general, and he was to 
carry on the work then begun long after Cardwell had left the scene. 
The three great reforms which he saw accomplished were the abolition 
of the sale of commissions, the creation of a reserve by means of a system 
of short service, and the organization of enlistment upon a territorial basis, 
Of the three, the second was the most important and the furthest reaching 
in its effects. With it went the linking together of the regiments of the 
line, more than four-fifths of which had then but one battalion; though 
this was not completed until some years later. This gave us the system 
whereby a territorial area supplied two battalions of the line and two of 
the militia ; one of the former for foreign service and the other for home ; 
the whole formation based upon the depét, the centre to which reservists 
were summoned and the repository of the arms and clothing of the militia 
and army reserve. It is certainly not, as is sometimes loosely claimed, 
the only system under which a world-wide colonial empire can be safe- 
guarded, but it is almost equally certainly the best for a nation with such 
an empire, which is unwilling to adopt conscription in any forn. 

The book is of importance for the light it throws on Gordon’s mission 
to the Soudan. That question ought, indeed, to be fairly clear, but has 
been confused by passages in Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone. If Gladstone 
thought that Gordon was committed unconditionally to evacuation, he 
cannot have studied the latter’s own draft of his instructions, handed to 
Lord Hartington, containing the words ‘ to proceed to Suakin and report 
on military situation of Soudan and return ’. 

There is no doubt [write Wolseley’s biographers] that the government wanted not 
only to evacuate the Soudan, but to come away from Egypt; but there is equally 
no doubt that both Gordon and Wolseley were agreed that the proper course was that 
which any experienced soldier would have recommended, namely, that Gordon should 
go and see the situation in the Soudan before advising on any definite course of action. 
That is what Gordon told Wolseley and what Wolseley told Hartington, but most 
important of all it is what Gordon put into writing and gave to Hartington, who passed 
it on toGladstone. Gordon told Hartington that he ‘might recommend absolute and 
immediate withdrawal. He could give no opinion without seeing the state of affairs 
on the spot.’ 

It is hard to see how Gladstone’s defence by Morley can stand on this 
point. But there is surely less evidence still of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
suggestion of a Machiavellian conspiracy on the part of Wolseley and the 
imperialist section of the cabinet that Gordon should ‘ get into difficulties ’ 
and that then a military expedition should be sent to extricate him.* 
The relieving expedition, when finally sanctioned, was well planned and 
well handled. It was Wolseley’s one failure in the field, but it seems to 
us as we read of it that the margin of human error was cut finer than in 
the case of the vast majority of military successes. The last period 


1 Life of Gladstone. * Eminent Victorians, pp. 260 f. 
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before the retirement from service, when he reached the supreme office 
of commander-in-chief, was perhaps disappointing. He himself had helped 
to lessen the powers of that office. Little, comparatively, is said here of 
the war in South Africa, but it is generally known that the old soldier 
was no longer at his best in that period. Yet he had, with Cardwell and 
Lord Haldane, the chief part in forging the weapon that was to prove 
itself within eighteen months of his death. Perhaps the general public 
demands the large number of illustrations here included, but the student 
would willingly dispense with half of them in favour of more numerous 
and more detailed maps. Cyrit Fats. 
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Short Notices 


Professor Jorga has published Cing Conférences sur le Sud-Est de 
VEurope (Bucarest: Suru, 1924), full of interesting matter. Thus he 
shows that Roman penetration into Dacia began with the peasants before 
Trajan’s conquest, and that the Tartar invasion of Moldavia has still left 
traces in the Moldavian custom-house system and nomenclature. His 
conclusion that south-eastern Europe ‘demande un roi qui régne’ seems 
scarcely confirmed by recent events. W. M. 


The Calendar of Institutions by the Chapter of Canterbury, Sede Vacante 
(Kent Records, 1924), edited by the Rev. C. E. Woodruff, with additions, 
notes, and an excellent index by Miss Irene Churchill, is an admirable 
volume. The Sede Vacante registers in the custody of the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury supplement the registers of the archbishop and 
bishops of the province of Canterbury. The prior and chapter of Canter- 
bury acted as guardians of spiritualities when the see of Canterbury was 
vacant, and also for other sees, if they fell vacant at the same time. The 
composition of 1278 by which the prior and chapter submitted to the 
bishop of London, as representative of the bishops of the province, the 
names of two persons of whom the bishop chose one to act as commissary- 
general, is printed in Appendix A. 

The calendar contains a mass of information about the parishes in the 
diocese of Canterbury from 1292, the names of rectors and vicars and 
their patrons, among them fresh names of several heads of religious houses 
and hospitals. There were a number of institutions during the Black 
Death in 1349, and irf the city of Canterbury the prior and chapter sanc- 
tioned the union of the parish churches of St. Mary de Castro and St. John, 
and also of St. Mary Bredin and St. Edmund of Redyngate on account 
of poverty. Before the Reformation there are also entries relating to 
three Welsh dioceses, and to those of Bath and Wells, Chichester, Coventry 
and Lichfield, Norwich, and Winchester; owing to the deprivations of 
bishops, many sees are represented either in the reign of Mary or at the 
opening of the reign of Elizabeth. The volume is so well arranged that 
it is possible to see at a glance if a particular parish is included. Institu- 
tions at the beginning of the sixteenth century illustrate the practice by 
religious houses of disposing of the next presentation to livings in their 
gift, possibly to benefactors, but more probably for a sum of money. It 
was not confined to them. John Voysey, bishop of Exeter, is said to have 
died at the age of 103 in 1555; he had granted away the next nomination 
to the archdeaconry of Cornwall which was made by John Tusser and 
Anne his wife, relict and administratrix of William Body, and the nomina- 
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tion to the precentorship of Exeter to another layman. In 1559 laymen 
presented to two canonries of Chichester by the grant of Bishop Richard 
Sampson (1536-43). In the entries of deprivations of parish priests from 
1553 to 1556, a number are noted as ‘ married clerks ’, and in The Marian 
Reaction (1896) Dr. Frere, bishop of Truro, has concluded that it was the 
ground of most of the deprivations. Several occur in Cambridge college 
livings in the diocese of Ely, eight in the Marches of Calais, which were 
in the immediate jurisdiction of the archbishop of Canterbury. The 
introduction is very short, and an explanation should have been given 
of the words ‘ according to form of Council of Lyons’ (pp. 65, 138) and 
*juxta tenorem constitutionis Bonifaciane ’ (p. 37), with references to the 
Canon Law, Sect. I. vi, caps. 14 and 34. A note should have been made 
that in institutions in the diocese of Norwich, 1500-1, the words ‘ taxed 
at’ refer to the taxation of Pope Nicholas, whereas in institutions in the 
diocese of Bath and Wells, 1503-4, the words refer only to procurations, 
e.g. Strumpshaw and Street (p. 123). 


The latest volume of The Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East India 
Company, 1664-7, by Miss E. M. Sainsbury, with an Introduction and 
Notes by Sir William Foster (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925), contains 
not very much of general interest. Financially the period opened well 
for the Company, as it was able at the close of 1664 to distribute a very 
satisfactory dividend. Meanwhile the interminable negotiations with 
respect to the Company’s claims against the Dutch, under the treaty of 
2 September 1662, were pursuing their course; the way not being made 
smoother by the arrogant and uncompromising tone adopted by the 
English ambassador at The Hague, Sir G. Downing. The outbreak of war 
put an end to these negotiations ; and when, in July 1667, the peace of 
Breda was signed, it left Pulo Run and Dam in the hands of the Dutch 
and cancelled the claims for damages of both nations. Not much trade 
could be carried on during the time of war, and the attitude of the Company 
towards the political situation is well shown in their remark : ‘ As to their 
private concerne as merchants, they must needs say that the worst of 
peace is better then the best warr.’ In December 1667 the Company 
obtained from the Crown the grant of Bombay. It was, at the time, not 
a very profitable possession; but there was the danger that it might be 
sold to some third party who might make himself troublesome to the 
Company; and the relations between the government and the Company 
were at the time very friendly. As early as 1664 we find that ‘ some good 
thea’ was to be provided for the Company’s occasions ; the price of 6 Ib. 
of tea and one china jar of preserved nutmegs being as much as £15 10s. 


A melancholy interest attaches to the Peovdadixy Modireia év ry Nnow Nag » 
(Hermoupolis : Phréres, 1925) of Perikles G. Zerlentes, the solitary scholar 
of Syra, because he died soon after its publication, after a long life devoted 
to research into the Frankish and Turkish history of the Archipelago. 
Following on the ducal letters noticed in this Review,’ the author showed 

1 Ante, xxxix. 606. 
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in this learned study how the feudal usages, introduced by the dukes of 
Naxos, continued during the Turkish times, in some cases even as late as 
1818, when the seignorial privileges of the French family of Lastic were 
abolished by the Turkish government, in general more favourable to the 
Greek peasantry of the islands than were their Latin landlords, whose 
special protector was the French ambassador at Constantinople. The 
author based his treatise upon numerous unpublished documents, ranging 
from 1445 to 1818, which fill more than half of it and are a mine of linguistic 
and topographical, as well as historical, information about Naxos. He also 
availed himself of Lichtle’s manuscript ‘ Description de Naxie ’, of which 
Kremos published a Greek version in the "AréAAwv of the Piraeus in 
1891-2 and of which there is a copy in Hopf’s papers, and he used the 
rare monograph by Markopolis, his own ‘ Notes from the book of the 
Capuchins in Naxos’, and Mr. Fotheringham’s scholarly study of Marco 
Sanudo. Of special interest are the documents relating to the village of 
Philoteion, then the property of the Barozzi. The quotations from these 
sources give a grim account of the feudal and spiritual tyranny of these 
petty lords, against which the peasants often complained to Constantinople, 
and in 1670, 1687, and 1719 rose in rebellion. This Naxian agrarian 
struggle found leaders and martyrs in Kokkos, the hero of Markopolis’s 
pamphlet, murdered in 1687 and avenged by his son’s murder of the French 
consul, Coronello, and in Polites, strangled in the castle of Mytilene in 
1800. Until recently a lamp was kept burning on the spot where Kokkos 
fell. Among other perquisites of the landlords was the famous Naxian 
emery, which they sold to the English. The book shows why the Latins, 
with rare exceptions, were not popular in the Levant, but it shows too 
how durable their social institutions were in the Archipelago. In the 
interest of historical research, it is to be hoped that the unpublished papers, 
which the author is understood to have left behind him, will not be 
dispersed, but will find a permanent home in some Athenian library. 

W. M. 


The Hakluyt Society is continuing (somewhat tardily, but this is 
unavoidable) its series of translations of the books of Pedro de Cieza de 
Leén on the Civil Wars of Peru. Now we have (in series ii, vol. iv, 1923) 
The War of Las Salinas translated (how long ago one wonders ?) by the 
late Sir Clements Markham. The translation has all the persistent vivacity 
of that enthusiastic writer ; and he was, of course, as good a geographer 
as he was historian. The dates covered by this volume, on the so-called 
War of the Salt Pits, are 1529-50; but the story itself belongs to the 
years from 1535, when Lima, the city of the kings, was founded, to 1538, 
when the battle of the Salt Pits was fought. The tale is extremely 
dramatic, and none of the original vigour is lost in the translation. (It 
is curious that of the two Books, I and II, discovered not long ago at 
Madrid, Book II should have been published by the Hakluyt Society, as 
The War of Chupas, before Book I.) There are very few stories better 
told, more abundant of dramatic incident, or more graphic in description 
of character, than these of Cieza de Leén, who certainly shows himself, 
as Sir Clements Markham said, to be ‘ a credible witness and a responsible 
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narrator ’, and in that the superior to D. Alonso Henriquez de Guzman, 
whose autobiography was translated for the Hakluyt Society more than 
half a century ago. Pizarro’s character comes, on the whole, well out 
of the story; and there are the human touches in it, of his playing bowls, 
like Drake, when grave news reaches him, and weeping, like Beaufort at 
Jeanne d’Are’s trial, when he hears of the execution of Almagro. 


W. H. H. 


The size of the book and the fact that the university of Oxford is 
mentioned in the publisher’s imprint might give a false impression of the 
character of Miss Joan Parkes’s Travel in England in the Seventeenth 
Century (London : Milford, 1925). It is really a popular book, a collection 
of extracts and summaries from a large number of contemporary printed 
sources illustrating everything that can be brought under this compre- 
hensive title, but more to amuse the reader than to advance historical 
science. There are plenty of good stories to choose from, and Miss Parkes 
has chosen a good many of the best, making almost as readable a whole 
as can ever be made by this method of compiling. It was not her intention 
to make an analytical study like that of Avenel’s suggestive little 
volume L’ Evolution des Moyens de Transport, and it would not be fair to 
grumble at her for not doing so. Nor does it much matter for her purpose 
that there is a lack of finish in detail, especially in names, and that the 
indication of authorities, though clear enough for the most part, is inter- 


mittent. The book would have been better of its kind if it had kept less 
strictly to the exact chronological limits chosen for it. G. N.C. 


Volumes vii and viii of the late M. Edouard Rott’s monumental work 
on the Histoire de la Représentation Diplomatique de la France auprés des 
Cantons Suisses, de leurs Alliés et de leurs Confédérés, published under the 
auspices of the Swiss Federal Archives (Bern: Staempfli, 1921 and 1923), 
embrace the most interesting period of 1663-84, during which the con- 
quering policy of Louis XIV by the annexation of the Franche Comté 
and Strassburg touched Swiss interests in a very direct way. The mass of 
information brought together from the archives not only of Bern but of 
Paris and Venice, and only made less readable by the lack of any table 
of contents either at the beginning or at the close of the volumes, hardly 
adds anything of primary importance to the political picture of a time 
when the chief common feature of Swiss politics was the economic depen- 
dence of the cantons on the well-known system of mercenary service in 
the armies of both the great rival powers of Bourbon and Habsburg. But 
there is indeed, as the author points out himself, a considerable amount 
of new light thrown on the technical working of the French diplomatic 
service, which shows it to have been very far from the ideal traditionally 
bound up with the court and times of the roi soleil. If one sees (not 
without reason, it is true, in negotiating with a country mainly remarkable 
as the recruiting ground of Europe and as the possessor of its commanding 
thoroughfares) the militarist policy of Louvois constantly disturbing 
and crossing the official diplomacy of the French government, one need 
not think of more recent parallels to detect, even here, some of the elements 
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of the feudal imperialism which ended in the break-down of 1789. It is 
only fair to state that complete indexes, especially of matters and of 
personal names followed by biographical notes, make up for the lack 
of handiness indicated above. C. B. 


When the passing of the Test Act in 1673 obliged James, duke of York, 
to resign his office of lord high admiral, a new commission was nominated 
to succeed him. The minutes for the first six months, though extant in the 
Public Record Office, are not preserved at Magdalene College,and are there- 
fore not included in The Naval Manuscripts in the Pepysian Library, vol. iv. 
Admiralty Journal (Navy Records Society, 1923), edited by Dr. J. R. 
Tanner. Thus the minutes here printed extend from 3 January 1674 to 
21 April 1679. It is unfortunate that Dr. Tanner should restrict himself 
so rigidly to the papers of Pepys at Cambridge, and not calendar those in 
London and Oxford. Occasionally, too, a wider editorial outlook is desir- 
able. Thus, although there are a score of references to the committee for 
foreign affairs, Dr. Tanner appears not to have consulted Williamson’s 
minutes of its proceedings. Otherwise the volume is admirably edited, 
and the introduction is a model of comprehensiveness and lucidity. 
Nothing that is relevant or important seems to have escaped the editor’s 
eye when discussing such topics as administration, finance, or victuals. 
An interesting financial question is whether or no the claim advanced on 
behalf of Danby is justified,’ that: during his lord treasurership he paid off 
the whole fleet and army raised for the Dutch war, and discharged the 
seamen with ready money and not with ‘ tickets’. It is obvious from this 
journal that the claim is absurd. Readers of Pepys’s Diary will remember 
how often he complains of the king’s inattention to business. In this 
respect a reformation took place, for Charles attended the meetings of the 
commission more often than any one else. On the other hand, his inability 
fully to trust any body of advisers is plainly shown by the minute of 
31 January 1679, when the commissioners state that he issued ‘ most 
orders relating to the disposal of his fleets and ships at sea from under his 
own hand, without their privity’. When they sought information they 
were ordered to desist from their inquiries, which would be inconvenient 
“by hazarding the too great exposal of the present ill condition’ of the 
navy. G. D 


The seventh volume of the Calendar of the Stuart Papers at Windsor 
Castle (London: Stationary Office, 1923) covers the six months 1 July 
to 31 December 1718. Important events in the history of Jacobitism took 
place within this period. They include the negotiations for the marriage 
of the titular James III with the Princess Clementina Sobieska and her 
detention at Innsbruck, the Spanish expedition to Sicily, the defeat of 
the Spanish fleet by Byng off Cape Passaro, and the adoption of the 
Jacobite cause by Spain. These episodes receive very unequal treatment in 
this volume. There are many documents relating to the Princess Clemen- 
tina, and several important ones describing interviews between the duke 
of Ormonde and Alberoni at Madrid. There is nothing new at all, however, 


» Memoirs relating to the Impeachment of Thomas Earl of Danby, 1710, p. 6. 
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about the naval encounter, beyond an accusation of treachery against 
Byng. It is announced in the introduction that both the calendaring, 
which has been completed in manuscript to April 1720, and the printing 
of the Stuart Papers have been indefinitely postponed. This decision is 
not surprising nor very regrettable. The amount of material possessing 
historical value contained in the seven volumes already published is very 
small indeed. When the publication is resumed, rigid compression is 
urgently necessary both in the text and index, which is here constructed 
on the lavish scale prevalent in post-war days for volumes paid for out 
of public funds. G. D. 


The five hundred owners of this beautifully produced edition of Reminis- 
cences written by Mr. Horace Walpole in 1788 for the amusement of Miss Mary 
and Miss Agnes Berry (Oxford, 1925) will be grateful to Mr. Paget Toynbee 
and the Clarendon Press for giving them, for the first time, not only the 
complete text of the Reminiscences but also Walpole’s notes of his conversa- 
tions with Lady Suffolk between 1759 and 1766. Lady Suffolk was a store- 
house of historical bric-d-brac, and the notes are the lumber-room to 
which the collector of Strawberry Hill consigned his acquisitions from 
Marble Hill. Part he worked into the Reminiscences, but part he never 
found occasion to use—stories of the early adventures of Lord Peterborough, 
one of nature’s musketeers, who was accused before he was nineteen of 
having committed treason, piracy, and rape, but pleaded guilty only to 
the first two; of Algernon Sidney’s last supper and his last Plutarchian 
jest; of old Sergeant Maynard; of the third Lord Sunderland; and 
most attractive of all, the story of Gay and his mysterious fair unknown. 
The passages hitherto omitted from the Reminiscences do not compare in 
interest with the conversations; indeed their principal interest is that 
Walpole should have thought certain of them suitable for the perusal of 
his two charming young friends. For while one or two, like the allusion to 
the Princess Dowager and ‘her silly paramour Lord Bute’, were doubtless 
omitted on publication, as Mr. Toynbee suggests, out of consideration for 
the feelings of persons still living, the account of Queen Caroline’s Rubens- 
like charms and Sir Robert Walpole’s Rabelaisian pleasantry to her on 
her more intimate relations with the king was obviously suppressed by 
the Miss Berrys for the same reason which is still considered sufficient 
to prevent the publication of the complete text of, to take only one 
example, Walpole’s letters themselves. R. R. 8. 


The biography Frangois Rever by M. Léon Dubreuil (Paris: Champion, 
1924) is a fully documented and well-balanced acount of a Breton curé 
(1753-1828) who migrated to Normandy, became a deputy to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, slipped out of his cure of souls without struggle and with- 
out compulsion, fell back on educational work in which he had always been 
interested, and spent the rest of his life in teaching, the organization of 
education, and study. He created the école centrale of the department 
ofthe Eure. Napoleon destroyed it. So Rever gave his old age to archaeo- 
logy, living, no longer a priest, yet a church-goer, in his old parsonage 
“en parfaite intelligence avec son ancien vicaire’. (He had bought the 
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parsonage in the year IV, when church property was on the market.) 
He kept away from church in his latest years and there was trouble 
about the last sacraments and the funeral, into all of which his 
biographer has made careful inquiry. J. H.C. 


M. Eugéne Forgues, who has already edited the memoirs of the Baron 
de Vitrolles, now completes the life of this personage of some importance 
under the Bourbon restoration with Souvenirs Autobiographiques dun 
Emigré (Paris: Emile-Paul, 1924). Son of a councillor of the parlement 
of Aix-en-Provence, he left France with his family in 1789 at the age of 
fifteen, and soon after joined the ‘ Chevaliers de la Couronne’ in Condé’s 
army, with which he served four years, but of which he gives only a meagre 
account. At the age of twenty, he gave up a military career to marry 
Thérésia de Folleville, the adopted daughter of the duchesse de Bouillon, 
and live in dependence on this lady, by birth a princess of Hesse-Rheinfels, 
and her cousin Prince Emmanuel of Salm-Salm. Vitrolles succeeded in 
returning to France in 1800, after sending his wife to prepare the way for 
him. His recollections of his ten years of exile, like the majority of their 
kind, are written some forty years after the events they record. Their 
value as an historical document is negligible, but they contain a lively 
account of the society of the émigrés in Erfurt, Weimar, Hamburg, and 
other German towns, which does not conduce to admiration of their 
manners and customs. M. A. P. 


Memoirs or diaries inevitably lose some of their characteristic quality 
in the process of translation into a foreign tongue. In spite of the com- 
petence with which Mr. B. Miall has done his work, the Memoirs of a 
Napoleonic Officer, Jean-Baptiste Barrés (London: Allen and Unwin, 1925), 
which M. Maurice Barrés has edited, is no exception to this rule. Apart 
from the slight awkwardness with which Barrés wears his English dress, 
however, his ‘ itinerary ’, as he calls it, will prove of considerable interest 
to students of the Napoleonic and restoration periods in French history. 
Remaining in the French army after the fall of the empire, he did not 
finally retire on half-pay until 1835, and throughout the twenty years 
after the restoration of the Bourbons, he proved himseif an intelligent 
observer of the social changes of the period. The most valuable of his 
recollections, however, are those concerning the July revolution, during 
which he was in close touch with events in Paris. Not the least interesting 
part of the book is the preface, written with all M. Maurice Barrés’s 
accustomed skill. H. M. L. 





The third and final volume of M. Waliszewski’s Le Régne d’ Alexandre I* * 
(Paris: Plon, 1925) is scarcely up to the level of the two previous volumes. 
Despite difference of intention, it is impossible for English readers not to 
compare M. Waliszewski’s treatment of foreign relations very unfavourably 
with that of Professor Webster and Mr. Temperley. Diplomatic history 
is perhaps particularly unsuited for allusive and pointilliste treatment, and 
it may be allowed that the author is more successful in his two chapters 


1 See ante, xxxix. 636, xl. 313. 
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on the social and intellectual life of Russia in the last eight years of 
Alexander’s reign. The best chapters in the book are the two last, in which 
he abandons his usual methods and handles soundly the evidence on 
Alexander’s death and on the legends of his survival. There is an index 
of proper names for all three volumes and a bibliography, which, though 
extensive, is almost a model of what a bibliography should not be. In 
general, M. Waliszewski’s work on Alexander is useful for certain episodes 
and especially for the very full references to authorities, but it necessarily 
suffers as a whole from the fact that it seems to have been planned neither 
as a biography of Alexander nor as a real history of his reign: it contains 
many interesting sidelights, but the final result is somewhat disappointing. 
B. H. 8. 


The first volume of the Geschichte Hamburgs, 1814-1918, by Dr. Ernst 
Baasch (Stuttgart: Gotha, 1924), covers the period down to the entry of 
Hamburg into the North German Confederation. It is written with 
abundant learning and very little art. As Hamburg was a sovereign state 
its necessarily timid diplomacy no doubt deserves attention ; but whether 
it deserves all the attention which it here receives may be doubted. Re- 
search in archives is a means, not an end: Herr Baasch regrets that cir- 
cumstances, which have driven him from Hamburg, have not allowed him 
to exhaust the archives of the city: his readers may perhaps think that 
his book contains quite enough archivalische material as it is. Perhaps 
a reviewer's bias may explain a feeling of regret that the trade, which was 
the life, of Hamburg seems not to dominate the presentation as it should. 
It is not denied its place in the story; but to non-Hamburgers it is the 
story. The section on‘ geistige und kulturelle Leben’ is little more than 
a list of names: the reader is not effectively led into either Life. But one 
list of names at least tells its own story, that of some families of foreign 
origin among the governing circles of the city, Godeffroy, Chapeaurouge, 
Parish, Sloman, Banks, Ross. J. H.C. 


Professor Carl Brinkmann’s Richard Cobden und das Manchestertum 
(Berlin : Hobbing, 1924) forms one of the Klassiker der Politik series and 
contains, besides a biographical introduction of 21 pages, translations from 
selected works of Cobden, his Russia (1836); his Corn Law speech of 
12 March 1844; and his speech on the Chinese war of 26 February 1857. 
To these are appended a translation of Bastiat’s L’ Etat, which first appeared 
in the Journal des Débats in 1848. No doubt this is fairly representative 
of continental Manchestertum ; but there might be something to be said 
for replacing it by Cobden’s Three Panics if that were not too long for 
Dr. Brinkmann’s plan. The introduction and the translations are of 
course workmanlike; though every one might not agree with the selection 
from Cobden here offered to the German public. J. H.C. 


A special interest generally attaches to history written by those who 
have played a leading part in its making, and Colonel Monteil’s little book 
Quelques Feuillets de l' Histoire Coloniale: Les Rivalités Internationales 
(Paris: Société d’Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 1924) 
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is assuredly no exception to the rule. It deals mainly with international 
rivalries in Africa ; and, considering the heat such rivalries created, it is 
written with singular moderation and impartiality. Colonel Monteil 
mentions one fact which, if it has not been already published, is of impor- 
tance as showing the feelings of the Emperor William II towards England. 
In 1894 Monteil went on a mission to Berlin to settle the question of the 
boundary between the German Cameroons and the French possessions. 
The emperor was willing to assent to the French claims, provided that they 
were part ‘ of an offensive and defensive alliance against England in 
colonial matters’. The French envoys naturally explained that they had 
no authority to sign any such undertaking; and an agreement was 
eventually reached without it. But the attempt was none the less 
significant. Colonel Monteil also furnishes evidence to show that the 
action of Italy with regard to Tripoli was precipitated by the discovery 
that the sultan of Turkey had undertaken to hand over that province to 
Germany. H. E. E. 





Professor Arrigo Solmi has written a popular handbook on The Making 
of Modern Italy (London : Benn, 1925), in no way differing from the already 
numerous books on the subject, except for the last chapter, which deals 
with the period from 1908 to 1918. Here he is on uncertain ground of 
which he has apparently no inside knowledge. For example, he ignores 
the financial interests which were so powerful a factor in the Libyan war 
of 1911 and the Sicilian influence then dominant at the consulta; his 
description of ‘ the almost legendary deeds of the daring fleet’ pays no 
tribute to the unadvertised work of British ‘ drifters’, who swept the 
mines in the Adriatic, and his remarks on the Dalmatian question are 
vague and uncorroborated by statistics. But, as Mr. Arundell del Re says 
in his interesting introduction, ‘ few can . . . accept Italy at her own 
valuation.’ The translation ‘ dug out’ in no way represents imboscati 
(p. 197), which means shirkers. W. M. 





Although Mr. Ll. Rodwell Jones and Mr. P. W. Bryan intend 
their North America, an Historical, Economic, and Regional Geography 
(London: Methuen, 1924), primarily for those who study geography 
as a separate science, parts of it will afford a useful geographical back- 
ground for students of history. Unfortunately the section devoted to 
historical geography is too loose and sketchy to serve either class of 
students. Mr. Jones attempts to hang the settlement of the colonies on 
the supposed necessity of sailing-vessels to make the West Indies their 
first port of call from Europe, and then follow the Gulf Stream along the 
coast, in order to reach New England. As a matter of fact the normal 
course of Anglo-American trade for more than two centuries went in 
precisely the opposite direction. Ships took British manufactures by the 
direct route to the northern colonies or states, and proceeded southward 
to pick up tobacco, rice, or cotton; or else carried northern corn and 
timber to the West Indies, before returning to England. The map of 
English settlements in 1700 omits important towns such as Plymouth, 
and in other respects is very inaccurate. The importance of the fall 
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line and the Appalachian barrier is appreciated ; but nothing is said of 
another principal geographic factor in American history, the low water- 
shed between the Great Lakes and the Ohio valley. It is surprising to 
learn that there was ‘ almost no American navy’ during the war of 1812 
(p. 116). Apparently (p. 128), South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida re- 
mained faithful to the Union during the civil war; and the capture of 
New Orleans was without significance. There was a battle at Fredericks- 
burg, not Fredericton. No account is given of geographical factors in 
the settlement of the west, beyond Kentucky. 

In the economic section, the most useful part of the book, there are 
good accounts of the corn, cotton, coal, iron, and oil industries; but to 
the forests which once covered the better part of North America, only 
four references can be found in the index. The section on regional 
geography is very uneven. The Atlantic and Pacific states are adequately 
dealt with, and there is a good chapter on the western lowlands; but 
the Gulf states, high plains, and Rocky Mountains are neglected. Only 
two references can be found in the index to Texas, a state larger than 
France, and almost as varied in topography and natural resources. 


S. E. M. 


The value of Mr. Hume Wrong’s book, Government of the West Indies 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1923), lies rather in its discussion of the modern 
political and constitutional issues in the islands than in any study of the 
precedent historical circumstances. Two hundred pages are insufficient 
to treat of the constitutional history of three centuries. The author 
disclaims any pretensions to embody the results of research in the scholarly 
sense, but he intends his work to serve the student of the constitutional 
history of the British Commonwealth with a brief account of an overlooked 
but highly important part of that history. He also wishes to provide an 
historical background for the politics of the West Indies in general, and 
it is in this latter field that his interest obviously lies, for in every connexion 
he devotes considerable space to the discussion of current questions and the 
examination of suggested remedies. The constitutional history of the 
British West Indies both before and after 1783 is, as the author claims, 
undoubtedly essential to a proper understanding both of the problems of 
the continental colonies and of the modern empire, but it abounds in 
obscurities, and it will demand the detailed labours of many investigators 
before sound generalizations can be reached. The narrow limitations of 
the space devoted to history and the cursoriness of Mr. Wrong’s treatment 
seem to deprive his work of much value as a serious contribution. Lacking 
evidence, his conclusions are really little more than interesting suggestions. 


A. P.N. 


Few things are more notable in the modern world than the degree in 
which states formerly solicitous of avoiding all intercourse with others 
have been compelled by the pressure of circumstances to link themselves 
up with their neighbours. Lhasa, which not so long ago was the most 
secluded of capitals, is now linked to India by a telegraph line. Those 
desirous of understanding how so great a revolution has been accomplished 
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will do well to read Sir Charles Bell’s late volume, Tibet Past and Present 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1925). Its author is intimately acquainted with 
both country and people. He resided at Lhasa a twelvemonth in familiar 
intercourse with the Dalai Lama, at the head of a mission which had made 
its way to Lhasa, not by force, but at the express invitation of the Tibetan 
government itself. Perhaps the title of Sir Charles Bell’s book is a little 
misleading. The sketch of early Tibetan history is of the shortest, and 
about two-thirds of the volume is concerned with the events that have 
occurred since the Younghusband mission. Of the policy of that mission 
Sir Charles Bell says little, though it is not hard to guess his general 
opinion. But most illuminating is his account of the attempted Chinese 
occupation, when monasteries were plundered, monks massacred, and the 
Tibetan scriptures used for soling the soldiers’ boots. The Chinese sought, 
as they have always done in a conquered province, to impose their civiliza- 
tion as well as their government. This led to revolt against them and 
reconciliation with the government of India. ‘ And thus it has fallen out’, 
Sir Charles Bell writes, ‘ that the white foreigner has spread over Asia, 
giving to her people something that they cannot give to each other.’ 
The whole story is one of the most curious of the minor chapters of modern 
history ; and Sir Charles Bell’s version of it is to a great extent the story of 
an eyewitness or a personal actor, narrated with great modesty, and 
inspired with a tolerant wisdom that would have bettered more than 
one episode in our past Asiatic history had it been more in evidence. 
- H.D. 


Mr. A. C. Stanley-Stone in The Worshipful Company of Turners of 
London: its Origin and History (London: Lindley-Jones, 1925) has 
brought together such material as is available for the history of his company. 
The turners in the middle ages were a humble body of craftsmen, and 
though they existed as a gild perhaps as early as 1310, when six of the 
craft were sworn to make only good measures, and before 1435 were 
organized under the government of their own wardens, there is little 
material for their history before the grant of their charter in 1605. In 
the list of the companies in 1531 given by Stow the turners appear as 
thirty-seventh with no clothing. It was not apparently till after the grant 
of the charter that they adopted a livery. The turners acquired in 1591 
a hall in Philpot Lane, not far from Pudding Lane, which Stow describes 
as chiefly inhabited by turners and basketmakers. The oldest account 
book begins in 1593, but otherwise the extant records of the company 
go back no further than 1605. For the later history Mr. Stanley-Stone has 
made good use of the minute books, and the weaving of his material into 
his narrative is perhaps the best method which could be adopted in the 
history of a small company. Though the company has had no hall since 
1766 and has never been of more than minor importance, its history was 
well worth telling, since the records of the lesser companies, if more 
obscure, are necessary for the full history of civic life. Mr. Stanley-Stone 
has given us a useful and sufficient account of his company, though it is 
a pity that on some points, such as the heraldry of the arms and on the 
meaning of ‘ orphanage money’, he had not obtained expert assistance. 
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An appendix of nearly 100 pages gives copies of early documents from the 
letter books, the charter, and the later ordinances, together with a list 
of masters and wardens and other matter illustrative of the text. The 
volume shows a laudable zeal for the history of the company and sets an 
example which it may be hoped will be followed by others. C. L. K. 


The City of Gloucester: its Royal Charters of Liberties and Varying 
Fortunes (Gloucester: 1924), by Mr. G. 8S. Blakeway, the city’s town clerk, 
is, as regards the medieval period, one of those well-intentioned but 
unsatisfactory compilations in which the author’s range of authorities 
is so much wider than his power to co-ordinate their statements as to 
become positively misleading. Instead of attempting to guide his readers 
over the difficult ground of early municipal history, Mr. Blakeway takes 
the easy way of giving a catena of quotations from the works he has 
consulted, old and new, sound and unsound, without an indication that 
Coote and Haverfield, Merewether and Stephens, and Maitland do not 
always see eye toeye. Even the wild story of the foundation of Gloucester 
by the Emperor Claudius and its naming after his son Glois, ‘ Duke of 
Wales and Earl of Gloucester’, is only criticized as ‘ possibly’ legend. 
When Mr. Blakeway gets down to modern times, his narrative is quite 
useful and includes interesting extracts from the town records. Even 
for the middle ages, the excellent facsimiles of the charters of Henry II 
and John and of the town seals form a redeeming feature. . 


The fourth volume published by the Dugdale Society, The Records of 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, vol. i, The ‘ Miscellany’ Volume, with 
an introduction by Mr. William Fowler Carter (London: Milford, 1925), 
is in some sense a natural sequel to volume iii, which contained matter 
relating to monastic estates in Warwickshire. Volume iv contains the 
most ancient of the records owned by the governors of King Edward VI’s 
School at Birmingham, preceded by an introduction containing some 
particulars of the documents and a lengthy study of the genealogy of 
the Marrow family, who acquired the manors of Birmingham and Berks- 
well. The documents themselves vary a good deal in interest. Apart 
from the matter of genealogical and local significance which is to be found 
in all of them, the most interesting are the Rental of Bordesley (1511-12), 
which is remarkable for the large number of freeholders which it shows, 
the list of gild and charity lands unsold in 1562, and the letters patent 
establishing Birmingham Grammar School. All information about old 
educational foundations is welcome, and it is to be hoped that the Dugdale 
Society will continue the publication of documents bearing on the history 
of a very famous school. R. H. T. 


The Oxfordshire Record Society has published a volume of the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of Marston, Spelsbury, Pyrton (Oxford, 1925). The 
documents published in this volume consist of the churchwardens’ 
accounts for Marston, edited by Mr. G. N. Clark, who includes a paper 
on Open Fields and Inclosure at Marston, already noticed in this Review," 
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and of the churchwardens’ accounts for Spelsbury and Pyrton, edited by 
the Rev. F. W. Weaver, who is also responsible for the index. The 
accounts for Marston are printed from 1529 to 1571, with some later 
extracts, those for Spelsbury from 1525 to 1575, and those for Pyrton 
from 1548 to 1613. 

As Mr. Clark observes in his introduction to the Marston accounts, 
churchwardens’ accounts are rarely of more than local interest. But to 
the student who is interested in local government they offer instructive 
material, and these documents offer him a suggestive picture of the 
practical working of the parish in the sixteenth century. He will notice, 
among other things, the business done by the parish in owning flocks of 
sheep and letting them to its members, the administration of the common 
agricultural affairs of the village, the manner in which money is raised 
by various kinds of church ales, the expenditure on ‘ the maintenance of 
maimed soldiers ’, on hospitals, and on the relief of the poor, as well as 
the continually recurrent outlay on the repair of the fabric of the church. 
The demand of the Marston churchwardens for ‘ allowance for the fall of 
money ix s. viii d.’ is an interesting illustration of the way in which even 
the humblest departments of national life felt the shock of the sixteenth- 
century revolution in prices. R. H. T. 


For his book L’Hétel de la Marine: le Monument et [ Histoire (Paris : 
Plon, 1925) M. Martial de Pradel de Lamase has made an extensive use of 
manuscript sources, and a careful and interesting account of the famous 
building in the Place de la Concorde has been the result. Students of the 
history of Paris, and especially of Paris in the revolutionary period, will 
find the book useful. H. M. L. 


The authorities of Oslo University have planned a most impressive 
monument to the memory of the Norwegian historian, P. A. Munch, in 
the edition of his professional correspondence, Lerde Brev fraa og til 
P. A. Munch (Oslo: Aschehoug, 1924), the first volume of which has now 
been published. Two more volumes are promised, and, not content with 
this, the editors appeal in their preface for information as to further letters 
by or to Munch, to supplement a collection which some might consider 
more than adequate. For notes and index we are to wait until the appear- 
ance of the final volume, and we confess that we should have welcomed 
some of the former in closer juxtaposition to the passages to which they 
will refer. The book, nevertheless, provides a most interesting picture 
of a scientific historian at work, at a date when scientific treatment of 
Scandinavian history was rare, and a surprising amount of pioneer work 
remained to be done. It is with Munch’s successful efforts for the improve- 
ment of this state of things that the present volume mostly deals. He 
was peculiarly fitted for the task to which he devoted himself. One is 
specially impressed by his characteristic Norwegian versatility. His 
correspondence shows that he could write almost faultlessly in English, 
French, or German; he had certainly some knowledge of Russian; the 
composition of a Latin introduction presented few terrors to him; while 
he was as deeply versed in Anglo-Saxon as in the ancient speech of his 
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own people. Besides possessing these linguistic qualifications he was 
a competent surveyor, who was able to do nearly as much for the geography 
of his country as he did for its history. In this volume his cartographical 
work is frequently mentioned, while his long letter of 18 July 1843 to 
a Frenchman, M. de la Roquette, gives a summary of the physical struc- 
ture of Norway which it would be difficult to surpass. The fact, however, 
that it was necessary for a cartographer to rely upon the written reports 
and sketches of local amateurs (see pp. 82-5) shows the primitive state of 
the science at the time in Norway, and the same might almost be said 
of Norwegian history. The correspondence is full of complaints and 
criticisms of the work done by Munch’s predecessors and contemporaries 
in this field. The regard which Munch seems to have entertained for the 
qualifications of that erratic archaeologist, George Stephens, to corre- 
spondence with whom much of the volume is devoted, seems also to indicate 
that the contemporary standard was not a high one. It will be interesting 
to see, in later volumes, whether Munch’s opinion of Stephens remained 
unmodified. The effect of the whole book is to bring out how far Munch 
stood in advance of his time, both in respect of his wide erudition and the 
care which he devoted to minutiae. The letters written during the occur- 
rence of the first Slesvig-Holstein crisis, in 1848, throw an interesting light 
on the political atmosphere of the time. G. M. G.-H. 





The volume of Memorials of Albert Venn Dicey (London: Macmillan, 
1925) consists chiefly of extracts from the letters and diaries of the late 
Professor Dicey compiled by his friend Professor R. 8. Rait. Dicey’s 
reputation as a learned and constructive English lawyer will always stand 
high, for it is hardly an exaggeration to say that he, together with his 
friend Westlake, created the branch of English law known as the ‘ conflict 
of laws’. But he was genuinely modest in estimating his own achievement, 
and he never claimed undue prominence for the study of law as a technical 
science, believing, as he says in this book, that ‘it is really not from 
changes in laws, but mainly from changes in opinion that alterations in 
society are wrought ’. Law, indeed, he regarded as essentially one amongst 
other instruments of government, which could best be studied in the 
political setting to which it belongs. The deepest interest of his mind was 
in politics, and he made of them, as he said himself and as this book shows 
on almost every page, a ‘ kind of religion’. Moreover, in politics he was 
fascinated equally by the history of the past, and by the party issues of his 
own time ; indeed, it would hardly have occurred to him to separate the 
two as objects of his interests and study, for to him politics was no 
abstract science of general principles but simply the art of the righteous 
government of men in society. This book abounds in shrewd comments 
on men and affairs which form a welcome complement to Dicey’s published 
works, comments which often suggest by a flash of insight some conclusion 
which the reader feels he has been trying to formulate for himself and 
which he at once recognizes as true; for instance, that ‘ English judges 
seem incapable of recognizing a principle when once it is put into the form 
of an Act of Parliament. This has become to my mind-the almost fatal 
objection to codification ’; or that ‘ the English Constitution is a machine 
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which for good or bad gives effect to the opinion of the governing class— 
now a wide electorate—more immediately than any other polity’. But 
it will also be valued, especially by those younger friends of Dicey to 
whom the deafness of his later years was a bar to complete understanding, 
for its revelation of a rarely simple and lovable character, fervent in its 
own convictions but never uncharitable to opponents, and preserving even 
in extreme old age all a young man’s enthusiasm and zest in the problems 
of life. J.L.B. 


Dr. Sigfrid Steinberg has edited a work called Die Geschichtswissen- 
schaft der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen (Leipzig: Meiner, 1925), the 
object of which is to present a view of the accomplishment of German 
historical research in recent times by means of autobiographical sketches 
of seven distinguished historians. Incidentally, it gives a lively and on 
the whole pleasing impression of university life ; of the friendly intercourse 
among the members of the staff, and of the varied occupations of the 
students. The frequent change of habitat seems to be not undesirable for 
a German Gelehrter, especially if, as in the case of Dr. Alfons Dopsch, the 
task of Quellenkritik necessitates investigation of sources in widelyseparated 
regions. The importance of the Seminar for professors and students © 
appears in several of the biographies. Two of the sketches are marked by 
what one miust consider want of balance. In that of Dr. R. F. Kaindl 
the anti-Slav feeling of the writer (born in the Bukowina) is expressed 
with great heat. In the last—of Dr. Georg Steinhausen—the cause of 
Kulturgeschichte is asserted in a somewhat egotistic or perhaps propagandist 
fashion; for have not almost all the great historians written Kultur- 
geschichte, and was it left for modern exponents of that branch to enliven 
history by making it include the history of thought, feeling, and self- 
expression? Perhaps the most interesting contribution is that of 
Dr. Heinrich Finke. He, as some others whose work is recorded in this 
collection, astonishes us by his wide range of learning and his perpetual 
energy in seeking out new material and working it into accessible form. 
Furthermore we must admire the zeal which enabled these hard-headed 
archivists and teachers to keep up their hope for human culture in dark 
days, and never to despair of the republic of letters. A. G. 







CORRIGENDA FOR THE JANUARY AND JULY NUMBERS 


p. 33, l. 2, for hardly read already 
p- 112, 1. 26, omit the first six words. 
p. 402, 1. 18, for 1528 read 1258 

p. 491, 1. 35, for Troyes read Tongres 
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